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Presenting This Issue 


The Editors 


AUL WEISS, author of our first article, “Man’s Existence,” is 
P one of the best known figures in the American philosophical world 
and one of its most creative minds. Founder and former president of the 
Metaphysical Society of America, founder and editor of the Review of Meta- 
physics, and holder of many distinguished lectureships, he has been Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Yale since 1946. A Festschrift in his honor has just 
come off the press (October). His published works cover a wide range of 
interests from metaphysics to art, some of the best known being Nature 
and Man, the vast metaphysical synthesis Modes of Being, and his recent 
The World of Art, a field in which he is practitioner as well as theorist. 
The present article outlines his view of the basic metaphysical structure 
of man as a foundation for his projected philosophy of history. 

The second article, “Honor and Nobility of Soul: Descartes to Sartre,” 
traces out the central role of the spirit of chivalric honor and noblesse oblige 
so’ characteristic of French philosophy all the way from the Christian 
Descartes to the atheist Sartre. The author, Francois Herpsieck, after 
taking his Docteur-és-lettres from the Sorbonne, has been Professor of 
Philosophy at the Lycée Condorcet in Paris since 1954. In addition to 
his two theses, L’inspiration and Henri Bergson et la notion de lespace, 
he has published a study on La vertu de justice (1959) and several articles 
on esthetics. 

“A Forgotten Chinese Thinker: Mo Tzu” isa study made on the Chi- 
nese texts of the founder of the Mohist School and one of the few great 
challengers of Confucianism, who taught a remarkable doctrine of universal 
love and abolition of war four centuries before the Christian era. The 
author, ELEUTHERE WINANCE, is a Benedictine monk, born in Belgium, 
who taught philosophy for sixteen years in China, from 1937 to 1951, 
his last post being at West China University in Chengtu, Szechwan. After 
two years’ imprisonment by the Chinese Communists he wrote a fascinating 
account, Communist Persuasion, of their brain-washing techniques. He 
has published a number of philosophical studies in the Revue philosophique 
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de Louvain and elsewhere, and since his expulsion from China has taught 
philosophy in Rome, in St. John’s University, Minn., and now in California. 

Fr. F. G. Exuiort, S.J., author of “The World-Vision of Teilhard de 
Chardin,” took his Ph. D. in biochemistry at the University of Louvain 
and is now teaching at the Lovanium, the thriving young extension of this 
university in the Republic of the Congo. Hostile at first as a young scientist 
to the thought of Pére Teilhard, he gradually swung around to understand 
and appreciate it more and more as his own scientific, philosophical, and 
theological horizons expanded. His testimony is one of unusual interest 
as coming from a competent scientist as well as a philosopher and theologian. 

MADELEINE BARTHELEMY-MADAULE, author of “Teilhard de Chardin, 
Marxism, Existentialism: A Confrontation,” is the wife of the author, 
Jacques Madaule. She has been Professeur de 1¢ Supérieure en Philosophie, 
Assistante at the Sorbonne, and is now attached to the Centre National de 
Recherche Scientifique while preparing the publication of a Sorbonne thesis 
on Bergson and Teilhard de Chardin. Author of Court traité de morale and 
of an edition of Descartes’ Discours, she has also written for various 
learned reviews, such as the Revue de métaphysique et de morale, Les 
Etudes philosophiques, and several collections of Bergsonian studies. Her 
present article takes up the challenge often hurled at Teilhard that he 
took no account of the tragic and evil aspects of life. 

“Recent Trends in German Scholasticism: Brunner and Lotz” 
brings to the attention of readers not familiar with the German scene the 
interesting and influential work of two of the dominant figures of the vital 
contemporary Scholastic movement in Germany. The author, GERALD 
A. McCoo t, S.J., has been Professor of Metaphysics at the College of Phi- 
losophy and Letters (Shrub Oak) of Fordham University since 1955, and 
is preparing a book on leading contemporary Scholastic thinkers. He has 
also written on St. Augustine for Theological Studies and has several other 
articles due to appear during the coming year. 

The Critical Discussion, “Christian on Causal Objectification in 
Whitehead,” is a vigorous technical critique of an important problem 
in Whitehead’s theory of causality, as expounded in Prof. Christian’s well- 
known book on Whitehead. The author, D. F. Gustarson, is Acting As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy at the University of Colorado. His chief 
interests are the problems of metaphysics and philosophy of language, and 
his specialties the philosophers Bradley, Peirce, and Whitehead. 

EvizABETH G. SALMON, author of the leading Feature Review, is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Philosophy in Fordham University and a specialist in 
St. Thomas, Descartes, and their schools. She is author of The Good in 
Existential Metaphysics and former President of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. 








Yale 


Man’s Existence 


Paul Weiss 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS ORGANISM AND UNIT 


HE SUPPOSED endlessly repetitive behavior of falling bodies, 
moving in strict conformity to implacable laws, has no warrant 
in fact and little in theory. Bodies could behave in this way only 
if they were in an absolute vacuum and then operated solely in 
mechanical reaction to the pressure of indifferent cosmic forces. 
But there are no isolatable systems, no absolute vacua, and no 
bodies which are purely passive. When energy is expressed within 
the confines of a structure, form, law, or other pattern, it turns 
them into dynamic agents, converts them from statically inter- 
related elements into a sequence of occurrences, thereby giving 
them powers, careers, relations, and consequences they did not have 
before. To infuse energy is to introduce something not fully speci- 
fied by the structure thereby quickened. The more carefully ex- 
periments are conducted and recorded, the more attention is given 
to action, the more alert one is to the reality of individuals, the 
more one accurately records the behavior of microscopic and sub- 
microscopic entities, the more does one become aware of deviations, 
of unpredictabilities, of a randomness which is the inevitable out- 
come of the utilization of a structure. 
ach being provides well-intrenched routes along which energy 
will be expressed, thereby justifying our expectations and inferences 
regarding its future behavior. But some of its energy is more loosely, 
more aberrently manifest. The steady course of things is disturbed 
by the intrusion of uncontrolled forces. The disturbance may pro- 
duce so small a deviation from what is customary that it would 
not be improper to say that it is negligible or non-existent—unless 
one would rather have his theories be precise and not merely useful. 
The world which most of us report in our reflections is a world 
mapped out by engineers, not merely in the sense that it has been 
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triangulated, subdivided, mechanized, and interlocked in accordance 
with engineering objectives and demands, but in the sense that the 
engineer’s ideas of accuracy, theoretical value and clarity, com- 
pleteness and truth have come to dominate the minds of men. The 
atomic bomb, the airplane, polio vaccine, and the like are all added 
up as contributions of science. Putting Salk and Einstein cheek by 
jowl ends with Einstein talking as if he were a man of the world. 
Science is a matter of theories, of speculation, supposition, hypo- 
theses, creative thinking in a cosmic setting. It knows that there 
are not only laws but occurrences, not only the steady but the aber- 
rant, not only harnessed but unharnessed forces. It is good that a 
use has sometimes been found for what science has discovered. 
But we hurt science and distort its ideas when we suppose that the 
values, criteria, and constructions of the world of use are identical 
with those which characterize the world of science. 

The existence with which we are most familiar is trapped inside 
our own being. We call it the energy of life when we think of it 
as coursing through our bodies, of an aftention as quickening our 
minds, of a person or self when we locate it at the roots of our selves, 
and of a concern when it serves to relate us to what would perfect us. 
All four together constitute us as an organic being. There would 
be little amiss in identifying the organic being with the existing in- 
dividual, providing that it be recognized that the individual is a 
unit as well. 

An individual is a complex unit, as well as a complex organism. 
One component of him as unit is his existence. Other components 
are his essence, subjectivity, and value. Each of these has a nature 
and a career of its own, just as do life, attention, person, and concern. 

Any one of the components of either the unit or the organic whole 
may function as an agency for bringing together the components 
of the other. A unit is made by unifying existence, essence, sub- 
jectivity, and value by means of either life, attention, person, or 
concern. An organic whole is made by uniting life, attention, person, 
and concern by means either of existence, essence, subjectivity, or 
value. Since there is no distinct unit except so far as the organism 
is broken up into components which can unify essence, existence 
etc., and since there is no organic whole except so far as the unit 
is broken up into components which can unify life, attention etc., 
no individual can at the same time be a unit and an organic whole, 
completely distinct from one another. But every individual can be 
and in fact is both a unit and an organic whole as not altogether 
distinct from one another. 
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An individual is a unit and an organic being, the two not alto- 
gether distinguished. The two are not, however, in equipoise; one 
becomes dominant at one moment and the other becomes dominant 
at another; sometimes one, sometimes the other stands out con- 
spicuously. There is nothing between them which decides which 
shall be dcminant or conspicuous; the individual is an arena where 
both sides interplay, with an outcome determined by the relevant 
features which the components of each have in relation to the com- 
ponents of the other. There is no way of knowing, e.g., whether a 
man will primarily now exist organically or whether he will instead 
attend to himself as a unit being. We all try to achieve both results 
perfectly, but end by having both vaguely and incoherently, with 
one in the foreground and the other recessive. 

My present interest is in laying the ground for a philosophy of 
history. This makes it desirable to attend to man first as an organic 
being, as exhibiting existence in different parts of himself as an 
organic whole, and then as a unit being who uses existence to unite 
the different components of the organic whole. I will almost en- 
tirely ignore the work of the other components of the unit—essence, 
subjectivity and value—since these are more pertinent to the enter- 
prise of classification, the achievement of happiness, and the posses- 
sion of virtue. I will put aside too the study of the way in which life, 
attention, self, and concern function as agencies for the production 
of unit beings, for these are matters which more properly belong 
to such disciplines as the achievement of maturation, education, 
self-mastery, and virtue. 


INDIVIDUAL AND COMMON ESSENCES 


Each of us has a distinctive existence. This is expressed in quali- 
fied and unqualified forms in and through different channels. It 
is expressed in and through the body as its life, and as particular 
activities of different organs. It is integral to the individual, but it is 
never entirely sundered from the existing world about. That is 
why it is possible for an existing being to act in that world and 
to be acted on by others there. All of us are islands related to one 
another in a single existing space and time. 

In addition to an existence, we have an essence (and a subjectivity 
and a value) as well. Aiternatively, we have a structure and an 
energy, a static and a dynamic side. These never wholly merge one 
with the other—but they are also never completely unconnected. 
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A being’s existence makes it possible for its essence to be concrete, 
dynamic, and effective, but no being ever succeeds in fully existen- 
tializing its essence—or, conversely, in structuring its entire existence. 
It is because there is always some existence and essence left over, 
which serves as a means by which the body, mind, person, and 
concern are organically united, that no being can ever become a 
perfect unit. 

Because I am an individual it is correct to say that I have an 
existence and essence intertwined. Because I am human it is also 
correct to say that I share a common human nature, not wholly 
energized by me. Because I am substantial it is correct to say that 
I have energy in reserve, an existence which has not yet been used 
to make my structures into functions. 

In me, as there is in each, an essence, an existence, and a unity 
of the two can be distinguished. Were I to have only the essence, 
I would not be part of a transient world. I would be a mere form 
or idea, an intelligible unit without location, without date, without 
vitality. Did I have only an existence, I would have no nature, 
no structure, no stability. I would be a bit of unordered, undirected, 
shapeless energy, without unity, control, or meaning. Were I just 
a union of essence and existence, I would have nothing in common 
with others and no energy in reserve. 

If there be any simple entities they have simple essences. But 
everything with which we have any acquaintance is complex, and 
embraces a number of different structures. Some of those structures 
are to be found in a multitude of individuals. It is such widely 
shared structures that have usually interested philosophers and sci- 
entists. It has been their custom to follow Aristotle and dismiss 
all other structures as unintelligible or unimportant. Few today, 
to be sure, accept the structures which Aristotle took to express 
the essential, intelligible nature of man. He thought it was a com- 
bination of genus and species, “rational animal.” But if it is of the 
essence of man to be rational, it will be hard to see how one can say 
that the infantile, the senile, and the idiotic belong to the human 
family. And if the common core in all men is “rational animal” and 
if this alone is intelligible, the color, weight, temper, hopes and 
fears of men would either be irrelevant, irrational, or illusory. Though 
modern taxonomists and biologists have no way of bringing in these 
factors, they at least know that the human body has a number of 
stable structures, any one of which can serve to distinguish and 
characterize man. It is of course true that Aristotle was not unaware 
of the complexity of the human body, but his theory of definition 
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did not permit him to say that the stable common structures in 
that body were of the essence of man. Nor did he take adequate 
account of the fact that other stable structures in man are on a 
footing with the bodily structures. A man’s essential structure is 
in part bodily and in part not. And the part that is includes a 
portion which has to do with what is outside the borders of the 
space his body occupies, relating him to an environing world and 
desirable goals, while the non-bodily part includes a portion which 
has to do with his person and his concern, both lying outside the 
borders of his mind. 

To side with modern thinkers rather than with Aristotle is not 
yet to reach a position where one can have a satisfactory knowledge 
of men. A satisfactory account of the essence of man falls short 
of a knowledge of the essence of this or that man. And if it refers 
only to the bodily structures that man has, it will also fall short of 
encompassing other structures which are essential to him. The 
nature of man includes structures of the body, mind, person, and 
concern; the nature of this man takes account of the unique forms 
these structures have in him. 

Each man not only has stable and unique structures similar to 
those possessed by others, but transient structures as well. Like 
the stable structures the transient are to be found both in the body 
and out of it. Different parts of him are connected by habits, asso- 
ciations, feelings, and techniques which come to be and often pass 
away during his career. These transient structures differ from in- 
dividual to individual, being forged in the process of daily living. 
Men make structures for themselves by the way in which they use 
energy in the situations they encounter. Those structures are in- 
telligible universals, for other beings can in principle have them too. 
No other one has them in fact because no other has had just the 
experience this one had. Also, the individual’s existence leaves 
some trace of itself inside the structures it produces through an 
interplay with things about. 

Transient structures are essential to the individual, but they 
are not identical with the individual or with his essence. They 
might have been in some other individual and thus do not by nature 
belong to this individual or that. Not identical with the individual, 
they are also not identical with his essence, for they come to be 
and pass away while he continues to be self-same. They cannot, 
as the stable structures can, be identified with the beings of which 
they are the structures. 

The essential nature of an individual is constituted by the stable 


a 
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and transient structures together. Those who, with Aristotle, ignore 
the transient structures are unable to make the individual an object 
of knowledge. This Duns Scotus saw clearly. He recognized that 
if there were no individual essences, then, on Aristotelian principles, 
individuals could not be known. Duns Scotus, however, supposed 
that an individual essence, like the common human essence, must 
be simple and stable. But the essence of an individual embraces 
the common essence and whatever transient forms happen to be 
present at some moment. It is therefore more complex than the 
essence of man can be, and is not as stable. _However, the individual 
essence is no fluctuating thing; it is a stable unity resulting from 
the fact that the stable and transient structures are existentially 
combined in different ways at different moments so as to compensate 
for the changes in the transient structures. 

Before and apart from the unity which existence provides by 
uniting the parts of the organic whole, it unifies the structures it 
encounters. It is a one, not only for the organic whole, but also 
for structures; but it is a one in different ways, for it is a kind of 
form for the former and a correlate for the latter. I once smoked 
and now I do not. The habit of smoking and the habit of resisting 
the temptation to smoke are existentially unified with my stable 
structures to constitute my self-same essence. 

Each component of a unit—essence, existence, etc.—unifies, (i.e., 
makes into a single entity) each part of an organism—-self, concern, 
etc.—when and as it unites, (i.e., produces an articulated whole out 
of) the different parts of the organism. Reciprocally, each part of 
an organism unites each component of a unit at the same time that 
it unifies all the components to make them into a single unit. Thus, 
both my essence and existence provide ways for unifying my body, 
my mind, my self, and my concern, at the same time that both unite 
them all to constitute an organic whole. The body, mind, self, and 
concern in turn provide ways for making my essence, existence, 
subjectivity, and value into articulated elements, at the same time 
that they unify these to produce a unit. 

The activities on each side are partly frustrated by the other’s. 
The being fails to be organic to the degree that it succeeds in being 
a unit, and conversely, for the achievement of either state requires 
the independent activity of the components of the other state. 
It is the not altogether unified components of the organism which 
act to unite the components of the unit. For the individual essence 
of a man to be unified with his existence, his self, for example, 
must act on both. But the self can not do this perfectly if the essence 
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and existence have not first given some unity to it, thereby enabling 
it to act. The unification of my essence and existence is the work 
of a distinct unified part of the organism (such as the self), but the 
distinctness of that organic part first requires me to be a unit. 
My status as an organic whole is the work of a distinct articulate 
part of a unit, but the distinctness of that part of the unit first 
requires me to be an organism. My essence and existence in short 
have distinct articulate natures and are parts of a single unit only 
because my self, concern, etc. are not complete units in an inte- 
grated whole. Conversely, my self is a unit part of an organism only 
because my essence and existence are not completely articulated 
or unified. 

Duns Scotus, by affirming that there was an individual essence, 
made an advance on Aristotle who had only generic essences, es- 
sences actually shared by many. But the advance was not suffi- 
cient to enable one to deal properly with individuals. Firstly, Scotus 
in treating the individual essence as simple and stable cculd not 
take account of the transient structures individuals in fact possess; 
secondly he treated the individual essence as though it were ex- 
ternal to an actual man, with the consequence that it could not be 
said that Socrates was an individual man but only that he was 
“Socratic” or that he was “ a man,” or that in some respect he was 
the one and in another respect the other. But Socrates is a Socratic 
man, at once an individual and a member of a class. Thirdly, an 
individual is more than an essence, no matter how distinctive, how 
complex, how irreducible this be. His essence is not unified enough 
to be an essence in fact or function except so far as it is infused 
with existence. It has a unity and this enables it to unify existence, 
but the unity it has is not the unity of an articulate structure. Only 
when it is merged with existence does the unity of a structure be- 
come a unified existential form. Fourthly, an individual’s existence 
is not irrational or unreal either in nature or in operation. It can 
be known, not of course by a process which keeps itself restricted 
to essences, forms, structures, but existentially and speculatively, 
by using one’s own existence to make existential contact through 
action, art, adumbration, and sympathy with what exists outside 
us.t_ And it can be known by reflecting on what features and functions 


1 For my discussion of action, see Man’s Freedom (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1950); for the discussion of art, see The Worla of Art (Carbondale, 
Ill.: S. Illinois Univ. Press, 1961); for adumbration, see Reality (Gloucester, 
Mass.: P. Smith, 1949). Sympathy will be treated in a later study of religion. 
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it must have if men are to be existing individuals in a cosmos, having 
energy in reserve and being able to engage in a number of distinct 
types of action. It is the second mode of knowing that should con- 
cern the philosopher; it is this which tells him what the first mode 
of knowing can do. Existentialistic philosophers actually engage in 
the second in order to know the first, and then slip into supposing 
that they are in fact engaged solely in the first. They should first 
speculatively show existence to be a power enabling a man to be at 
once individual, potential, unified, and part of a cosmos. 


THe Work oF EXISTENCE 


Each individual has its own existence as well as its own essence. 
There are thinkers, though, who, with Thomas Aquinas, say that 
all existence is in or from God. Were God to turn away from the 
world they hold, everything would sink into an abysmal night of 
nothingness. But this is a most peculiar view to be urged by men 
who believe that God really created the sun and the moon, the birds 
and the trees, and above all, each and every man. To create is to 
make something be, to give it an existence. If my existence does not 
belong to me, if it is not truly and fully and indelibly mine, then 
surely I was never created. The most that a Thomistic God could 
have done for me would be to suffuse me with some of his power, 
a power which he apparently never abandons but only lends. That 
power can of course keep me from falling back into the presumed 
native and appropriate non-being which is truly mine. But since 
the power is never mine, since in myself I am supposed to be nothing, 
I am not one who has been made. The one thing that believers in 
a creation ought to affirm is what all men have known since men 
have known how to think: each being exists in itself, having its 
own energy which it uses and abuses, keeps latent and expresses 
in its own independent, idiosyncratic way. Created or uncreated 
—particularly if created—every man has a distinctive existence. 
He borrows energy from the surrounding world, he is transformed 
by his associates and his society, but all the while it is he who is 
being affected, it is he who is interacting, it is he who is being trans- 
formed. It is because he has his own existence that these results 
can be attained in and by him. 

In each man existence has a quality, a rhythm, a distribution dif- 
ferent from what it has in others. It is qualified by his structures 
and expresses itself through them. Unqualified it is not effective; 
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it remains latent. But since his structures act within his existence 
as a kind of restraint on what that existence is and can do, a man’s 
existence stands out over against all other existence as the existence 
of a substantial individual. The essence of the individual plays 
a role inside his existence; but it also remains outside that existence 
as a structure which the existence is to fill out and vitalize. The 
existence of an individual is thus potential not only as a self-con- 
tained oppositional power which can come to expression through 
the body, mind, etc., but as a component which with the essence, 
etc., can constitute a unit. 

A man’s essence is filled out by his existence to make him a unit 
being. There is no deliberation here; no man says to his existence 
that it is to fill out his essence. There is no man behind the existence 
pushing it through his essence. From the very beginning of his 
career, some existence is made into the existence of an individual 
by being infected by the essence, and is expressed in the organism. 
From the very beginning of our careers, too, we are organisms and 
thus at once express our essence and existence, and unite them 
with and qualify them by one another. As time goes on the existence 
expresses itself in varying degrees in the essence and through the 
organism. 

The existence in our bodies enables us to be subject to the same 
laws that govern other bodies and yet at the same time to be unique 
substantial individuals, acting in distinctive ways. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that a man can fall from a height both as an in- 
dividual man, terrified and frustrated, and as a thing, plummeting 
down at the rate at which anything else would move were it dropped 
from that height and under those conditions. But it is surprising 
that at this late date in the history of thought there are very few 
theories which allow one to affirm (a) that because he had potential 
energy a man was able to fall and could be terrified in a distinctive in- 
dividual way, (b) that because his energy is part of one cosmos of energy 
he falls at approximately the same rate at which other bodies fall, and 
(c) that because his energy is his own, individualized and interlocked 
with his essence, he falls as this unique, irreplaceable individual. 

A man’s existence is not entirely sunderable from the existence 
that is outside him. He interplays with that outside existence 
constantly. It intrudes on him and he on it, to make them both 
act in ways beyond the prevision of those who attend only to the 
individual’s existence or the existence outside him. Intruded on or 
intruding, keeping close to accustomed grooves or striking out in 
novel ways, a man is always expressing his existence freshly and 
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freely. The expression in a particular structure varies from time 
to time. Infused with and making use of different amounts of 
energy in diverse ways, different structures function at different 
speeds and with different insistencies to bring about their distinctive 
results. We walk in one way and with one tempo and talk in another, 
and often change the ways in which we do either during the day. 
These facts raise two questions: Does each structure and activity 
have a distinct amount or kind of energy at its disposal? If, as 
seems to be the case, each structure and activity makes use of energy 
in its own way, is it correct to say that the individual as a unitary 
being is outside and apart from itself as many, since as one and as 
many it has distinctive energies? 

The answer to the second question has been anticipated in the 
discussion of the unity of man as an arena in which unit and organism 
interplay but within which one or the other is dominant at a given 
time and himself as a consequence primarily identified with it. 
Metaphysical anthropology deals with him primarily as a unit in 
which an essence, existence, subjectivity, and value are to be found; 
scientific anthropology deals with him primarily as an organism 
encompassing a living body, an attentive mind, an unarticulated 
self, and an effective concern. A complete anthropology recognizes 
the claims of each and thus rejects the exclusive claims of either 
one. But both the metaphysical and the scientific approaches make 
evident that man is no mere aggregate. Each reveals him to be a 
unity but in a different way. Since the reality of either the unit 
or the organic whole depends on the action of separated components 
of the organic whole or unit respectively, the individual never at- 
tains the stage of being a perfect unit or a perfect organic whole. 
If he could be both there would be nothing in him by means of 
which they could be united and he, as a consequence, would be 
nothing but an aggregation of them. He would be two distinct 
beings externally related. But because he is neither a perfect unit 
nor a perfect organism he is able to be one who mediates the two 
in a relation of changing dominance and subordination. He is Plato’s 
chariot pulled by independently-minded steeds. The horses are 
unlike Plato’s, though, for they are of equal dignity. And the chariot- 
eer, more like a modern automaton than like Plato’s driver, wields no 
whip and has no distinctive place it seeks to go. The chariot lurches 
from side to side as it rushes along, but this does not preclude it 
from going in a straight line. The horses do all the work, but they 
are not hobbled, not kept from being truly free either by the chariot 
or the harness which keeps them abreast. 
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The first of our questions, as to whether or not each structure 
and activity has a distinct amount or kind of energy at its disposal, 
has been extensively discussed in the literature, particularly by 
psychologists. A little while ago they were considerably exercised 
over the problem as to whether or not there were specific energies 
in man, all keyed to produce particular effects or to operate through 
specific channels. Some held that this had to be the case; touching, 
for example, is evidently an activity quite different in pace and qual- 
ity from, say hearing, and must evidently have its own energy. 
Their opponents usually insisted that there was only one kind of 
energy in the universe, manifesting itself now through this opening, 
now through that. What was local was, for them, either a minor 
detail or at best the locus of many different lines of force, all of 
which were supposed to be identical in nature and operation. As 
is often the case, there is a truth which includes the views of both 
sides of the controversy, and strengthens them by one another. Just 
as the existence outside a man is not his and thus not individualized 
until it is restrained by his essence, so the existence in a man is 
not expressed as a particular mode of activity until it gets inside 
a particular structure. 

The individual’s existence is qualified by his essence to become 
a separated existence in existential relation to all else. This is exist- 
ence as not yet articulated, not yet operative in the organism. This 
existence nevertheless has subdivisions just as his total structure 
has. The individual comes to be and passes away, resists and in- 
sists by means of his qualified existence. He grows and decays, 
moves, rests; he thinks and speculates; he loves, fears and hates; 
he plans and seeks through the use of limited portions of his existence 
expressed in and by means of limited channels of himself as an or- 
ganic whole. And by acting on the other components of himself 
as a unit, he makes himself into a controlled, a subjective or a com- 
mitted being. The counterpart of his qualified existence is structure 
in the role of essence; the counterpart of his limited expression 
of existence is structure in the role of route; the counterpart of his 
existence as a part of a unit is structure in the role of correlative 
form. The one and the same structure is quickened in three distinct 
ways depending on whether it is the structure of a man as an in- 
dividual being, an individual organism or an individual unit. Since 
a man is all three of them, his essence and his existence always have 
a triple role. And since the relation of his essence to his appropriate 
existence is the same in all three places—partly unqualified and 
latent, and partly expressed within it and leaving traces of itself 
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in it—one can speak of the individual as having a three-fold being, 
a three-fold organic nature or a three-fold unity, the one referring 
to the fact that the existence reaches to the limits of the structure, 
the second to the fact that it utilizes the structure, and the third 
to the fact that it fills out the structure. 

The Scholastic treatment of form and matter in relation to one 
another, and to essence and existence, has signal similarities and 
dissimilarities with the present account. The Scholastics take the 
form and matter of natural things to be correlatives, distinct from 
one another not in fact but only in nature and function. But they 
are correlatives in two ways—an essential and an existential. Es- 
sence encompasses form and matter; but it includes the matter 
not in its materiality, but only as a possibility, a meaning, as re- 
ferring to what is to act as the correlative of the form. Existence 
also encompasses the form and matter, but while it includes the 
matter in its materiality it takes the form only as materialized, as 
that which is functioning for that matter. The form which was 
correlate with the matter in the existence of the thing is a subdued 
note inside the pure form of the thing; the matter which was cor- 
relate with the form in the essence of the thing is a subdued note 
inside the sheer matter. 

The present account takes the components of the unit to function 
somewhat as the Scholastic essence and existence do, whereas the 
components of the organic whole are taken to function somewhat 
as the Scholastic form and matter do. Structure, when unified 
with existence, is an essence encompassing the structures of the 
organism as requiring energy to make them articulate and active. 
Existence, in turn, when unified with structure, is a potential energy 
encompassing expressions of energy as following limited routes and 
thereby acquiring a direction. 

The energy we have in our bodies has its primary source in the 
existence which the individual possesses in its guise as a unit. It 
then has a single existence which is interlocked with an essence, 
subjectivity, and value, but which also has the power to manifest 
itself as a unifying power throughout the organic whole of life, 
attention, self, and concern. There is energy in our living bodies 
which also comes from the surrounding world. To live is to interplay 
with that world, to exist in it by imposing one’s energy on it and 
receiving energy from it in return. There is still more energy in the 
body than can be traced to these two conspicuous sources. Some 
comes from the way in which the attentive mind acts to stabilize 
the organic whole. Still other energy comes from the ideals at 
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which one is directed, for ideals are not wholly impotent, but lure 
and even constrain one’s concern. And there is also energy which 
comes from the essence, subjectivity, and value. 

The totality of energy from these sources makes up the energy 
of the body. The human body is alive when all of these sources 
are operative. The living body is itself but part of a total organic 
whole. As such it contributes a modicum of its vitality to the other 
parts, as they do to it. The combination of the living body, with 
the attentive mind, self, and concern, together with the energy of 
its unit being, constitutes the individual. An individual is an or- 
ganic unity in interplay with an existent unit, only one conspicuous 
part of which is its living body. 

A man’s body is alive by virtue of a distinctive existence which 
is expressed in and through it. That existence is primarily the 
existence of himself as a single being, expressed and therefore qualified 
by the structures of the body which it pervades and utilizes. But 
some: of the existence in the living body is directly taken from the 
surrounding world; a living body interplays with that world, ex- 
changing parts of its existence with the existence about. The exist- 
ence of the living body fits into the possibility of existing which is 
inseparable from other parts of the organic being, and has a bearing 
on the individual as a single unit. But it is only as expressing the 
existence which is a part of himself as a unit and only by inter- 
playing with the existence outside his organic being that a man 
possesses a living body. 

The existence that is expressed in and through a man’s body fol- 
lows routes dictated by his anatomy and physiology, thereby en- 
abling him to engage in a multiplicity of integrated metabolic pro- 
cesses. The heart beats, the lungs expand and contract, we hunger 
through the stomach and thirst through the gullet. At different 
moments these and other organs, nerves, and muscles are charged 
with different amounts of energy. The different structures are 
thereby converted into functions. Their static spatial organization 
is temporally ordered. 

Anatomically viewed, a nerve stretches over a complex, irregular 
spatial region. Every part of it is coexistent with the rest. When 
vitalized, when charged with the energy of existence, the nerve 
becomes a set of triggered occurrences, afferent or efferent, temporal 
rather than spatial in nature. That the nerve should be both spatial 
and temporal, that its parts should be at once coexistent and se- 
quential, the two not necessarily coinciding altogether in their main 
divisions, has placed an obstacle in the way of current accounts 
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of the parts of the living body. Thinkers who follow the lead of 
relativistic physicists say that any two spatially distant entities 
are necessarily related in an order of earlier and later, or have no 
relation at all. These thinkers are forced as a consequence to say 
that there is no human body in which all the parts coexist and are 
interdependent. For them there is only a sequence of events; there 
are no substances, nothing which acts or can be acted on, no nerves 
to be used or things to do. There are just ongoings, each passing 
away as soon as it comes to be. The more traditional view took 
the opposite tack. It treated the individual as essentially spatial, 
its activities being viewed as ways in which it manifested its static 
nature. Time then became a servant of space, offering a way in 
which to make evident what was already in the space, but hidden, 
unapparent. On this view, one never adventures in time; history 
has no truth of its own to reveal; struggle and action never bring 
about a result that is distinctly new. The traditionalists minimize 
the role of energy in transforming the structures it fills out and 
uses; the modernists, of whom Whitehead is the most brilliant and 
original, the boldest and therefore in the end the least satisfactory, 
minimize the role of structure as restraint, with a nature, being, and 
role over against the energy which can be sent coursing through that 
structure. 

Taken as sheer structure, the parts of a body and the parts of 
those parts are all co-present, co-existent. There is nothing gained 
in supposing that these coexistents are made up of mathematical, 
unextended points in a spatial relation, for in this wav one is faced 
with the double difficulty of referring to what is in no sense observ- 
able, and of showing how an extended region could be made up of 
unextended units. But as the surgeon’s knife makes evident, the 
parts of a body can be divided at an endless number of points. 
The places at which the divisions are made do not exist until the 
knife has brought them into being; until then they are only possible 
points in a continuum stretching over a region of space. 

Anatomically viewed, the parts of the body, and the parts of these 
parts, have distinct junctures connecting them with other parts. 
It is tempting to suppose that the triggering of a part involves the 
sequential use of these junctures. We tend to speak of a nerve 
impulse going from synapse to synapse, rapidly but step by step, 
something like a fast local which stops at station after station in an 
unalterable order. But though structure guides, limits, qualifies 
energy, energy has ah insistence of its own. It will occasionally 
jump well marked-out junctures. The nerves of importance to the 
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operation of the senses are not triggered in a sequence answering 
to the divisions that neurological surgeons and anatomists dis- 
tinguish, but relate bodily stimuli with operative organs in one single 
rush. This need not exclude and may even be said to presuppose 
a sequential opening and closing of gates along the way, without 
any use being made of the fact. An express train can be waved 
at from every local station. On occasion, energy overruns all the 
junctures of a spatial structure. There is an amorphous quality to 
every extended structure, and energy can in its pulsational course 
dictate new points of juncture, in no way answering to the larger 
divisions so evident anatomically. Finally, there are countermove- 
ments, feedbacks, making triggers into the triggered. A stimulated 
heart makes a difference to the operation of the lungs, and the lungs 
in turn make demands upon the heart. But this is no mere return 
trip; the heart and the lungs work in unison triggering one another, 
coordinately. Structure and energy each has its own demands, 
but this still allows them to work together to constitute a single 
living body. 

Much of the existence in an individual remains unchannelized, 
a latent power which might be used in other parts of the organic 
whole, and which may come to expression in the body on other 
occasions. Though the amount of unused energy increases as the 
body matures, there seems to be no fixed ratio between the degree 
to which the body has matured and the amount of energy that is 
expressed in specific forms and over specific routes. As the body 
grows in complexity, strength, and organization it also provides 
more and more places through which energy is in fact expressed, 
but its utilization of these varies from individual to individual, and 
time to time. The adult may sleep as soundly as the infant; he may 
be as weak as an infant, and as relaxed. The infant, though, does 
not have many available routes over which it can make its energy 
manifest. It tends therefore to expose rather than to express itself. 
Where the infant exists hungrily, revealing its singularity through 
the action of its stomach and its voice, the adult walks and thinks 
and feels and fears while he hungers. 

The different parts of the body trap energy within their confines, 
and thereafter operate with some autonomy. It takes time for the 
autonomy to be acquired. A body is most mature when it has a 
maximum number of parts which, while under the control of itself 
as a unity, operate autonomously. A being can be mature in this 
sense and yet be barely alive, just as it can be immature while very 
much alive. It is barely alive when it exhibits only a minimum 
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amount of its unitary existence inside its body. This minimum is 
approached when we sleep, when we are quiescent, passive, listless. 
As a rule different parts of us use little of the available energy on 
these occasions. But there are times when, despite the use of only 
a minimal existence, some parts of the body operate at a great rate 
and sometimes at the expense of other parts and the welfare of the 
body as a whole. When this occurs we have fits, somnambulism, 
cancers; despite the vitality then exhibited the body is only barely 
alive. Where, on the contrary, the body expresses itself maximally, 
while the parts function minimally, we have fever, internal turbu- 
lence, energy being manifest in as yet unordered ways. The body is 
then most alive, though the life in it is being given a poor articulation. 

When we pass from sleeping to waking, quiescence to alertness, 
passivity to responsiveness, we bring up our reserves, charging 
different parts with a vitality greater than they had before. It is 
one of the tasks of physiology to tell us what are the maximum and 
minimum degrees of energy that can be expressed in different parts 
and in the body as a whole, and the kind of outcomes these then 
have. But it is not possible for this or any other science to tell us 
just when or where an individual will exhibit the minimum or the 
maximum degree of energy, or when or where he will be in between. 
This can be known only when the individual makes himself be 
there. And this he does only in the course of daily living. We live 
by spurts and starts, advances and retreats, expansions and con- 
tractions. Some of these are autonomously produced; others are 
elicited by the organism or ourselves as unit beings, or by ourselves 
as both together somehow trying to keep them accordant. None of 
these acts is deliberate or intended. We can fall asleep all of a sudden; 
we can awake like a lightning bolt breaking through the silence of 
the night. Just so, we can become very active or most quiescent 
or get somewhere in between, without wanting to, and surely with- 
out knowing how we did it or why. 

When the body dies it does not, of course, cease to exist. More: 
it continues to possess energy. but it is no longer a single being. 
Dying is the passing away of an organic body, and the replacement 
of it by an aggregate of smaller independent bodies, each with its 
own modicum of existence. The corpse is no single existing being. 
It exercises no control over the organs, limbs or other parts that can 
be discerned within its limits. To suppose otherwise is to suppose 
that the corpse is in fact still alive. A corpse is a body which just 
exists; the existence it has is no arrival from without; it is the exist- 
ence of the organic being, but now divorced from the individual as 
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a unit, and from the other dimensions of the organism. A living 
body is always more than one which has energy throughout. The 
existence in it functions in a way it does not function in the corpse. 
This is possible because it has other avenues besides those provided 
by the body through which it can be expressed. 

We are alive throughout our bodies. But there are crucial spots 
in our bodies where the exclusion of life will entail a cessation else- 
where. This does not mean that the life is located at these crucial 
spots and radiates out or is transmitted to the other places. A 
crucial spot is not necessarily a source; nor need it even be the 
place where life first ceases. It is only the place where life must be 
if it is also to be in other parts. The individual existence quickens 
the body primarily in some places rather than others; but all the 
parts are quickened from the same source outside the body. 


SENSITIVITY 


Bodies have different capacities, in part because of the structures 
they possess. Some are elastic, springing back on being stretched; 
others are fragile, shattering at a blow; some are pliable, allowing 
themselves to be contoured by the insistencies of others; some resist 
great pressures. Some beings act in just one of these ways at a 
time; others have more neatly differentiated bodies, possessing parts 
which act in different ways, sometimes on the same occasion and 
with respect to the same disturbance. A being which has a dif- 
ferentiated body of this kind responds rather than reacts, just so 
far as there is some coordination in the different actions. 

Living bodies are responsive. Their responsiveness is the product 
of an exercise of their existence, differentially answering to the 
different pressures and occurrences encountered. Their existence 
is a sensitive power. When the body is merely alive, this power 
serves to sensitize it, have it ready to respond. When the sensitive 
power is expressed to a greater degree than this it makes the body 
sensible, a being which differentially acts as a single body with 
stresses of various sorts in different parts of that body, to make 
possible a more flexible and appropriate response. 

Sensitivity does not stop at the body; it stretches beyond the 
body into the world. Beings respond to threats and promises to 
their well-being. Until satisfaction or defeat is reached, or until 
some stronger need supervenes, the beings are tensed towards the 
outside world. Their responses charge the tensional relation with 
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energy to turn them into vital continuations of the body. When 
we hunger and thirst our bodies are not merely depleted; we take 
in food and water. When we eat and drink we fill out the tensional 
relations we have to the world about to make them into responses 
to whatever water or food is available. 

Our sensitivity enables us to live in a world larger than our bodies. 
We are part of that world; we are as surely and as intimately in 
it as we are in our bodies. The world outside the borders of our 
bodies is not therefore an entirely alien one. It has been partly 
humanized by our sensitivity and can be more thoroughly humanized 
by our responses. Our sensitivity, like our anatomic structures, 
can be filled out along the lines of its major junctures, which in 
this case are the organs, the senses, landmarks and terminal objects; 
intermediary points in it can be skipped. It can be overrun with 
energy so that the body acts blindly and inadequately because 
it acts too vigorously. At times one may pursue one line of response 
in defiance of other demands or the welfare of the whole. We are 
then perverse or compulsive. And at times the body may be charged 
with energy of which only a little is sluiced off into definitely struc- 
tured responses. A man can suppress tendencies in one direction 
and yet be charged with an energy which must thereupon find new 
or odd channels. 

A splendidly adjusted body is one which accretes to itself part of 
the world about by means of its sensitivity and the responses which 
fill this out. At different moments that body lets go of one part 
of that world and lays hold of another. Over the course of time 
we live in an irregularly contoured area. So far as we are poorly 
adjusted, what we lay hold of at a distance is held apart from the 
body; it does not cohere with it but instead repels or blocks it. 
But a poorly adjusted body is alive beyond the minimum; it does 
not vegetate, or exist through the use of a limited flaccid avenue 
or two; indeed it acts sometimes more vigorously than a well- 
adjusted body might, to deal with what it does not know how to 
master, use, or pass beyond. 

Sensitivity is obviously not peculiar to man. It is surely charac- 
teristic of all the higher living beings. But it seems also to be char- 
acteristic of some very low-grade beings. Oysters and trees, bats and 
sperm seem to be keyed to objects at a distance from their borders. 
These beings do not merely act or interact, but respond; they are 
not passive beings which merely answer pressures when and as they 
occur, but beings which insist upon themselves, directing them- 
selves in a tensional way towards what lies outside. Their living 
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bodies function as a kind of existence which fills out a structure 
reaching to distant objects. Their centre of gravity is not inside 
themselves, but at a distance. 


ACTION 


A body can be said to act only so long as it is alive; when it dies 
it will then be active or reactive, but it will not engage in any act. 
But though it is proper to speak of a being which is engaged in 
metabolic processes or which is responsive as being active, it would 
be better to reserve this term for the effort involved in the attain- 
ment of a position or status, as referring to what it does as a single 
being, and then in order to be coordinate with what lies outside it. 
In its acts a being gives specific forms to the relation of opposition 
which it has towards whatever it may confront. When it acts, it 
vitalizes the relation of opposition to make itself a being which is 
together with others as no longer needed or disturbing but as co- 
existent, constituting a single situation with it. 

Action involves the infusion of energy within an area exhibiting 
a specialized form of the relation of opposition. Since action takes 
its start with the individual, it is easy to mistake it for the activity 
of response. But the two are quite different. A response awaits 
definite elicitation, and brings about some specific result within a 
structure directed towards some object, whereas action fills out a 
relation already established between oneself and a portion of the 
world as constituting a situation of which one is a part. The out- 
come of a response is a possible adjustment; the outcome of an 
activity is a situation in which a being coexists with others as better 
or worse, relevant or irrelevant, dominant or recessive. A being can 
be adjusted with respect to indifferent or important things; it can 
be dominant or submissive; on the other hand, a being may make 
itself part of a situation of important objects and even have primary 
rank there, and still be maladjusted. An indolent man finds his 
ease among trivia; an anxious mother lives in the world defined 
by herself and her children, but is not well attuned to them. Action 
creates a situation in which a being is an indispensable but not 
necessarily an adjusted or valuable part; adjustment brings it into 
accord with what is beyond it, but not necessarily so that it be- 
comes a member of the same situation with what is beyond. In the 
one something is accepted as coordinate; in the other something 
is approached as that which is to be subjugated. 
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Those who speak of men as though they were atomic beings some- 
how brought together only in society have evidently made a double 
abstraction. They have skipped over the fact that other living 
beings, besides men, belong to a world larger than their bodies, and 
they have ignored the fact that these worlds are not merely social 
in nature. Most animals live in groups; but whether they do or not, 
they live in an environment. Other members of their group are 
conspicuous parts of the environment; the society the members form 
with one another is a limited part of the larger environmental world. 
And this is true of men, as well as of lower orders. But when men 
live in societies, they are caught in patterns distinct from those 
which characterize animal groups, for human societies have tradi- 
tions, conventions, a temporal value which the others do not have. 
A Lebensraum, then, is essentially an animal’s space; a man has one 
only incidentally. In fact man, as we actually know him, reverses 
the entire trend of the lower orders. Men are born into families 
or tribes, whereas animals are born in areas; men are concerned 
with environments which are in the background of their societies, 
whereas animals force some of their fellows into the foreground of 
a common environment. 


APPETITES 


A response has a direction both in its structure and in its energy ; 
it begins from the individual and terminates in something outside 
him. A life has no direction; it is a present filling of a present ana- 
tomy, and when the organism acts on the world outside, the life 
in it receives as well as takes, interplays rather than alters or sub- 
mits. Action like life fills out a present structure in which different 
parts and junctures are coordinate; but unlike life it has a definite 
direction, issuing as it does from the individual and moving out 
to some distant point which it then makes vitally coordinate with 
itself to constitute the situation in which the individual can be a 
part. Appetite differs from all these because it has a structure 
which owes its presence to the action of something outside it. The 
structure it uses is teleologically determined, a creature of an eliciting, 
an attracting agent. 

Our appetites are stimulated, which is to say awakened. In 
this respect they differ from responses. Strictly speaking, responses 
are never stimulated. Stimulation supposes something which is 
released, allowed to come into the open and make itself manifest, 
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but a response has no being until it is present as a directed relation 
filled out with energy. An appetite has a definite nature before 
it is expressed; a response has a nature only when it is expressed. 
An appetite does not hide within the recesses of the body, to leap 
out at an appropriate time. Its nature is defined by an objective 
now acting on the body. Some things which are at a distance from 
that body in space are, in relation to it, prospective possessions, 
obstacles, agencies. When energy is exhibited in answer to their 
provocative presence, they become items in the future that the 
being will seek to realize, to have concrete and present as its own 
body is. The attractive objects which one confronts are possibilities 
that happen to be localized in concrete things. Other possibilities 
have a different source —some are abstract goals, others are sub- 
divisions of an ideal, still others are referents of signs shared by a 
number, and so on. All these possibilities are capable of awakening 
appetites of some sort; so far as they do they make up the future 
that is pertinent to the being now. 

Sooner or later we are always brought around to providing some 
filling for the structures which relate us to the pertinent future. 
We want the energy that we provide to be forced along routes which 
terminate in the prospects. But this does not always occur. If it 
did our appetites would always be directed by and be pointed at 
specific things, and would always satisfactorily terminate in them. 
But we control our appetites, subjugate them, make them yield 
to other demands. Moreover, we are single beings. Since we are, 
we cannot, without hopelessly dividing ourselves, allow ourselves 
to be the creatures of our appetites. Without knowing what we 
are doing, without deliberation or intent, we subordinate our various 
appetites to the need to reach a single objective which is appropriate 
to ourselves as single beings. We force the different termini of our 
appetites to fall into place as subordinate to some more distant, 
less powerful, but more persistent objective. We do not merely 
eat to quiet a hunger, but eat in order to be healthy. We do not 
merely eat what awakens our hunger, but what is consistent with 
our overarching appetite to do justice to our need for water, rest, 
and the like. 

Our appetites do not submit to an overarching directional action 
without resistance. Sometimes the resistance is very great. Appe- 
tites can run away from us, function too autonomously. When 
this occurs the body pursues a miscellany of unrelated goals, and 
is then a creature of what happens to attract it for the moment. 
A reverse stress is also possible. The individual may be so absorbed 
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in the pursuit of some more distant unified prospect that it neglects 
the needs of particular appetites. When this occurs it longs rather 
than seeks, aspires rather than pursues. 

As is true of response and action, appetites may follow step by 
step along the well-demarcated junctures of the structure its energy 
quickens; it may skip steps; it may fill out the structure so as to 
make the entire pattern a newly enriched structure which can be 
subsequently filled out with further energy; it may overrun the 
structure entirely, as it does when the being is gluttonous, com- 
pulsive. It may reach the prospect by a number of steps dictated 
by that object. It is then engaged in overcoming obstacles. Only 
when the steps through which it goes are dictated by the object it 
is to reach, does it function as a properly ordered appetite. The 
steps here are laid out in advance of the energy which goes through 
them, but only a step or so at a time. The steps are determined 
by the prospect in reply to the achievements of the organism in the 
course of its progress with respect to that prospect. Because the 
appetitive being has made such and such a move towards the pros- 
pect, the organism is led by the prospect to take another and another. 
Each of these, as required by the prospect, is a step, a juncture in 
the appetitive structure. 

Subhuman beings have appetites; they too are lured by prospects. 
But the prospects which attract them are all specific things in the 
role of beings to be reached, and never genuine ideals, imaginary 
outcomes, or combinations of abstractions from what they confront. 
An animal on confronting water might thirst for it, but a man would 
at the same time be confronted with other appetitive lures and 
some imaginary ones. He always has his dislikes and his pre-es- 
tablished preferences even among things equally satisfying to his 
appetites. 


EXISTENCE AND THE Bopy 


A man’s body is part of many contexts. Dealt with in separation 
from these, its nature and operation become obscured. It has a 
life which owes its presence to an individualized existence, working 
together with an essence, a subjectivity, and a value. The body 
responds to a world outside it, interplaying and adjusting itself to 
the presence of others. It is directed towards a future which con- 
tains the promise of man’s completeness. It also has an organic 
connection with the mind, self, and concern; it plays a role in the 
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community, institutions, and civilization. And it and that part of 
the cosmic existence, of which it makes no specific use, affect one 
another all the time. 

To know the individual as an existing unit is not yet to know 
that it is alive and thus is not yet to see how a human bedy differs 
from a corpse. To know its life is not yet to know what it needs 
and ought to need; this is in part determined by the nature of the 
world about. To know its responses is not yet to know where it 
exists; this is a situational matter, dependent in part on its actions 
as ways of energizing a specific form of opposition between itself 
and others. To know its actions is not yet to know what appeals 
to it, what order its movements will follow. To know its appetites 
is not yet to know what effect it has on mind, self, and concern, 
or they on it, and is thus not to know what it does in the light of 
what is in the forefront of its attention, what is germane to its 
private self, and what answers to its claims and rights. To know 
how it interplays with the rest of the organism is not yet to know 
what effect it has on the community, institutions and civilization, 
or they on it, and is thus not yet to know it in the guise of a con- 
stituent, a member, or an agent. To know how it interplays with 
the basic dimensions of the human realm is not yet to know what 
effect it has on existence, or existence has on it, and is thus not yet 
to know what technology, or control, randomness and spontaneity, 
tragedy and comedy, and natural beauty are. 

An individual’s body interplays with existence, sometimes do- 
minating it and sometimes being dominated by it. It is then a unit 
in the history of cosmological man, of the history of nature, or of 
the history of natural man. But an individual is more than a unit; 
it has its own distinctive existence and adventures. To speak of 
it as a unit in these histories is to speak of it as though it presupposed 
those histories, as it if were an analytic, inconsequential part of them. 
3ut the adventures of man, at least in part, depend upon the ad- 
ventures of individual men. The interplay of individual bodies and 
cosmic existence constitutes a distinctive realm. Looked at from 
the standpoint of the individual body, that realm is constituted by 
the career of the body; viewed from the standpoint of the existence, 
that domain is constituted by the life span of the body; viewed 
naturally, the domain is constituted by the biography of the body. 
Careers are contributory elements in the history of cosmological 
man; life spans are contributory elements in the history of nature; 
biographies are contributory elements in the history of natural man. 
Those histories are not simple summations of the careers, spans, 
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or biographies, not only because these elements never act wholly 
in independence of other similar elements and thus constitute sys- 
tems not wholly explicable from the standpoint of any of the ele- 
ments within them, but because those systems themselves interplay 
with existence and by their help determine the nature of history. 
The history of natural man, for example, embraces all biographies 
as independent and distinct, the biographies as interlocked, and 
the outcome of the interplay of those interlocked biographies with 
cosmological existence. 

I was born some sixty years ago. Attending only to my body 
with its life, responses, actions, and appetites, and then viewing 
the domain I constitute with existence from a neutral perspective, 
I see that I have had a bodily biography, and that together with 
a limited number of other bodies I interplay with existence in a 
new way to make up a portion of the history of natural man. That 
part of history which I constitute with other bodies, as well as with 
all the other bodies of men with which I make no contact, constitutes 
the history of natural man. We know too little and have too many 
local interests to make it possible for us to do much with this history. 
We must be content with knowing a biography here and there 
as together with a little system of biographies interplaying with 
the existence which lies outside all human beings. And though 
it would be good to know the nature of that history, for its own sake 
and for what it might teach us about the way in which we might 
better prepare ourselves for our inevitable interplay with nature, 
it is the case that at this stage of human knowledge we cannot 
attend to this except by neglecting the at least equally significant 
histories made possible by the way in which our minds, selves, and 
concerns interplay with existence. But that is another and longer 
story.” 


* Editor’s Note. It should be remembered that this essay is a prelude to 
the philosophy of history which the author is now preparing. 
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Honor and Nobility of Soul: 


Descartes to Sartre 


Francois Heidsieck 


An attempt has been made in the following pages to present first 
a careful analysis of certain themes in Descartes’ moral doctrine. 
This is followed by a study of broader scope which examines Descartes’ 
philosophical posterity as represented by authors as different as Proud- 
hon, Ravaisson, and Sartre. 

It is hoped that readers will find a measure of historical solidity 
in the first part and that they will not be unsympathetic with the 
second. The latter is an expression of personal adherence and in- 
volvement which can hardly require of the reader more than an assent 
that equally involves the risk of personal commitment. But as 
Descartes himself has observed and as the diffusion of his work has 
proved, history is a living and present enterprise that constructs the 
future. 


What has come to be called the sense of honor plays a decisive 
role in moral life. If it is not the highest value, it is the point of 
reference to which all values are related and it orders them with res- 
pect to ourselves. Indeed, honor is “the social form of the moral 
duty of obligation.”! There is no concrete obligation which does 
not imply the mediation of honor. I feel that I am obligated 


1 Terraillon, L’honneur, sentiment et principe moral (Paris: Alcan, 1912), 
p. 293. 





Translated by James M. Sommerville, S.J. 
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only to those acts which, were I to fail to value them properly, 
would dishonor me. 

Shouid I add: dishonor me “in someone else’s eyes” or “in my 
own”? We have no real choice here: honor is my judge before 
others; it judges others before me, and we judge ourselves before it. 
As one psychologist puts it: “The image of one’s neighbor with 
which we end up is our own image.”? When I am ashamed I am 
in disgrace not only before others but before myself as well, and 
the precise lesson that shame teaches me is that I am only truly 
myself when I am before someone else. Similarly, proper esteem 
for oneself requires the approval of those whom I feel I ought to 
esteem. Our first responsibility is to merit the human dignity that 
we lay claim to. 

Furthermore, honor is even more directly at stake among moralists 
because it is the criterion for philosophical dialogue. What attracts 
me is not simply the moralist’s scientific knowledge nor his pe- 
dagogical competence but his quality as a man. He is discredited 
by prejudice and partisanship, while his courage and humanity do 
him honor and they alone establish his right to be read. 

A long philosophical tradition in the English language recognizes 
the importance of “loyalty” and allied notions in writers like Carlyle, 
Emerson, and Royce. French philosophy, on the other hand, almost 
seems to neglect the notion of honor and, save for de Vigny, it does 
not hold a decisive place in any of the great doctrines. This is often 
due to a certain mistrust, since it is feared that the word “honor” 
may conceal the very collective prejudice that the moralist rightly 
wants to unmask. Bergson, for example, explicitly reduced it to 
an “esprit de corps”’ which is assuredly only one aspect of it. The 
philosopher is, by profession, aloof from this group spirit since, as 
one man speaking to another, his aim is to withdraw his readers 
from the pressures that would induce them to conform to passing 
fads. Descartes wanted to free them from the Scholastics, Pascal 
from the Libertins, Voltaire and Diderot from “fanatics,” and Sartre 
from “les salauds.” Consequently, the peculiar understanding be- 
tween the author and his reader makes any explicit appeal to the 
criterion of honor quite superfluous; it supposes it. 

None the less, when honor has been compromised or perverted, 
what the moralist constantly tries to reestablish is a purer and truer 


2 FE. de Greef, Psychiatrie et religion (Paris: Fayard, 1958), p. 79. 
* Les deux sources de la morale el de la religion (Paris: Presses Universi- 


taires, 1932), p. 67. 
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conception. It is impossible for him to refuse to define it in some 
way, and, as far as French philosophers are concerned, no matter 
how subtle or veiled its expression may be, one should be able 
to uncover this doctrine of honor among them, for it is always 
present. 

We can observe, then, a striking continuity, or rather, a profound 
unity in the tradition that extends from Descartes to Jean-Paul 
Sartre. It is opportune to take note of it, not to shackle minds 
to a fixed tradition but to free them and give them assurance by 
establishing them once again in this living tradition. 


DESCARTES AND CHIVALRY 


Our first witness is Descartes who not only retains what is best 
from the Middle Ages but whose modernity is by no means exhausted 
even in our own day. It is not a question here of the “eternal” 
Descartes soaring above the crowd but of the man who is deeply 
involved, the contemporary of Western man, whether it be the 
man of the Crusades or the man of the Atomic Age. 

Gilson tells us how much Descartes, the philosopher, owes to 
earlier Scholastic notions. Nor has he, as a man, lost contact with 
the older spirit of chivalry, with that French chivalry, a lovely 
poem in thought and action, which, as Hegel saw, has every right 
to be regarded as a thoroughly philosophic enterprise; for in its 
brilliant mythology it contains a definition of man. 

In Descartes’ day chivalry had not yet become enshrined in a 
golden album but continued to exercise its influence in many ways. 
Balthazar Gracian drew from it his ideal of the perfect courtier; 
Ignatius of Loyola that of the soldier of Christ. Descartes received 
a double portion from what he learned in college as well as from 
the mundane world. Whether it was a question of the duties of the 
Christian knight or the worldly cavalier, he knew the whole of 
chivalry and he was not unfaithful to it. 

At this point, the proper procedure is to avoid making any state- 
ments that are not based on texts and to seek out the traces of 
chivalry in Descartes’ own work. There is no dearth of material, so 
we shall examine in turn the following four points: loyalty to one’s 
prince and country; the religious man; the place held by honor 
among other values; the virtue of nobility. These points represent 
a movement from the exterior to the interior, from outer custom 
to the motive that justifies it. 
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Loyalty 


Descartes might joke about “the paladins of our novels,” but 
neither he nor they had ever come to grips with that frigid monster, 
the great Leviathan, that is, the modern State with its police and 
impersonal administration. He always regarded the social function 
as a bond of personal loyalty: 


While each of us is a person separate from all others, one whose in- 
terests are, as a consequence, somehow distinct from those of the rest of 
the world, still we must always remember that no man can subsist alone 
and that each is a part of the universe, and even more particularly, a 
part of this state, of this society, of this family to which one is bound 
by country, by oath, by birth.4 


We must be devoted to “our prince, our country, our town, and 
even to a particular man when one esteems him much more than 
oneself.”® Descartes loves his country as one venerates a cherished 
person and this love, though it be a duty, is nonetheless spontaneous. 
It is true that we do not choose our family or place of birth, but 
nobility, “to which good birth seems to contribute so much,’ cannot 
break faith with its prince. This is the ethics of loyalty, that of a 
Vivien or of a Bernier in the feudal chansons. 


The Religious Man 


Neither can the man who is nobie break faith with his God. Very 
often the Cartesian doctrine of religion has been misunderstood. 
When he justifies religious adherence by appealing to “the religion 
of my nurse,” he is not proposing it as something arbitrary but 
wants to give it an authentic value as a feeling that is filial and 
profound. For if my birth may seem to be a contingent fact in the 
eyes of an indifferent observer, it is a providential sign which forbids 
me to value it lightly; it makes me capable of, as well as obliged 


* Letter to Elizabeth, Sept. 15, 1645. The French edition used by the 
author is Giuvres de Descartes, éd. A. Bridoux (Paris: Ed. de la Pléiade, 
N.R.F., 1941). The English versions are by the translator. 

5 Les passions de l’dme, art. 83. i 

® Ibid., art 161. Cf. Corneille, Heraclius: “La générosité suit la belle nais- 
sance.” For the translation of “la générosité” as nobleness or nobility, see 
note 23 below. 
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to, religious homage. “Far be it [from any man] that he should 
be so offensive and ungrateful to God as to want to take His place.”? 

For a vassal to pay homage to his Lord is not servitude but honor. 
And what thralidom could one find that is better founded than that 
of God? Homage paid to a prince and that paid to God borrow 
from one another, and through outer submission they increase sincere 
devotion. As an image of man’s love of God, Descartes does not 
hesitate to cite the example of the affection of the ambassador, 
Chanut, for his sovereign, Queen Christina.$ 

But on an even more profound level, he explicitly teaches in his 
letter to Chanut, dated February 1, 1647, that it is man’s love for 
God that is the model for every other love. Without wishing to 
delve into the mystery of grace and the gift of faith, he writes: 


I am certain that we can love God truly by the power of nature 
alone. I do not know whether or not this love is meritorious without 
the help of grace, and I leave to theologians the task of settling the point, 
but I can say that as far as this life is concerned, it is the most delightful 
and useful passion that we can have. 


As we shall see in a moment, the reason for this is that God leaves 
man entirely free in his acknowledgement. Cartesian love is surely 
not romantic love, immolation to the object loved. It is a union 
of wills founded on esteem for what one loves, requiring first of 
all esteem for self and facing it squarely.* To love, one must be a 
man of honor: “The Herculeses and the Rolands love more ardent- 
ly.” Loyalty in love, then, will even justify the sacrifice of one’s 
life: 


When an individual is freely linked to his prince or to his country, if 
his love is perfect, he should not look on himself as anything more than 
a very small part of the whole that he forms with them, and therefore 


7 Letter to Chanut, Feb. 1, 1647. It will be recalled that according to 
St. Thomas religion is a moral virtue pertaining to justice: man’s offering 
to God the subinission that is due Him. Descartes, who takes pains not to 
play the theologian, defines religion as a moralist and on this point is in full 
accord with the Scholastic doctors who were conteinporaries of chivalry and 
of the Crusades. 

§ To Chanut, Feb. 1, 1647. 

® Cf. the distinction proposed in Les passions de l’dme, art. 83: To love 
what one loves less than oneself is affeciion; equal to oneself is friendship; 
more than oneself is devotion. 

1 To Chanut, Feb. 1, 1647. 
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he should no more fear to embrace certain death in their service than 
one fears to draw a little blood from one’s arm so that the rest of the 
body may enjoy better health.™ 


The Place of Honor among Other Values 


This élan of love should not smack of a blustering humanism 
that is still attached to self. Descartes speaks with great circum- 
spection about “glory” and, as Nadal has shown, would be inclined 
to condemn most of Corneille’s heroes without distinction. Glory 
“is different from the inner satisfaction one has after having per- 
formed a good action; for we are sometimes praised for things that 
we do not feel are good and blamed for those that we believe are 
better.” 

Vainglory is the usurpation of that true honor which presupposes 
the esteem of self and conformity of the will to the most enlightened 
judgment. Still Descartes does not deprive honor of the sign which 
comes from the approbation of others, and he recognizes “that one 
has reason to esteem oneself when one sees that one is esteemed 
by others.” Since it is based on mutual esteem, love gives assurance 
of honor and protects it; but it is always ordered to the judgment 
and safeguarded by the true. 

Descartes knows that the soul is joined to the body, but even in 
carnal love or love of the senses he insists on the autonomy of the 
rational will. This is the guarantee, even in carnal love, of that 
dignity that is the hallmark of modesty and which has always been 
the characteristic note of feminine honor. But he was also interested 
in the purely spiritual affection that transpires between one soul 
and another, as he shows when treating of the honor due to per- 
sons of high station both in theory and in practice. 

Let us begin with practice. Descartes is most solicitous to express 
his esteem visibly to those who are entitled to it by reason of their 
person or rank. “The noble and generous soul...feels no repugnance 
in according all due honor and respect to each man according to 
his rank and the authority that he has in the world.” Thus, when 
through the good offices of Huygens he presents the Discourse 


11 To Chanut, Feb. 1, 1647. Cf. Les passions de l’'dme, art. 83, and the 
Letter to Elizabeth of Sept. 15, 1645. ~ 

12 Les passions de l'dme, art. 204; cf. also art. 206. 

18 Jbid., art. 204 at the end. 

14 Jbid., art. 164. See art. 156 on “la courtoisie. 
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on Method to the ambassador, to the king, or to the minister, each 
is addressed in the proper manner. Again, when he offers his 
apologies both to Elizabeth and Christina, or to the Princess Pala- 
tinate for having sent to another the moral epistles originally ad- 
dressed to her personally; or when he suggests to the Queen of 
Sweden that she look over some writings not originally written for 
her, out of respect and lest he seem to confront the Queen with 
an accomplished fact, he sends the letters to his friend, the Am- 
bassador Chanut, so that she may ask him for them if she is so 
inclined.’ 

It is clear that Descartes does not consider following protocol 
an act of self-abasement, but rather a way of maintaining his posi- 
tion with a noblesse that is instinct with tact and discretion.” There 
is no need to press the point, though it might be instructive to 
observe how Descartes conducts himself with simple people, with 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, or with scholars. He leaves nothing 
to chance, always managing to do the right thing, not without oc- 
casionally putting up a staunch defense of his own position. 

As for theory, on one occasion at least Descartes gives expression 
to the principles that guide him with respect to honor and the trap- 
pings of honor. Les passions de l’dme already reminds us that those 
who are noble “never despise anyone” and are “more inclined to 
excuse than to blame.”4® They cannot tolerate those who take 
lightly “the several constraints to which honor obliges them.” 
The letter of November 20, 1647, to Queen Christina on the sovereign 
good and all true goods squarely poses the question: Is honor a good? 

Descartes brings up this question when he examines the ancient 
moralists. He finds that the sovereign good lies in a firm will to 
do good and in the contentment that is its reward. It is this, he 
says, that will reconcile the virtue or honor of Zeno and the pleasure 
of Epicurus. 


4% To Huygens, June 14, 1637. 

146 Compare the letters to Elizabeth and to Chanut, March 20, 1647. 

17 One hesitates to call attention here to the incredible impropriety of a 
modern editor of Descartes who considered this protocol to be a ritual with- 
out importance and dared to destroy the arrangement by publishing in small 
type and out of place these dedicatory epistles. Either one is democratic 
or one is i:.t! Let us recall the courteous and straightforward welcome given 
by Descaries to the young student, Burman. He was as free from personal 
pride as he was from sycophancy. The editor’s naiveté is unpardonable in 
an historian, even an historian of philosophy. 

18 Les passions de l’dme, art. 154. 

 Ibid., art. 207. 
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Is the maxim that one should strive first for lucidity of judgment, 
then firmly will those things that one believes good, identical with 
the maxim that one should seek after honor and praise? The reply 
is nuanced, and one must distinguish the marks of honor that arise 
from fortune and the honor that follows upon true merit and is 
the same as virtue. Outer marks of honor are not the sovereign 
good: 


For since I am sure that Your Majesty is more concerned with your 
virtue than with your crown, I have no hesitation in saying that I do 
not think that there is a just reason for praising anything but that virtue. 
All other goods are worthy only of being esteemed but not of being 
honored or praised.”° 


Is he, like a preacher, here condemning the world’s honor? Let us 
read the text again to bring out the paradox that it hides. What 
Descartes says is that, aside from virtue, no other goods, not even 
honor and praise, are worthy of being honored. It will not help 
matters much to hold that honor is used in two different senses, 
that is, as an exterior mark of submission on the one hand and as 
inner devotion on the other. The Queen was, or at least ought to 
have been, more concerned about her virtue than about her crown; 
but at the same time her subjects were surely not to regard their 
marks of respect as mere pretense and the crown as a toy. 

All becomes clear once honor is given its strongest sense, a sense 
which, as de Vigny will tell us later on, is essentially a religious one. 
Evidently, Descartes’ intention is to separate love and idolatry. 
The expressions of respect on the part of her subjects only signify 
that reverence which they owe to their queen. But the sovereign 
—and a woman at that—could hardly pay reverence to herself. 
She owes reverence only to the majesty of her rank which is a gift 
of God and which He embellishes even more to the extent that she 
proves herself worthy of it. 

Honor and praise are due only to God and to those rulers whom 
He of His bounty gives us. But immediately after the sentence 
cited above, “All other goods are worthy only of being esteemed 
but not of being honored or praised,” Descartes adds the following 
words which have great philosophical import: 


..unless one presupposes that they have been acquired or obtained from 
God through the proper use of free will. For honor and praise are a kind 


2 To Queen Christina, Noy. 20, 1647. 
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of recompense, and only those things that depend on the will call for 
recompense or punishment. 


This, in effect, is to restore human honor; it is to see in it no longer 
simply the mark of an authority established by God, but to grant 
a share of it to the common man as well as to the great. 

Observe that honor is obtained “from God.” But this means 
that what we receive from God is our free will whose employment 
is given over to us alone, whether for our merit or demerit. God so 
emancipates the human creature that even the cult that we render 
back to God rises entirely from our free will. And this, says Descartes 
a few lines farther on, “makes us in some nay like unto God and 
seems to exempt us from being his subjects.” Sartre will say the same 
thing, but without belief in God, whereas Descartes is in admiration 
of man’s honor as well as God’s. 

Finally, not to delay too long on this fine passage, it must be 
said that it is free will that constitutes not only the condition for 
honor but honor itself. It is at the source of every undertaking 
that can merit for us the love of others and love of ourselves. Des- 
cartes says clearly that “free will is in itself the most noble of things 
that can exist in us”; this it is in itself, for the mediocre or unworthy 
use that we can make of it does not annul the power that we always 
have of achieving the virtue that it makes possible. According to 
Sartre’s formula, so like that of Descartes on many points, what 
this means is that “there is always a possibility for the coward of 
being no longer a coward and for the hero of ceasing to be a hero.” 
But to the extent that a man lives up to his dignity, Descartes will 
deny him neither pride, nor contentment, nor joy. 

In spite of what a rapid reading of the letter on the sovereign 
good might lead one to believe, we may conclude that Descartes 
does not condemn the sentiment of honor. On the contrary, it holds 
first place after the supernatural love of God.” But it is not the 
honor of one who is prejudiced or precipitous. Beyond strength 
of will in the affirmation of self, it supposes the antecedent will to 
use one’s intelligence to find the truth, so that one will make no 


1 T’existentialisme est un humanisme (Paris: Nagel, 1946), p. 62. Trans- 
lated into English as Evisfentialism (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947). Throughout this article the citations are translated directly from 
the French. 

2 Bossuet is faithful not only to St. Thomas but to Descartes when he 
places honor after the grace of God in the hierarchy of true goods. It takes 
precedence over the gifts of health, intelligence, licit pleasures, and wealth. 
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decision that is not in accord with an enlightened judgment: “To 
judge well and to judge the best possible,” writes Madame Rodis 
Lewis by way of summary. 


Nobility of Soul 


The Cartesian doctrine can be summed up in a word that has 
not been used so far: la générosité, or “the spirit of nobility” (= the 
spirit proper to a noble). The texts in the Traité des passions are 
so well known that there is no need to analyze them. After what 
has been said already, it should be sufficient to refer to the fun- 
damental definition: 


Thus, I believe that true “nobility” (générosité), which induces a man 
to esteem himself to the highest degree consonant with legitimate esteem, 
consists on the one hand simply in the fact that he knows that nothing 
truly belongs to him save this free disposition of his will, and hence there 
is no reason why he should be praised or blamed unless it be for the 
good or bad use of it; and on the other hand in the fact that he feels in 
himself a firm and constant resolve to use it well, that is, never to lack 
a will for undertaking and carrying out all things that he shall judge 
to be best—which is to pursue virtue perfectly.4 


Since it is both a passion and a virtue, we cannot begin to spell out 
the various effects that nobility of soul produces as a remedy for 
all the disorders of the passions. But I would like to point out how 
much Descartes owes to the preceding centuries and how he stim- 
ulates the transcending of his own doctrine that will come about 
once and for all in the eighteenth century. 


* The French term, générosilé, cannot be adequately rendered by the 
English word “generosity.” As used by Descartes it still retains the flavor 
of the Latin generosilas (adj. generosus) which refers primarily to noble birth, 
to the quality of one who is of good stock. It is assumed that those who are 
well born will be noble, high-minded, not mean or stingy, that they will be 
generous in the accepted English sense of the word. The author of this ar- 
ticle, following Descartes, retains the native meaning of the term. It has 
been defined: “Qualité d’une Ame fiére, bien née; sentiment de l’honneur 
qui porte aux actions nobles et courageuses.” Cf. Dictionnaire alphabétique 
et analogique de la langue francaise (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1957), 
III, under “générosité.” The translator, here and in the passages that follow, 
has rendered the term in question by the English term “nobility” with em- 
phasis on the spiritual quality of soul. — Translator’s note. 

#4 Les passions de l’dme, art. 153, 
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To establish the first point, namely, the role of nobility of soul 
in governing the passions, it is important to recall the structure 
of the Traité des passions. In 1646 it had only two parts; the third 
was added only just before the publication of the treatise in 1649. 
Now this third section brings about a veritable alteration in the 
book, the original treatise on psycho-physiology becoming, through 
the notion of nobility with which it is entirely taken up, a manual 
of moral doctrine. 

The rupture is easy to detect. In Article 54 of the second part 
nobility is but one among the other passions, and not one of the 
six principal ones at that. Beginning with Article 145, it becomes 
one of the “general remedies” against all unruly passions.2* Then 
with Article 152, the theme assumes a leading role and dominates 
the third part. It is amusing to watch Descartes cleverly concealing 
the break as he insists that the physiological expression of pride 
and shame were there from the start.2”7 The book has shifted, never- 
theless, from physiology to moral philosophy. Are we to suppose 
then that some particular doctrinal influence pushed Descartes 
along? As a matter of fact, he says in Article 161: “I have called 
this virtue “générosité” following the usage of our language rather 
than “magnanimity” after the usage of the School, where it is not 
well known.” 

One might be inclined to say with the Freudians that since Des- 
cartes is denying something, he must therefore be affirming it: 
his doctrine of nobility is nothing but an extract from the pages 
of the Summa Theologica where Thomas Aquinas treats of magna- 
nimity. Conceivably this hypothesis can be sustained on certain 
points of detail, for example, in the distinction between virtuous 
humility, which nobility includes, and vicious humility or servility, 
which it excludes.” Were I an historian I would no doubt maintain 


25 It is even derived from a passion that is itself derivative, relating to 
esteem for self which, in turn, is related to admiration, the latter being one 
of the six principal passions. 

* This article, situated towards the end of the second part, is clearly a 
stepping stone: “Il y a deux remédes généraux...le premier est la générosité, 
de laquelle je parlerai ci-aprés.” 

27 The break is also concealed by the imperturbable arrangement of the 
book. After the examination of the six principal passions in Part II, one 
would expect to pass on to the study of the “particular passions” as secondary. 
Instead we suddenly discover they have assumed the principal role on the 
level of intersubjectivity and moral existence. 

% After article 54 “générosité” and “magnanimity” are synonymous. 

2 Compare Summa Theologica, II-II, q. 161, a. 1, where it is stated that 
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that Descartes had read the Secunda secundae of St. Thomas’ 
Summa. 

However, we must believe Descartes when he tells us that this 
doctrine of magnanimity was not very well known among the Scho- 
lastics of his time. He singles it out with a certain disdain, which 
is a way of using St. Thomas against those of his disciples who had 
not managed to keep his teaching alive. But Descartes also says 
in the same sentence that he is borrowing the term nobility (and 
hence the thing itself) “from the usage of our language,” that is, 
from his country, from his traditions, and from his forebears, rather 
than from any academic recollections or bookish learning. We must 
agree with Madame Rodis-Lewis in maintaining that Descartes here 
ranges himself “in the Aristotelian-Thomistic line.”® And, after all, 
is not this the tradition of Western thought? Descartes and St. 
Thomas have the same ancestors, but Descartes had no need of 
Thomas to teach him about them. 

Actually, a direct and alert reading of the texts of Aristotle, 
Thomas, and Descartes cannot help but reveal the originality of 
each one of them. For Aristotle, the incentive to honor remains 
distinct from the virtuous will. He holds it to be a fact of experience 
that one cannot commit shameful acts and seriously lay claim to 
marks of honor. Honor is an adornment added to virtue, a beauty 
which makes us envy the gods when we see them receiving honor 
and glory even beyond the outstanding men of this world." St. 
Thomas resolves the ambiguities in Aristotle by distinguishing a 
passion for honor, in which zest for the difficulty overcome is 
mixed with the call of the good, and the virtue of magnanimity 
which moderates and governs this passion. It is a human thing to 
have a taste for honor; it is virtue to apply reason to it.” Here 
again reason rectifies externally the incentive to honor. 

It is only Descartes who refuses to subordinate honor to reason; 
he identifies them, with reason acting on free will which, in itself, 
is noble. Thus honor is not only admired as an adornment or jus- 


humility can become vicious (“puta cum homo honorem suum non intelligens, 
comparat se jumentis insipientibus et similis fit illis”), and Les passions de 
Vdme, articles 155 and 159. 

%® Genevitve Rodis-Lewis, La morale de Descaries (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 1957), p. 74. ; 

31 Cf. Nichomachean Ethics, IV, 3, 1123b-1125a. 

32 Cf. II-II, g. 121, a. 5 on fortitude, and q. 121, a. 3c: “Ad rationem vir- 
tutis humanae pertinet ut in rebus humanis bonum rationis servetur, quod 
est proprium hominis bonum.” 
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tified in view of a higher value; it is itself the highest value, being 
but another name for free will in its moral and social implications. 


THE CARTESIAN HERITAGE: STIMULUS TO DEMOCRACY 


Turning to the second point referred to above, we shall indicate 
how the heritage left by Descartes to his posterity surpasses dia- 
lectically the letter of his doctrine. When he sets up free will as 
a power noble in itself or when he holds that those who are noble 
never despise anyone, he has already replaced an autocratic ethical 
doctrine with a democratic one which will soon triumph in the 
political order. This requires some explanation. We have pointed 
out how Descartes respects the prerogatives of princes. We also 
know how he condemns “the disturbing and mischievous humors” 
of particular reformers. For solid reasons which we shall not discuss 
here, Descartes is politically a traditionalist. Just as he takes care 
not to tread on theological ground, he is careful not to propose a 
positive political philosophy. He moves with circumspection, for 
his business is elsewhere. 

No doubt, nobility is associated with good birth: this is the feudal 
conception of nobility transmitted by blood. But if one keeps to 
the letter of Article 161 in J.es passions de l’dme, a good case can 
be made to show that Descartes attributes qualitative differences 
among souls to God’s free but unequal distribution of the natural 
gifts that incline one to virtue. A noble coat of arms js only a sign, 
and by no means an infallible one, of nobility of soul. 

But nobility means much more than good birth; it proves itself 
in the exercise of judgment and will. And in this respect all men 
are equal since free will is a universal privilege. The Declaration 
of Rights of 1789 will do nothing more than link together the fact 
of unequal birth, received from another, and free will, shared by 
each one equally, and proclaim that “all men are born reasonable 
and free.” Descartes has said this much already, but he so sepa- 
rates birth and liberty that moral equality does not entail juridical 
and political equality. Montesquieu understood well what the events 
of the century after Descartes would proclaim (nor could it have 
done so without him), namely, that the principle of the monarchy 
is honor in its biological, irrational, or providential aspects, but 
that the principle of democracy is virtue, that is, the honor of every 
man who is free to become whatever he can be. If Montesquieu 
remained a monarchist, he could only remain so because he is a 
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pessimist who does not believe in the universality of virtue. Had 
Descartes, as an optimist with regard to the individual and the pri- 
vate citizen, given a sufficient reply to the points made by Machia- 
velli? Montesquieu did not think so. 

But in spite of the resolutely non-political character of Descartes’ 
social philosophy, it can hardly be doubted that he does set up 
the foundations of democracy. Does he not admit that those who 
are noble “easily persuade themselves that all other men can have 
this knowledge and feeling about themselves,” wherein they rec- 
ognize their own nobility? After this, privileges could hardly 
stand for long. The one who is noble, if he benefits from them, 
will want to renounce them; if he does not have them, he will, for 
the sake of his own dignity, demand that they be abolished. 

Thus, the honor of chivalry becomes dialectically the honor of 
“Yhonnéte homme” and before long the honor of the citizen. For 
nobility, if it accepts the promises of blood, counts for their ful- 
fillment on the dignity of the spirit. Physiology turns into morality. 
When Descartes’ body receives its final burial, aristocracy will al- 
ready have passed over into democracy. 

A century will pass before this takes place. And while we shall 
not attempt to trace the entire history of the sentiment of honor 
from the days of Descartes, it must be clear even now that it is one 
of the keys to history. Montesquieu provided an illustrious example 
when treating of the greatness and decadence of the Romans, though 
he is also thinking of his own contemporaries and of the transforma- 
tion of honor which we have been discussing. It continues even 
into our own day in the new demands of the so-called underdeveloped 
nations. Every lesson has its lasting effects. Thus, if we must grant 
what might be called the false victory of the French Revolution, 
still there can be no doubt that, in principle at least, lofty spiritual 
values did win out over the values of flesh and blood when universal 
suffrage, as an expression of the general will of the whole people, 
replaced the right of primogeniture. 

But as the English parliamentarian, Edmund Burke, noted when 
reproaching our revolutionaries, principles are not everything. Among 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century, and later among the 
leaders of the Revolution, there was a fiercely impassioned desire 
“to be right” (avoir raison), and it was to be the source of many 
crimes. The worst of it was not the guillotine, that abomination that 
was no more devastating than famine and plague, but the aggres- 


% Les passions de l’dme, art. 154. 
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sion against that part of France still bound to the earlier code of 
honor. The consequences were to be felt for more than a century. 

That is why, in a leap that may seem excessive to the prudent 
historian, we shall let three witnesses speak who would seem to 
be especially significant during the period that followed the French 
Revolution: Alfred de Vigny, P. J. Proudhon, and Félix Ravaisson. 
Descartes has now been dead for two centuries or more, but it takes 
a long time to take the measure of a moral change. When Ravaisson 
at the end of his life was writing his Testament philosophique before 
the turn of the century, beyond the accidents of history he heard 
the message of the philosophy of heroism; but in his eyes it is Des- 
cartes who remains its most authentic messenger. 


Count de Vigny 


Proudhon and, above all, de Vigny write under the impact of 
events. The latter’s Grandeur et servitude militaires bears witness 
to the fact that the mainspring has been broken; the chain of tradi- 
tions has been sundered. But if the nobility no longer constitutes a 
body, there are always certain individuals who feel called upon to 
testify in its behalf, even though they be only of common stock 
themselves. Thus, while Descartes expected of nobility “a pleasure 
incomparably sweeter, more lasting, and more solid than those that 
derive from any other source," de Vigny could only entertain 
a rearguard action, a kind of honorary resistance, without hope of 
overcoming his disillusionment. Honor, he says, has now become 
a religion without God; he also portrays it as without joy or hope. 
But disappointed claims do not die easily. Decent people and heroes 
may no longer be able to prevent the Machiavellis from pulling 
all the strings, but they still know their right: ali is lost save honor. 

In de Vigny honor takes on an esthetic rather than a moral value. 
It is “the poetry of duty” and no longer the instinct of virtue. This 
adjustment makes it more feminine, a kind of “virile modesty.” 
Here pride masquerades under the guise of modesty: the useless 
hero playing cards in the dungeon of Vincennes. It is as though 
de Vigny wanted to cry out: “France, what have you done to your 
heroes ?” 

But let us not be too hard on one who bears witness against a 
decadence that he condemns. It is no longer an age when one can 


% To Queen Christina, Nov. 20, 1647. 
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speak like du Guesclin. De Vigny speaks the truth for an honor 
that suffers, especially for the honor that is sacrificed in death. 
So this feeling does take on a certain firmness. But it is an effort that 
leads nowhere and the course of events appears to him to be nothing 
more than an absurd fable, with nothing so absurd as himself. ‘The 
more inflexible he is, the closer he approaches despair, a mute des- 
pair too deep for sound or tears. A contemporary of Kierkegaard, 
de Vigny goes further than merely proclaiming the existentialist 
themes of despair and absurdity; but he does not mold them into 
a philosophy. The contrast between events and his dream is too 
great. The dream retains its meaning, and so does life, but only 
when it exhausts itself in keeping the dream alive: the soldier has 
turned into a poet. 


PROUDHON 


With Proudhon it is just the reverse. The thinker becomes a 
soldier, the soldier of an idea rather than of any army; hence the 
curious case of a general without troops or of a lone footsoldier 
without a leader. Such is Proudhon; he is the whole army and his 
élan constrasts sharply with de Vigny’s disenchantment. But it is 
soon apparent that his enthusiasm is for the idea and that, in the 
name of progress, present reality irritates him, just as it annoyed 
de Vigny in the name of the past and of tradition. He too lives 
in the idea with a Quixotic and marvellous ardor. 

Like de Vigny, Proudhon sets human honor over against religious 
faith, for the rupture brought about by the French Revolution is 
not only social but religious. The Christianity that was still a living 
force at the time of Descartes is no longer. Believers still adhere 
to Christianity, but de Vigny and Proudhon who have withdrawn 
from it are only scandalized at the spectacle of those who have re- 
mained faithful; and they in their turn will have occasion to give 
scandal. In La mort du loup, de Vigny attains a peak of violence 
that is blasphemous. Proudhon, on the other hand, does not blas- 
pheme the Divinity; he has no desire to be an atheist but an “an- 
titheist.” So he reserves his thunder for the Church. 

If honor is the first prerogative of God, then priests teach their 
flocks a degrading servility. And when all is said and done, it is 
Mammon that rules and enchains the people. Religion is the “my- 
thology” of justice, the great mystification which, under pretext 
of reverencing God, makes men slaves to other men. But the Revo- 
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lution, having shaken off the yoke of privilege and the priesthood 
—both of them parties to social injustice—will reestablish the dig- 
nity of each man, or personal rights, and in the reciprocity of true 
right it will usher in Justice. 

Proudhon is thus far removed from Descartes who finds the 
divine liberality at the source of human honor in the gift of free 
will that God grants to every man. Like Sartre, Proudhon believes 
that human honor and religious homage are radically antagonistic. 
Liberty betrays itself in authorizing cult, just as it betrays itself 
in accepting the authority of the State. Proudhon no longer finds 
it possible to love a town or a nation as Descartes did. Justice is 
established by law among citizens, between man and man. And 
while law may be applied by jurists, it no longer has its source 
in a State that is prior and superior to individuals. Love “sub- 
merged in justice’ is reserved for private relations, such as between 
spouses, while marriage has become the “sacrament of justice.” 

In his excellent book, Proudhon et le Christianisme, Father de 
Lubac has shown that our author has not broken with the tradition 
of Christian thought as much as one might suppose. Occasionally 
Proudhon himself recognizes this, as when religion, denounced as 
a “mythology,” is reinstated as an “allegory” of justice. A myth 
transposes and contains a truth. We shall also show that he did 
not make a complete break with that other mythology of justice, 
the chivalrous conception of man; and in this it will be found that 
he is not far from Descartes. 

Proudhon supposes three ages of humanity. In the beginning 
we find a natural heroism and what might be called the instinct 
for the right, still expressed in the customs of the Roman city. 
After this, submission to the Church destroys this primitive justice 
until, finally, the Revolution reestablishes it in institutions. But 
we still have the task of preserving the Revolution, which very 
quickly tends to degenerate into a new Church. 

In Proudhon, then, there is a dogma of primitive justice prior to 
the Fall. Original sin enters when man abandons justice for religion. 
But justice is not, as Rousseau thought, a construct of human ini- 
tiative through a social contract. It is eternal. 

This justice without State and without God borrows its formulae, 
curiously enough, from the language of chivalry. Does he not speak 


% All of the citations in this section are from the Bouglé-Moysset edi- 
tion of La justice dans la Révolulion et dans I’ Eglise (Paris: Marcel Riviére, 
1930). 
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of “oath,” “appanage,’** and so on, to define relations among peers? 
But in order to exorcise more effectively the ghost of Christianity 
he prefers to seek his knights in Homer !%” 

All his “mutualism” rests, not on a utilitarian theory of economic 
exchange, but on the reciprocity of speakers in a dialogue, the word 
given versus the word received. Thus he outlines a doctrine of 
language and intersubjectivity that is strikingly modern; nothing 
like it will be found before Husserl. But the principle of this doctrine 
is the relation among peers in chivalry, and in it he finds his model. 

Not unlike Fichte, Proudhon first poses the self, or consciousness. 
But consciousness cannot be conceived alone, for it is opposed, 
not to the non-self, as in Fichte, but to the other self. Justice is the 
“relation between self and another self that is not myself.”® It is 
first established by the direct coming together of speakers in the 
exchange of words: “Without the spoken word justice is impossible.” 
Like the grammatical contract which it prefigures it will be im- 
plicit. Justice is the element in the immediate confrontation of 
consciousnesses that gives rise to law and in various circumstances 
invents it, just as language is the implicit understanding which 
enables us to grasp words that are new and never heard before. 
Man does not begin in the animal isolation of the state of nature, 
as Rousseau held, but he manifests what Proudhon calls “the egoism 
of justice” or again “societal self-esteem.”* It is this honor that is 
claimed for oneself and recognized in another. Man’s true progress 
is brought about when each one feels an obligation to virtue out of 
human respect. The oath of justice, the “public faith,“ consists 
in this that men “swear to one anothera perpetual alliance on their 
honor, mutually guaranteed.”“ Do we not seem to hear the voice 
of a Knight of the Round Table? 

This is a far cry from Descartes who passes through God and the 
divine veracity before establishing the existence of one’s neighbor, 
and again through God and the gift that He gives us before pro- 
claiming the nobleness of man. Proudhon puts God outside the 


%¢ Proudhon, La justice, I, 311 and 352. 

37 Ibid., I, 367. 

8 Jbid., I, 214. Cf. Sartre: “Par le je pense, nous nous atteignons nous- 
méimes en face de l’autre et l’autre est aussi certain pour nous que nous- 
mémes.” 


% Jbid., I, 218. 
 Jbid., 1, 421. 
“ JIbid., III, 263. 
“ Ibid., 1, 294. 
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circle. But he feels obliged to recognize the “supernatural”* char- 
acter of the juridical will which emerges in the relation between 
persons. Without furnishing any reasoned proof, he simply an- 
nounces the fact of this justice and this mutual exchange in the 
spoken word. 

However, Descartes and Proudhon meet again when they make 
virtue depend on the use of free will alone: “By freedom man stim- 
ulates himself to do good.” Aside from mediocrity of style, is this 
not exactly the Cartesian definition of nobility of soul? Its con- 
sequences are the same, and just as Descartes proscribes pride, 
Proudhon outlaws “autolatria,” and like him he censures glory, that 
detestable “instinct for self-inflation.”® 

Since the extreme clumsiness of Proudhon is all too evident when 
compared with Descartes’ vigorous and subtle firmness of thought, 
one might object to this parallel. Proudhon is a philosopher in 
clodhoppers (un philosophe en sabots). Yet the quality of his soul 
saves everything; his fervor lifts him up to the level of the best. 
Was he wrong in hailing Descartes precisely as “the Father of the 
French Revolution”? I think that I have shown that such is not 
the case, if it is true that Descartes, in virtue of the primacy of 
freedom over blood as the foundation for nobility, conceives and 
establishes the moral fraternity of all men independently of the 
fraternity that Christianity proclaims among the sons of one and the 
same Father, redeemed by the same Saviour. Nothing more (or less) 
is claimed; there is no concern about reforming institutions. More- 
over, Proudhon is less inclined to banish the Christian God than the 
idea that he has of Him. What he banishes is the Supreme Being, 
the guarantee of the despotic state of a Robespierre, projected by 
him onto the Christian God, who becomes not a little disfigured 
in the process. In any case, one does not have to eliminate the 
abyss that separates the two thinkers on so many points to recognize 
the precise area of their agreement. 


RAVAISSON 


What provoked the present investigation was a passage from 
Ravaisson: 


* 2oid., 1, 421. 
4* Tbid., I, 413: “Je ferai par respect humain une bonne action.” 
4s Ibid., I, 424. 
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The moral doctrine that Descartes outlined in a few strokes, where he 
appears to go even beyond Christianity®...is but the strongest expres- 
sion inspired by the spirit of ancient heroism and by that of modern 
chivalry.“ 


We might add that our own period continues to draw on that mo- 
rality, as Sartre’s example proves. Descartes, Proudhon, Ravaisson, 
Sartre—one could hardly, at first sight, think up a more disparate 
crew. But that is because they are not read seriously. If this in- 
quiry proves anything at all, it is the spiritual unity of the human 
species, the fraternity of men, and, therefore, of philosophers in 
time and space. As Sartre says: “I construct the universal by under- 
standing the project of every other man of whatever epoch he may 
be.”*® But let us end this digression and turn now to the project 
of Félix Ravaisson. 

More explicitly than Descartes, he presents the moral problem 
in terms of love: “Such, indeed, is the nature of love that sacrifice, 
as Descartes understood, far from being its sorrow, is its joy.” 
Proudhon, too, extolled sacrifice offered in joy, this time in the 
name of justice, in the admirable pages that he devotes to the death 
of his father, a just man leaving life behind at a time when his con- 
science gave him nothing to regret. Ravaisson again joins hands 
with Proudhon in praising the magnanimity of the knights of Homer.” 
He stresses the liberality of the hero who is able to recognize his 
peer in every speaker: 


As for the élite, or those men of good stock whom Descartes and Leibniz 
after him called nobles, each has a soul that is naturally sympathetic 
to all others, living in them as much if not more than in themselves. 
Thus, whatever such men discover in themselves they readily recognize 
also in others. 


This is the doctrine of Descartes as well as that of Proudhon, as 
we have already seen. 

But Ravaisson situates fraternity in the hearts only of a small 
élite group of heroes. He mistrusts the Revolution as thankless 


46 He says that one should love one’s neighbor more than oneself, while 
the Christian maxim directs us to strive to love him as ourselves. 

4 Testament philosophique, ed. Ch. Devivaise (Paris: Boivin, 1933), pp. 
103-104. 

4% J’existentialisme est un humanisme, pp. 70-71. 

4° Testament philosophique, p. 104. 

6° Jbid., p. 53. Compare Proudhon, La justice, I, 367. 

5! Testament philosophique, p. 55. 
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towards God and consequently blind to man’s true destiny. Not 
without some injustice, he especially condemns the doctrine of 
Kant: “The philosophy of Kant with its critical and negative spirit 
was, like the French Revolution which he enthusiastically endorsed, 
the apotheosis of humanity.” But as etymology and mythology 
remind us, apotheosis belongs only to the gods. 

But if Ravaisson admits that the grandeur of God does not impede 
the development of man, one might ask him why he is so fearful 
of the humanism of the Revolution. We find in him the same mis- 
givings as were voiced by Count de Vigny. He reproaches humanism 
in an even more profound way—for example, the humanism of 
Kant—for having laid claim to freedom only to overthrow it; for 
freedom is forgetful of self and is expressed in noble oblation. Kant, 
he says severely, “hints that the preservation of freedom represents 
the sum and substance of duty itself: a theory fit only for slaves 
and freedmen, wrote Plutarch, referring to any theory that held 
up respite from pain as the ideal.” 

Here we must recognize Ravaisson’s spiritual sensitivity when 
he sees in the exterior success of the Revolution the moral defeat 
which compromises true freedom. Like every human work, it re- 
mains imperfect, especially when compared with the myth of heroism. 
Reality always pales before the ideal. It must be added, however, 
that this does not mean that one should forget how much of the 
ideal it does retain. But we will grant to Ravaisson that the great 
enterprise of man’s liberation still remains an open task both philo- 
sophically and politically. No great philosophical or political work 
has yet succeeded in reconciling in any profound way what Proud- 
hon calls the Revolution and the Church. 


SARTRE 


Sartre is hardly the one to offer any hope in this task. Yet it is 
this same problem that provides the orientation for his moral phi- 
losophy, though in the opposite direction. Like Proudhon and 
Nietzsche, he holds that God is dead. God will not even be named 
because man is defined by what he makes of himself. But he makes 
himself before himself and before others. His project involves all 
men. Sartre bears witness to this in all of his critical and polemical 


58 Tbid., p. 140. 
83 Tbid., p. 139, note 45. 
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works. He appeals to the reader to recognize the “authenticity” 
of his own conduct. What does this mean? His criterion appears 
to be more esthetic than moral, and when he proposes “strict co- 
herence” as the justification for authenticity or “good faith,” he 
is frankly a formalist.44 How can this will for coherence acquire a 
concrete content, how can this “engagement” fail to be arbitrary? 

This common criticism does not appear to be well founded. For 
“good faith” or the “authentic attitude” would seem to be quite 
different from the Kantian type of formal exigence. Sartre does 
leave himself open to this criticism when he conceals the moral 
inspiration of his whole enterprise: the corporate liberation of all 
men through the efforts of each man. But this moral inspiration 
becomes evident when he insists on the primacy of the intersubjective 
relationship. 

Sartre’s Cogito is in fact the Cogito of Proudhon: “We achieve 
our full stature before the other.”® Every truth and every action 
implies “a human milieu”® so that each of us “is responsible for 
all men.”5? Or again: “In choosing myself, I choose Man.” I can 
be nothing, neither spiritual, nor wicked, nor jealous, “unless others 
recognize it as such.” I cannot make my freedom an end “unless I 
also take that of others as an end.” Thus, before the eyes of all 
humanity I am “obliged at each moment to perform exemplary 
actions.” 

We ask, then, how Sartre can call a world “absurd” in which 
I am not alone, in which a common liberation is under way. He 
seems to forget the primacy that he has given to the intersubjective 
relation, reasoning all too often as though he had set out from the 
solitary consciousness of the idealist. When Hell is on the stage 
as in Huis clos, the world in which Sartre communicates with the 
spectator through dramatic action cannot really be Hell for him 
nor for them. Whatever be the road that has led him to his personal 
philosophy and lent its peculiar flavor to his literary production, 
“nausea” is finally overcome by freedom. And this freedom, which is 
moral in its achievement, by that very token rejoins Descartes’ freedom. 


4 L’existentialisme est un humanisme, p. 82. In citing this work of Sartre 
we are aware that it is only a summary statement of his philosophy and that 
it is occasionally misleading. But among his writings it does at least treat 
the moral problem explicitly. 

8 Jbid., p. 66. 

& Ibid., p. 12. 

8? Ibid., p. 24. 

* 1012., DD. 21, B60, Ci, BS, 31. 
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In its “optimistic hardness” the task is not new. Sartre himself 
refers to the demystifying enterprise of a Diderot and a Voltaire. 
So here we have a new knight, this one, too, the defender of the 
poor and the orphan under the guise of the Jew, the negro, or the 
exploited and despised proletariat. He calls for a world where no 
one will have to blush because of his birth (nor because of his aliena- 
tion, nor because of his unjust privilege). Of course, there is no 
pity in all this, no “charity.” But the knights of old did not give 
alms with the grace of the mistress of the manor. 

As for God? There are no signs, says Sartre: “If a voice speaks 
to me, it is always I who will decide that this is the voice of the 
angel.’’** And he is not going to “knock himself out demonstrating 
that God does not exist.”® He says, rather: “Even if God did exist, 
it would change nothing.” 

I have no quarrel with this. Sartre may proclaim and parade 
his unbelief at leisure, but his philosophy of consciousness cannot 
deny man, a priori, the dimension of the infinite. To want man 
to have the infinite freedom of the God of Descartes is not enough, 
philosophically speaking, to suppress God. It only displaces Him. 
Were Sartre to recover the Christian faith, “it would change nothing,” 
at least in the doctrine of freedom which is experienced and guar- 
anteed in its relation to the freedom of the other, a doctrine which 
seeks with, and for, all men a continued liberation. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, the distance is not great from the magnanimity of St. 
Thomas to the nobility of soul of Descartes, to the tormented honor 
of de Vigny, to the justice of Proudhon, to the heroism of Ravaisson, 
to the good faith of Sartre. It is always a question of a faith which 
obliges us in the eyes of the other and requires us to put our trust 
in him. 

Clearly, we donot deny the distance, indeed the abyss, that separ- 
ates these different conceptions of man. But these very distances 
make possible and instructive a confrontation that does not result 
in an eclectic pseudo-reconciliation. At least the common reference 
to human honor situates and even explains the oppositions. The 
latter emerge in the answer that is given to two questions: the 


8 Ibid., p. 31. 
© Ibid., p. 95. 
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relation between nature and freedom, and the relation between 
freedom and the divine action. 

Regarding the first: Descartes, de Vigny, and Ravaisson maintain 
that nobility has something to do with ancestry, the élite, good 
birth. Proudhon and Sartre refuse to link honor with blood or 
rank; no man is born a coward or a hero. But Proudhon believes 
in the moral vigor of the popular tradition, which he opposes to 
the baseness of decadent aristocracies. 

It is my belief that Descartes provides the best guarantee of a 
balance between nature and freedom, between the passions of the 
soul (which can be good) and its actions. The wisdom that he defines 
contrasts sharply with the conflicting passions of a de Vigny or a 
Proudhon. And at the other end of the scale, one might reproach 
Sartre for too great a neglect of our biological nature; for if he has 
done away with nauseajas a physical symptom, he has not opened 
the door to joy. 

As for the second problem: Descartes and Ravaisson maintain 
that human honor is related to divine liberality. De Vigny, Proud- 
hon, and Sartre either deny God or insist on the immorality of re- 
ligion. Only de Vigny blasphemes, bringing in God the better to 
deny Him. Proudhon and Sartre simply omit Him. 

Here, too, Descartes seems to furnish the philosophically satis- 
fying reply. For Ravaisson begins by integrating Christian revela- 
tion into his doctrine in the belief that the human soul is naturally 
Christian. Descartes grants to God and to the Church the sub- 
mission of a believer, but he also enters a claim for man’s autonomy 
since free will is the mark of a decisive human emancipation. One 
thinks of the verse in Genesis where it is written that man shall 


“rule the earth.” Be “master and possessor of nature,” is what 


Descartes will say. But he is not “offensive and ungrateful”; he 
will continue freely to submit himself to custom, to his prince, and 
to God. Human honor acknowledges first of all the honor due to God. 
Descartes forgets nothing that he owes to himself or to others; 
freedom does no injury to blood or to grace. In any case, it marks 
out the area of our human dignity and of our legitimate pride. 
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A Forgotten Chinese 
Thinker: Mo Tzu 


Eleuthére Winance, O.S.B. 


URING THE Warring States period, Mo Tzu was able for a 
D time to challenge the predominant position of Confucius in 
the Chinese mind.! But notwithstanding its great authority, its strict 
discipline and powerful organization, the Mohist school failed to re- 
cover from the deadly blows inflicted upon Chinese letters and his- 
tory by the drastic reforms of the Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang.? The 
inflexibility of an ethical system that tolerated no compromise un- 
doubtedly had something to do with this inability to survive the 
devastation of the classical heritage. And whereas the rival teach- 
ing of Confucius was officially called to lead the destinies of the 
Middle Kingdom for over two thousand years, that of Mohism fad- 
ed from the horizon of the literati, the philosophers, and the states- 
men and thus became a dead letter, without contributing towards 
thought, literature, or the conduct of the state. Not until the de- 
cline of the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1912) did interest revive in this 
original thinker, at once empirical, socialistic, spiritualistic, and the- 
istic. Rediscovered at a time when Europe, by its ideology, fas- 
cinated China’s revolutionary youth, Mo Tzu appeared to be closer 
to the Western mentality than the traditional Confucianism. And 
today, in their effort to uproot the Confucianist tradition, the Chinese 
Communists make no secret of drawing arguments from Mo Tzu’s 


1 Warring States Period from the fifth to the third centuries B.c. 

2 Ch’in Shih Huang-ti, the founder of the Ch’in Empire. 

3 Sun I-jang (1848-1908), Chinese scholar who was interested in Mo Tzu. 
On Mo Tzu’s Christian spirit, see Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of China and 
India (New York: Modern Library, 1947), p. 785. Several important texts 
can be found in this anthology. 
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doctrine. Without regarding him as a forerunner, even remote, of 
Western Marxism, certain of his tendencies—such as for instance 
the love for all men and the condemnation of luxury and war—if 
removed from their spiritual context, understandably make one 
think of the slogans of modern Communist indoctrination. 


LIFE 


Unlike the Fathers of Taoism, whose figures loom up vaguely in 
the haze of legend, Mo Tzu belongs to the real history of China, 
although the place and date of his birth still remain a riddle. Some 
scholars hold him to have been born in the State of Sung, in the pre- 
sent-day Honan province.t Others claim that he was a native of 
Lu in present Shantung. The most recent works on the subject 
favor the latter hypothesis, thus making him a countryman of Con- 
fucius and Mencius.5 Chronologically speaking, where does Mo Tzu 
stand in relation to these two thinkers—Confucius whom he criticiz- 
ed mercilessly, Mencius by whom he was himself fiercely attacked ? 
Historians generally agree to put Confucius’ lifetime between 551 and 
479 B.c., and that of his famous disciple, Mencius, between 371 and 
289. Within this interval of nearly one hundred years the life of 
the champion of universal love may be situated wholly or in part. 
As regards the precise date of his birth, however, three theories have 
been advanced. 

A first computation, adopted by E. V. Zenker, places Mo Tzu’s 
lifetime as far back as the sixth century B.c., between the years 
500 and 420. He would thus have known Confucius personally. 
This hypothesis is the least probable. It runs counter to a constant 
tradition which has always regarded Mo Tzu as an indirect disciple 
of the Master. 

A second solution, advocated in the last century by the textual 
critic, Sun I-jang, puts his lifetime at a later date, 468-376 B.c., cor- 
responding to the period in which lived Socrates, Plato up to his 
adulthood, and Aristotle in his prime youth. 

A third theory, that of the present-day scholar, Ch’ien Mu, is a 
kind of compromise between the first two. It places Mo Tzu’s ca- 


4 Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, trans. Derk Bodde (2d 
Eng. ed. of Vol. I only; Princeton Univ. Press, 1952), I, 77. The Chinese 
text is entitled: Chung Kuo Che Hsueh Shih, 2: vols. (2d ed.; Shanghai: Shang 
Wu Ing Shu Kuan [Commercial Press], 1934). 

5’ Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., I, 77. 
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reer in the years 479-381 B.c. He would then have been born in 
the very year in which Confucius died. One of the arguments in 
favor of 381 B.c. as the extreme limit is the death of General Wu 
Ch’i, which is known to have occurred precisely in that year. Now 
at that time Meng Sheng, one of Mo Tzu’s disciples, had been chosen 
as leader of the Mohist school to replace his master. This seems 
to indicate that the latter had already left the world. The present- 
day historian of Chinese philosophy, Dr. Fung Yu-lan, concurs in 
this solution, currently considered the most acceptable.® 

Of Mo Tzu’s life very little is known to us that is certain. He 
received his education in the State of Lu, from men well versed in 
ancient traditions, those of the Sage-Kings Yao and Shun, handed 
down through the Chou dynasty. He studied the Six Arts: the rites, 
music, archery, the conduct of chariots, the art of writing, and math- 
ematics. He acquainted himself with the profession of the Ju or 
Confucians. He held public office in the State of Sung, whose so- 
cial ideals he accepted as his own after shaking off the intricacies 
of classical Confucianism.’ He led a frugal life and professed paci- 
fism even though he was possessed of military science and had 
gathered a group of men noted for their bravery. discipline, and 
learning into an organized body. During a war with the State of 
Ch’u, it is said, Mo Tzu showed himself a first-rate engineer. Kung 
Shu Pan, a famous mechanical inventor, was demonstrating his 
means of attack against the State of Sung before the king of Ch’u, 
when Mo Tzu came to argue the king out of his warlike designs. 
He succeeded in his attempt by showing how his superior technique 
of defence could keep his enemy’s catapults and battering rams at 
bay.’ 

Mo Tzu’s name gives rise to a problem. “Mo Tzu” means “Master 
Mo,” just as “K’ung Tzu” (Confucius) means “Master K’ung.” Mo 
Tzu is also known as “Mo Ti,” “Mo” being his clan name and “Ti” 
his personal name. Recently, however, someone has put forth a 
different interpretation to explain the Chinese ideograph, “Mo.” 
According to this interpretation, the character is not a clan name 
but rather a defamatory title, designating persons who have been 
reduced to slavery by branding. It would imply then that the 


6 E. V. Zenker, Histoire de la philosophie chinoise, trad. de l’allemand 
par Lepage (Paris: Payot, 1932), p. 185. 

7 Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., p. 76. 

8 Mo Tzu, Chu Tzu Chi Ch’eng, Mo-Tzu Hsien Ku, in Collection Kuo Hsueh 
Ming Chu (Shanghai: Shih Chiai Shu Chu [Commercial Press], 1935), Chap- 
ter 50, Kung Chu, pp. 292-296. 
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Mohists were designated as followers of a master execrated by the 
Confucianists for his opposition to the rites and the fine arts, to 
luxury and culture.® 


Tue Monist MovEMENT 


The intellectual movement initiated by Mo Tzu was born under 
the influence of three factors, namely, the moral code of the war- 
riors, the personal reaction of the thinker to the Confucianist doc- 
trines, and the ideals commonly accepted in the State of Sung. 

To understand the importance of the first factor as a distinctive 
principle of the origin of Mohism, one must bear in mind the theories 
that have been worked out to shed light on the beginnings of the 
different Chinese schools of thought. Two historians, Ssu-Ma T’an 
(d. 110 B.c.) in collaboration with his son Ssu-Ma Chien (145-60 B.c.) 
and Liu Hsin (d. 23 a.p.), made painstaking efforts to classify the 
“hundred schools” of the ages before them. In a chapter written 
by Ssu-Ma T’an and incorporated into Ssu-Ma Chien’s Historical 
Records, the ancient Chinese thinkers are classified into six schools: 
that of Yin-Yang or the Cosmologists, that of Ju-Chia or the 
Confucian literati, that of Mo-Chia or the Mohists, that of Ming- 
Chia or the Theorists of Names, that of Fa-Chia or the Legalists, 
and that of Tao-Chia or the Taoists.° To these six schools Liu 
Hsin has added four others. But it is in his attempt at a sociological 
explanation of these different schools that he reveals his originality. 
He links up their birth with the diverse cultural groups that emerged 
from the collapse of the feudal system. During the period of feu- 
dalism under the Chou dynasty (1122-256 B.c.), the people did not 
enjoy “freedom of education,” for government officials alone had 
the right to teach. As the regime gradually disintegrated, the 
officials of the different departments responsible for the development 
of knowledge began to open private schools of their own and to 
engage at the same time in free research. Henceforth, the officials 
of the Board of Education became the Ju or literati; those of the 
Board of History, the Taoists; those of the Board of Astronomy, 
the Cosmologists; those of the Board of Justice, the Legalists; those 
of the Board of Rites, the Philosophers of Names; and the guardians 


®* Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., p. 79. 
’” Fung Yu-lan, Précis d’histoire de la philosophie chinoise, traduction de 
langlais édité par Derk Bodde (Paris: Payot, 1952), pp. 49-56. 
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of temples, the Mohists." Partly arbitrary, this theory has been 
modified by Dr. Fung Yu-lan to make it more acceptable. The 
Taoists, according to Dr. Fung, were former hermits; the Theorists 
of Names, former dialecticians; the Cosmologists, former magicians 
(astrologists, alchemists, sorcerers, fortune-tellers); and the Mohists, 
former knights-errant.” 

These knights, Hsieh, seem to have made up the moral and in- 
tellectual milieu favorable to the establishment of the school of 
discipline and courage, the blossoming of an ideal of frugality and 
detachment, the propagation of a humanitarian and pacifist move- 
ment, and the organization of a loyal military body—in short, that 
complex society which had Mo Tzu as founder, a society at once 
ascetical, religious, and philosophic, somewhat similar to the one 
Pythagoras had set up earlier in Southern Italy. It was in his 
capacity as “Grand Master” of this society that Mo Tzu took up 
the defence of the State of Sung. Although he recruited his disciples 
among men who lived on warfare, he did not let himself be influenced 
by their warlike mood. On the contrary he deeply reformed their 
spirit by raising their aspirations to a moral level at which aggression 
was banned and only legitimate self-defence was tolerated. He also 
remodelled their professional code into a universal ethic based on a 
metaphysical principle—he “rationalized” it, as someone has said.% 
But although the ways of primitive chivalry shed light on Mo Tzu’s 
teaching, one must not forget that this teaching derived all its 
significance from a wider tradition, the doctrine of the Sage-Kings, 
handed down especially in the State of Lu through Confucius and 
his disciples who were loyal to the spirit of the Chou dynasty. 


RELATION TO CONFUCIANISM 


Mohism is, in fact, indebted to Confucianism for its basic idea 
regarding the Will of Heaven (T’ien Chih), benevolence (Jen), justice 
(Yi), and social and familial duties (Wu Lun)-—a whole set of 
principles of conduct, the practice of which is believed to lead man 
to perfection. Nevertheless, these ideas are presented by the Mohists 
under a new light, to the extent of being sometimes in marked oppo- 
sition if not with fundamental teachings of Confucius, at least with 
the spirit that inspired his disciples. 


1 Liu Hin, History of the Former Han, Chapter Yi wen che. 
* Fung Yu-lan, Précis, pp. 53-56. 
* Fung Yu-lan, ibid., pp. 70, 71. 
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According to Huai Nan Tzu, Mo Tzu had been trained in the arts 
of the Confucians and had received their doctrine. But repulsed by 
the official rites, which he considered both cumbersome and wealth- 
consuming, he abandoned the Chou dynasty practices to return to 
the simplicity of the Hsia dynasty.“ Thereupon he wrote treatises 
against music, funeral services, and fatalism, to attack the Confucians. 
He railed at their “hypocrisy,” more sensitive to etiquette than to 
morality. He denounced their pragmatic minds, bent on appreciating 
the means in terms of the end. He condemned their agnosticism in 
matters of religious sacrifices. Here are examples of his criticism 
regarding the “vanity” of music: 


One day Mo Tzu asked a Confucian why the Confucians pursued mu- 
sic. He replied: “Music is pursued for music’s sake.” Mo Tzu said: “You 
have not yet answered me. Suppose I asked, why build houses? and 
you answered, it is to keep off the cold in winter, and the heat in sum- 
mer, and to separate men from women. Then you would have told me 
the reason for building houses. Now I am asking why pursue music, 
and you answer music is pursued for music’s sake. This is comparable 
to: Why build houses? Houses are built for houses’ sake.” 


Mo Tzu is unrelenting towards Confucius’ formalism and Machia- 
vellianism: 


Once Confucius was stranded at the boundary between the states of 
Ch’ai and Ch’en, having only vegetable soup to eat and not so much 
as a grain of rice. After more than a week of this meager diet, his dis- 
ciple Tzu Lu got hold of a pig and cooked it for him. The Master ate 
of it without further inquiring as to the origin of the meal. Another 
time, the same Tzu Lu filched a garment from the Master and bartered 
it for wine. Again Confucius drank the wine without asking where the 
disciple had got it. But later, invited by Prince Ai, he refused to sit 
or eat because the mat was awry and the meat had not been cut according 
to custom. Approaching him, Tzu Lu asked: “Why did you act against 
your own principles while at the border of Ch’en and Ch’ai?” Confucius 
answered: “Come, I will tell you. We were then struggling for our lives; 
now we are striving to behave correctly.” The text concludes with the 
scathing remark: “Starving, Confucius had no scruples about the hones- 
ty of the means to keep himself alive; sated, he acted like a hypocrite 
to appear well-bred. O madness! O villainy! O perversity! Can there 
be worse pretentions?”!® 


4 Huai-Nan-tzu, pp. 9-21. 
1 Mo Tzu, op. cit., Chap. 48, Kung Mong, p. 277. 
146 Mo Tzu, op. cit., Chap. 39, Fei Ju, p. 197. 
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Not satisfied with castigating Confucius’ conduct, Mo Tzu attacked 
his doctrine as well, which he deemed impracticable and harmful. 
Caustically, he declares somewhere that a man’s life span is not 
long enough to wade through Confucian studies, nor a vigorous 
youth strong enough to carry out the Confucian precepts; a great 
fortune would fall short of the expenses required for a Confucian 
musical education. In short, Confucius’ teachings have neither prac- 
tical bearing nor educational value.1? Elsewhere, Mo Tzu points out 
the dangerous consequences of Confucius’ principles, which, he claims, 
cannot but lead the world to its doom. For, he explains, by their 
religious agnosticism the Confucianists invite the wrath of Heaven 
and the Spirits; by their elaborate funerals and prolonged mourning 
they wear out the energies of the people and impoverish the country; 
by their belief in Fate, they encourage men to laziness.’ 

Mo Tzu’s anti-Confucianist attitude disposed him to welcome the 
ideas current in the State of Sung—the third factor of Mohism. 
As the nineteenth-century critic, Yii Cheng-hsieh (1775-1840), noted, 
Duke Hsiang of Sung had professed the doctrine of universal love, 
the distinctive principle of Mo Tzu, and had declared himself all 
for a pacific policy, so dear to the Mohists. After the duke’s death 
followers of the doctrine proposed a general disarmament of all 
states.!® Possibly it was under the influence of the duke, who was 
alien by birth to the House of Chou, that Mo Tzu revived the tradi- 
tions of the Hsia dynasty.” 

Mo Tzu’s criticism of Confucianism drew upon him the Confu- 
cians’ vengeful wrath. In his writing, Confucius’ most celebrated 
disciple, Mencius, links up Mo Tzu with Yang Chu, although these 
two philosophers held conceptions diametrically opposed to one 
another. According to Mencius, the influence of Yang Chu and 
Mo Tzu had spread all over the empire: whoever was not for Yang 
Chu’s doctrine was for Mo Tzu’s. Now Yang Chu’s hedonism, he 
claims, is aimed at destroying the authority of the chief of state, 
and Mo Tzu’s altruism, that of the father within the family. To 
acknowledge neither king nor father is it not, he demands, reducing 
one’s self to the level of the beasts? He warns: 


If the principles of Yang and Mo are not stopped, and the principles 
of Confucius not set forth, then their perverse doctrines will delude the 


~ 


7 Mo Tzu, ibid., p. 185. 

8 Mo Tzu, op. cit., Chap. 48, Kung Mong, pp. 271-281. 
%” Fung Yu-lan, History of Chinese Philosophy, I, 78. 
* Fung Yu-lan, ibid. 
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people and obstruct the path of benevolence and righteousness. And 
when benevolence and righteousness are obstructed, beasts will be led 
to devour men, and men will devour one another.... I am alarmed at 
these things, and address myself to the defence of the doctrines of the 
former sages and to oppose Yang and Mo. I ban away their licentious 
expressions so that such perverse speakers may not be able to show 
themselves.”4 


These stern words had far-reaching consequences. In fact, they 
determined the direction and development of subsequent Chinese 
thought. Upon the inauguration of the Han dynasty in 205 B.c. 
Confucius was deified, Confucianism elevated to the rank of a national 
religion, and the Confucian teaching declared the sole “orthodoxy.” 
In his Historical Records, the court historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien devoted 
page after page to Confucius and the Confucian schools. About Mo 
Tzu he had only these laconic words to say in passing: “Mo Tzu was 
a Minister of the State Sung, well-trained in the art of defence and 
fortification, and practised economy. Some say he was a contem- 
porary of Confucius, while others say he lived after Confucius.” 
Mo Tzu’s fate was sealed. Convicted of “heterodoxy,” Mo Tzu and 
the Mohists were sentenced to obscurity and oblivion. 

In Book VI of his work, Mencius takes Kao Tzu, a presumptive 
disciple of Mo Ti, to task for his views on the goodness of human na- 
ture. He chides him for holding an opinion that leads men to “re- 
ject righteousness and justice,” an accusation which, by the way, 
is identical with the one leveled at Mo Tzu. Presumably this ad- 
versary was a Mohist.” The exposé of Mencius on the goodness 
of human nature will throw light on Mohism. After opposing 
theories, Mencius defends his own in Chapter VI of Book VI. 
Kao Tzu holds that man’s nature is neither good nor bad; others 
hold that it may be good or bad; still others, that it is good or 
bad in itself. These theses are all opposed to the outlook of Men- 
cius, for whom human nature is good in itself, i.e., by reason of its 
tendencies. For if a man is good it is because he is naturally 
disposed to sympathy and commiseration, to the feeling of shame 


21 Mong Tzu (Mencius), Meng Tzu Tu Pen (Shanghai: Shih Chiai Shu Chi, 
1936), III T’en Wen Kung, sect. 2, p. 161. 

2 E. V. Zenker, op. cil., p. 198: “Il semble que ce Kao-tse, avec et contre 
lequel Mong-tse fit de la polémique, fut aussi un meitiste. Suivant la tra- 
dition, Kao-tse aurait été d’abord disciple de Mong-tse et serait ce Hao- 
chen-pou-hai, cité dans VII, 2, 25 (Mencius), qui quitta plus tard son pre- 
mier maitre, pour venir au meitisme.” 
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and aversion for evil, to respect and deference for others, to the 
discernment of truth andl falsehood. But if a man is bad the 
blame cannot be imputed to his natural powers. According to the 
Book of Poetry (Shih-Ching), Heaven, in producing mankind, gives 
them the principles of their being and the precepts of moral law; 
but all men do not reach the full development of their innate 
faculties.“ In opposition to this theory, Mencius says, Kao Tzu 
upholds the indifference of human nature to good and evil. Man, 
he claims, is trained for goodness or justice “the same way that 
cups and bowls are fashioned out of the willow.” He is unable, he 
claims further, to distinguish good from evil. His nature is like 
water whirling round in a corner. “Open a passage for it to the east,” 
he says, “and it will flow to the east; open a passage for it to the 
west, and it will flow to the west. Man’s nature is indifferent to 
good and evil, just as the water is indifferent to the east and west.” 

Mencius finds this analogy unsound. For while “you must do 
violence and injury to the willow before you can make cups and 
bowls,” he argues, “you cannot in the same way do violence and 
injury to humanity in order to fashion from it benevolence and 
righteousness, else you would lead all men to reckon benevolence 
and righteousness to be calamities.”™ 

We have quoted Mencius because Kao Tzu interests us inasmuch 
as he reflects the Mohist mentality. And this mentality comes to 
light whenever emphasis is laid on the objective causes of moral 
perfection—knowledge of ancient customs, consciousness of following 
the Will of Heaven, emphasis on religious and political sanctions, 
liking for the benefits of virtuous life, and, for Kao Tzu, constant 
effort at self-orientation and amendment. In contrast, Mencius in- 
sists on the inner grasp of moral order through our spontaneous 
tendencies. With all the Confucian tradition, however, Mo Tzu 
champions personal perfection as a value in itself. 


Works oF Mo Tzu 


Before examining in detail the fundamental points of Mohism, 
it is necessary to make a few observations regarding the collection 


of works that have been brought together under the name of Mo 
Tzu: the Mo-Tzu. 


** Mong Tzu, Mong Tzu, VI Kao Tzu, sect. 1, pp. 261-266. 
** Mong Tzu, ibid., pp. 261-262. 
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In the series of classical works published in 1935 by the Shih-Chieh 
(World) Publishing Co. of Shanghai, there was a volume partly 
devoted to Mo Tzu. After a preface of 6 pages and an eight-page 
table of contents, comes the body ot the works, 374 pages of text 
stuffed with long commentaries. To that is added a 31-page appendix 
with notes, followed by The Last Words of Mo Tzu, 76 pages with 
explanation.” 

It is clear that we have before us a compilation of authentic and 
spurious writings, ancient and later compositions. But they all 
certainly belong to the Mchist school and reflect its adaptation to 
new problems. Chapters 40-45 of the Mo-Tzu, known as the Canons 
of Mohism, are commonly regarded today as having been written 
by later disciples. Dealing with problems of logic, they could only 
have originated in the time when these problems preoccupied the 
Chinese dialecticians, i.e., towards the end of the Warring States 
period.2® Chapter 38 and 39, specifically directed against Confu- 
cianism, present a literary difficulty. Modern editions do not include 
Chapter 38, which is mentioned only in passing. According to cer- 
tain critics, these chapters were not written by Mo Tzu himself but 
rather by later followers. For, they argue, besides the fact that they 
contain a large amount of matter alien to Mo Tzu’s thought, Mencius is 
silent on the violent attacks against the Confucian school. Furthermore, 
a close examination of the method of discussion reveals an accom- 
plished art in unraveling the discrepancies of the opposed system—an 
art which better fits in with the lifetime of the later dialecticians. 

The following are the principal themes dealt with in the Mo-Tzu: 
Necessity of Objective Rules of Judgment; Identification of Views 
with the Superior; Precepts of Universal Love; Condemnation of 
Offensive War; Economy of Expenditures; Simplicity of Funerals; 
the Will of Heaven; Supernatural Beings; Condemnation of Music; 
Against Fatalism; Anti-Confucianism. 

We shall analyze the text under the following headings: the norm 
of morality, its unity, its ultimate foundation, its basic exigencies, 
and the consequences of these exigencies. 


Norm oF MORALITY 


Mo Tzu is alive to the crucial problem of all moral philosophy: 
namely, that of establishing a standard of morality. This question 


2 Cf. note 8. 
* Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, I, 246. 
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he deals with in Chapter 4, which is to be explained in the light of 
other passages. At the outset, he lays down the principle that a 
regulative norm of human activity is necessary, thus taking position 
against an ethics of absolute freedom. He backs his stand by this 
observation: “In the field of moral duties as in that of arts and 
crafts, is it not true that everyone bases his action on a standard ?”?? 
(Shortly after him, in the West, Aristotle made a similar observation 
when he declared that “Every agent desires the good.”) Thus, 
explains Mo Tzu, the craftsman uses a compass, a square, a ruler, 
and a plumb-line. But in politics, he points out ironically, the 
attitude of the rulers contrasts sharply with that of common men: 
they do not take heed of any rule.* 

He returns to the subject in Chapter 35 concerning fatalism. 
Discussing the means of distinguishing right from wrong, benefit 
from harm, he declares: 


Some standard of judgment must be established. To expound'‘a doc- 
trine without regard to the standard is like determining the direction 
of sunrise and sunset on a revolving potter’s wheel. By this means the 
distinction between right and wrong, benefit and harm cannot be known.” 


Passing then to epistemological considerations, he examines the 
means of discerning the standard of human behavior. To be valid 
the standard must pass a threefold test: with regard to its basis, 
its verifiability, and its applicability. In other words, he explains, 
it must be compatible with the deeds of the ancient Sage-Kings; 
it must be consistent with the senses of hearing and sight of the 
common people; and when put into practice, it must produce benefits 
to the country and the people.® It is therefore the application of 
three criteria: the criterion of tradition, the criterion of experience, 
and the criterion of efficacy. The appeal to external experience as 
a means of discovering the ultimate norm is one of the characteristics 
of Mohist epistemology, which is of predominantly empirical in- 
spiration. It stands in sharp contrast to the methods of the Con- 
fucian school, the latter being more concerned to draw norms from 
the heart and its ‘endencies.** Mo Tzu affirms with force that by 
starting from common experience one can attain to reality: 


27 Mo Tzu, Mo-Tzu, Chap. 4, Fa I, pp. 11, 12. 

28 Tbid. 

Ibid., Chap. 35, Fei Ming, pp. 163, 164; Chap. 36, p. 169. 
80 Ibid., p. 164. 

%* Mong Tzu, Mong Tzu, VI Kao Tzu, sect 1, p. 267. 
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The way to find out whether anything exists or not is to depend on the 
testimony of the ears and the eyes of the multitude. If the multitude 
have heard it or have seen it, then we must say it exists. If no one has 
heard it and no one has seen it, then we must say it does not exist.*” 


After these considerations on knowledge, let us return with Mo Tzu 
to the problem of a standard. What standard must one follow? 
Whom must one imitate? To answer these questions, he proceeds 
by exclusion. Neither parents nor teachers nor rulers are to be 
imitated, for the simple reason that a standard must never fall short. 
Now parents, teachers, and rulers are lacking in righteousness. There- 
fore, what better standard can one choose than Heaven itself? * 

But within the framework of the empirical method, how can one 
arrive at the knowledge of Heaven? Does not Heaven transcend 
experience? We must bear in mind that the question does not 
concern the existence of Heaven (God), for the existence of Heaven 
is a traditionally given fact which society as a whole does not deny, 
and which many, including Mo Tzu himself, took for granted. Mo 
Tzu’s purpose is to persuade his contemporaries in general, and the 
rulers in particular, to set the standard of their actions by the Will 
of Heaven. Granted then that Heaven exists and that a standard is 
indispensable, it remains to be seen whether this standard is con- 
formable with the Will of Heaven. To establish this point, nothing 
prevents us from applying the same threefold criterion: tradition, 
experience, and applicability. How is this done? 

The model to imitate is characterized by benevolence, a virtue 
which is not practiced by all men. Heaven, on the contrary, manifests 
at all times and everywhere its magnanimity through the effects 
of its providence: “Rich and ever active in His bounties, persevering 
and untiring in His conduct of the world, He inclines His ear to all 
without respect of persons.”** That is experience. Known to the 
people by the benefits it confers daily upon them, this conduct of 
Heaven inspired the ancient Sage-Kings in their deeds. That is 
tradition. The Sage-Kings Yii, T’ang, Wen, and Wu, by their love 
of the people, their respect for the Spirits and their reverence towards 
Heaven, conducted a government beneficial to the people.** That 
is practicability. 


3% Mo Tzu, Mo Tzu, Chap. 31, Ming Kui, p. 139. 
33 Ibid., Chap. 4, Fa I, p. 12. ; 

% Ibid., p. 12. 

86 Jbid., p. 13. 

86 Jbid., p. 13. 
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Following the example of the Sage-Kings, our supreme duty is to 
fulfill the Will of Heaven: to love what Heaven loves, and to hate 
what Heaven hates. Therefore the basis of morality is not an im- 
personal order of abstract essences, as the Confucian school of the 
twelfth century a.p. would have it; rather it is founded upon a 
personal will, genuine source of a religious and personalistic ethics. 


UNITY OF THE NORM 


In Chapter 13, Mo Tzu resumes the theme of supreme standard 
under a new aspect: the unity of standard under one superior au- 
thority. He takes up also other aspects in connection with the 
supreme standard: order in the government, satisfaction of the 
aspirations of the people, regard for their views, hierarchical com- 
munity of views in society, and their convergence on the Will of 
Heaven. 

Mo Tzu deduces the necessity of a common standard from the 
gradual development of government as he sees it in the light of 
Chinese political conceptions. At the outset, he lays down the 
principle that the mission of a good ruler is to establish order and 
abolish all causes of disorder. ‘To fulfill this mission, he must so 
rule his subjects as to win their hearts. Having won their hearts, 
he will know their likes and dislikes, and will therefore be able to 
reward good and punish evil with full knowledge of the facts; and 
thus no confusion will arise from disagreement between the sanctions 
used by authority and the desires expressed by the people. 

But the desires of the people being numberless and contradictory 
how can an effective accord be obtained? It can be obtained by 
reducing the diverse and conflicting standards to unity under one 
superior authority. The need for such a unity is revealed by the 
history of human society from its embryonic stage to its evolutionary 
development into a complex organic body. “In the beginning,” 
explains Mo Tzu, “there was no ruler, and everyone was _ inde- 
pendent...and all of them approved their own ideas and disapproved 
those of others. And there was strife among the strong and struggle 
among the weak.” An end had to be put to this anarchy. “There- 
upon,” Mo Tzu goes on to explain, “Heaven wished to unify the 
standards of the world. The most virtuous was selected and made 
emperor. Conscious of the insufficiency of his power alone to govern 
the empire, the emperor chose the next best in virtue and wisdom 
and honored them to be ministers.” And thus the complex machinery 
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of political administration was set up, not with a view to satisfying 
any craving for fame, wealth, or ease, but in order to share the 
responsibility of a government founded by Heaven to spread His 
light. 

Why is it that today the superiors cannot govern and the sub- 
ordinates do not obey? Because there is mutual distrust due to 
differences of view in regard to standards. The rulers either reward 
men the people deem unworthy or punish men they regard with 
admiration.” After this proof a contrario Mo Tzu resumes his 
exposition of facts. The clans together, he explains, make up a 
state; all the states together make up the empire. But unity of 
views, coupled with the practice of commending the good and de- 
nouncing the wicked, will alone insure public order in the whole 
country, which the Son of Heaven (Emperor) leads in accordance 
with the Will of Heaven.* 

In short, social order cannot be left to private initiative, otherwise 
anarchy would ensue, as history has borne witness. The basis of 
this order rests on the Will of Heaven, the inspirer of all organization 
of power. Mo Tzu’s form of government might be called a philo- 
sophical theocracy. Thanks to a unity of standard transcending 
individual options, Mo Tzu can regard the judgment of the people as 
naturally sound, as an important factor in the art of government. 
Short of an objective order of values commanding the recognition 
of all, there cannot be true democracy; there can only be the dic- 
tatorial rule of the masses over the more enlightened few. 


FOUNDATION OF THE NorM OF MORALITY 


Mo Tzu is more concerned to give a foundation to the supreme 
norm than to find it. Like all ancient thinkers who have avoided 
falling into scepticism or amoralism, he has no trouble recognizing 
the autonomy of the moral imperatives. All he needs to do is to 
lay down the foundation, and the foundation is the Will of Heaven. 

The concept of the Will of Heaven, as one must have already 
seen, is the cornerstone of Mo Tzu’s moral system. This outlook 
of his has induced some people to regard him as the only true reli- 
gious thinker of China. The doctrine of T’ien Chih or the Will of 
Heaven is expounded in Chapters 26, 27, and 28 of the Mo-Tzu. 


37 


Ibid., Chap. 13 (sect. 1), Shang T’ung, pp. 55-61. 
oo 701d.,) Pp. Ol. 
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However, the concept is not new. Mo Tzu inherited it from the 
ancients and gave it a more systematic expression. In order to 
better understand his thought and to measure the extent of his 
contribution, a study of the primitive Chinese religious conceptions, 
however sketchy, may be helpful. 

The Chinese ideograph T’ien, Heaven, signifies what we under- 
stand by the term God. The concept of God is expressed either by 
Shang-Ti, Supreme Emperor, Huang-T’ien Shang-7 i, 1mperial Heaven 
Supreme Emperor, or more simply, T’ien, Heaven. Nowadays the 
peasant folk are wont to invoke T’ien Lao-Yeh or Lao T’ien Yeh 
Lord Heaven or Old Lord Heaven. The Catholics employ the term 
T’ien Chu, the Master of Heaven, while the Protestants retain the 
ancient name Shang Ti. " 

The ideograph “T’ien” plays a major role in Chinese theological 
texts. Hence it is imperative to distinguish its ditferent accepta- 
tions. With certain reservations, one may adopt Dr. Fung Yu-lan’s 
fivefold distinction: (1) material or physical J’ien, i.e., sky as op- 
posed to earth, (2) anthropomorphic 7’ien, i.e., the Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe, (3) fatalistic 7”ien, equivalent to the concept of 
Destiny, (4) naturalistic 7’ien, somewhat like the Nature of our 
eighteenth-century philosophers, (5) ethical T’ien, Supreme Princi- 
ple of the moral order. 

In our opinion, it is tendentious (if not erroneous) to qualify 
Heaven in sense (2) as merely anthropomorphic.” Without claiming 
that the representations of God have been free from all anthropo- 
morphism, it would nevertheless be more proper to call Heaven in 
sense (2) “personal Heaven” as opposed to sense (5) which is un- 
questionably monistic. It is noteworthy that Dr. Fung himself ac- 
cepts the meaning of Heaven as a personal Being, Supreme Ruler 
of the World, in the Shih-Ching, Shu-Ching, T’so-Chuan, Kuo-Yu 
as well as the Lun-Yu or Analects of Confucius. This marks a 
turning point in the interpretation of Confucian texts. Since the 
commentaries of Chu Hsi and other Sung dynasty philosophers, 
Confucius has been presented as an atheist for whom Heaven is 
nothing but an impersonal force born of the union of two material 
principles: li or norm and ch’i, matter. Inseparable and primitive, 


% Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, 1, 30-31. 

4 Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, 1, 31. Dr. Bodde trans- 
lates thus for sense (2): “in which anthropomorphic T’ien and Ti are sig- 
nified.” The Chinese text reads: “Yu jen ko ti T’ien Ti” (Fung Yu-lan, 
Chung Kouo Che Hsueh Shih, 1, 55). Cf. our remarks in note 42. 
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these elements explain and direct the incessant transformations of 
beings. This theory, elaborated under Buddhist and Taoist influence 
1,500 years after Confucius, has misled many present-day sinologists. 
But what was Confucius’ own conception? What were the beliefs 
commonly held before his time? The Heaven of the Shang dynasty 
(1766-1122 B.c.) and the Chou dynasty (1122-256 B.c.) sees, hears, 
gets angry, punishes without hating anyone. He gives man life, 
judgment, and wisdom. He is the author of the moral order and 
the fundamental duties of legitimate authority. He is just and 
good: he humbles the proud and exalts the humble." Confucius 
had been nourished on these texts concerning Heaven, the Supreme 
Emperor. Behind the anthropomorphic images they contain, did he 
grasp the implicit metaphysical doctrines of God as an ordering 
Providence and Dispenser of the existence of beings, the life of 
man and the moral imperatives? He seemed to have understood 
the implications at the level of human action. He did not scrutinize 
the nature of Heaven for its own sake, but he did visualize its role 
in ethics. He was ever anxious to know the Will of Heaven and to 
conform to it without complaint. If he declined to speculate on 
the nature of Heaven, it was less out of an agnostic atheism (as some 
have accused him) than by pragmatic tendency—a concern for 
efficacy in the domain of human action and a distrust of fruitless 
speculation in that of pure thinking. Confucius never put in doubt 
the existence of Heaven as a Supreme Being or that of the Spirits. 
But since it is already so difficult to establish order in one’s self, 
in the family, and in the empire, how much harder, he argued, would 
it not be to speculate on the nature of Heaven? Socrates did not 
speak otherwise when he was addressing the Greek cosmologists. 
It is in this ancient religious tradition that Mo Tzu must be situated. 
In the light of this tradition, he does not seem to have radically 
changed accepted ideas. Rather, it seems that he had gained insight 
into their profound significance, and his keen understanding modified 
their relative importance. He gave more emphasis to the Will of 
Heaven than to social formalities. He insisted more on the idea of 
Heaven as the model of universal love than on the observance of 
etiquette in the hierarchy of officials. He laid so great an emphasis 
on the Will of Heaven as the foundation of responsibilities that he 
really deserves the title of the most religious of Chinese thinkers. 
Faithful to the traditional heritage, Mo Tzu took no trouble to 
demonstrate the existence of Heaven, the Supreme Ruler; for him 


41 Cf. the Old Chinese Classics, passim. 
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it was self-evident. But in analyzing a particular historical situation, 
the organization of power in China and the exercise of religious wor- 
ship, he was led to give prominence to the implicit belief in Heaven 
as a personal Being. Heaven, he reminds us, is omniscient: His gaze 
penetrates the deepest valleys and the densest forests to detect the 
wicked. He is absolute in the moral order: all law depends upon 
Him but He depends upon none; all authority is under Him, but He 
is under no authority. His Will makes law, it is the origin of benevo- 
lence and justice. He is the promoter of moral order among individ- 
uals as well as in society, and He guarantees the authority of rulers 
faithful to the mandate entrusted to them. He loves men universally 
and does good to all without exception. He rewards the good and 
punishes the wicked. He blesses those who venerate Him and 
curses those who blaspheme. He loves honesty and abominates 
faithlessness. Out of love for mankind and for their greater benefit, 
He has disposed the sun and the stars, the seasons and the climates, 
and provides rice and millet for their good and textile plants for 
their clothing. 

All these attributes may well serve as a bridge between Mo Tzu’s 
Heaven and the God of the Western tradition. More concerned about 
human conduct than metaphysical speculation, the Chinese philoso- 
pher presupposes more truths than he cares to prove. However, he 
does elaborate on the demonstration of Heaven’s love for mankind, 
the theory of universal love, for men must follow the example of 
Heaven by loving one another. Swept along by his dogmatism 
Mo Tzu ignores the via negativa so dear to the Taoist thinkers in 
their exposition of Tao or Absolute. Some historians, under the 
fallacious pretext of a God conceived as a personal being, might be 
inclined to take Mo Tzu’s theism for a gross anthropomorphism. 
It is clear that the personalistic conception of Heaven and the idea 
of a dialogue between God and man do not fit into the monistic and 
pseudo-Platonist rationalism of Chu Hsi. With Chu Hsi and the 
Sung dynasty there began a tradition which we might call essen- 
tialist. The “Norm-and-Matter” of Sung Neo-Confucianism is indeed 
a sort of immutable prototype subsisting in an intelligible Empyrean 

~—an impersonal God. In contrast, early Mohism conceives the moral 
order in the definitely existentialist perspective of a personal Will. 

As regards the anthropomorphism with which the ancient idea 
of the Supreme Being is tinted, we venture to make the following 
remarks: 

1. In the Chinese text, Dr. Fung Yu-lan employs the expression 
Jen-ko to characterize T’ien, Heaven, in the divine name “Imperial 
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Heaven Supreme Emperor.” The expression is generally understood 
as meaning “personal.”“? But in his English translation, Dr. Bodde 
has opted for the adjective “anthropomorphic.” This translation 
seems to be less justifiable unless it were presupposed that Heaven 
is taken in the anthropomorphic sense precisely because it is personal. 

2. There is no denying the anthropomorphic nature of early Chi- 
nese theodicy. But the point is to discover its deep significance. 
The anthropomorphism of the ancient Chinese sages cannot be put 
on the same level as the anthropomorphism of Greek mythology. 
The Chinese Heaven is not the projection of a human being with 
all its passions, good and bad; nor is it the subject of a story of 
plots and battles. 

3. Rather, the Chinese Heaven must be compared with the God 
of Genesis. Like the latter, Heaven is a transcendent being which 
the Chinese tried to describe in human terms—sometimes clumsily. 

4. The Chinese intended above all to represent this transcendent 
Being in its relation with mankind—relations of dialogue on the 
moral level rather than relations of causality in the metaphyiscal 
order. On the plane of human dialogue anthropomorphism can 
hardly be avoided. 

5. Although traditional Chinese philcsophers had not developed 
a theory of analogy or even affirmed the inadequacy of “names,” 
a progressive purification of the traditional concepts adopted by 
Confucius and Mo Tzu had nevertheless taken place. Confucius was 
undoubtedly less a prisoner of images than the literati of preceding 
generations—to the extent, in fact, of being dubbed “agnostic.” 
As for Mo Tzu, he attributes to Heaven such activities as are re- 
cognized by the most critical theism—knowledge, providence, or- 
ganization of the world, goodness, love, immutable law, autonomous 
will, ideal of justice. 


Basic MorRAL EXIGENCIES OF THE NORM 


After establishing the principle or basis of the norm, Mo Tzu 
defines its most fundamental expression. What is the ideal which 


“ Jenko is translated “personal” in Che Hsueh Tz’u Tien (Dictionary of 
Philosophy), (2d ed.; Shanghai: Shang Wu Ong Shu Kuan [Commercial Press], 
1934, p. 11). The same in Hsin Che Hsueh Shé Hhi Hsueh Chiai Shih Tz’u 
Tien (New Explicative Dictionary of Philosophy and Sociology), Shanghai: 
(Kuang Hua, 1947), p. 10, “personality.” The same in Terminologia Philoso- 
phica latino-sinica ( Yenchowfu, 1935), “persona.” 
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the Will of Heaven proposes to man? It is to love men universally, 
answers Mo Tzu. 

The doctrine of Universal Love is the keynote of Mo Tzu’s moral 
philosophy. Asserted again and again, the thesis is supported by 
careful arguments. “What does the Will of Heaven desire?” he asks. 
The Will of Heaven desires the people to love each other and to do 
good to each other. “And what does the Will of Heaven abominate?” 
The Will of Heaven abominates men who hate each other and do 
harm to each other. But how do we know these exigencies of the 
Will of Heaven? “We know,” answers Mo Tzu, “because Heaven 
loves all the people universally and has prepared everything for the 
benefit of the people.” And how do we know that Heaven loves the 
people universally? “Because Heaven claims them all and accepts 
sacrifices from them all.” This universal claim and acceptance by 
Heaven is evidenced by the fact that “all the countries of the world, 
large and small, are the territory and property of Heaven, and that 
all men, young and old, noble and commoner, are subject to His 
authority. For all men feed oxen and sheep with grass, and dogs 
and pigs with grains, and prepare clean cakes and wine to do sacrifice 
to Shang-Ti.”4 

That Heaven desires all men to love one another and do good 
to one another is further evidenced by the fact that He rewards and 
punishes. 


Those who obey the Will of Heaven, love universally and benefit others 
are inevitably rewarded. Those who oppose the Will of Heaven, are 
partial and unfriendly and harm others, inevitably incur punishment. 
Is it not said that the murder of one innocent individual brings down 
calamities from Heaven? If therefore Heaven sends down calamities 
for the murder of one innocent individual, is it not because Heaven 
desires men to love one another? 


Before Mo Tzu no one had made such extensive use of the doctrine 
of the Will of Heaven to lead man to righteousness and especially 
to enhance the precept of universal love. Moreover, Mo Tzu’s 
universal love is equalitarian, which distinguishes it from the Con- 
fucian “benevolence.” In his opinion, the Confucian benevolence, 
jen, by reason of the “high and low” it sets up among the objects 
of love, creates a principle of discrimination that leads to quarrels 


48 Mo Tzu, op. cit., Chap. 14, 15, 16, Chien Ai, pp. 62-80. For the quota- 
tion see p. 65, in Chap. 15. 
44 Mo Tzu, ibid., p. 65. 
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and wars. To insure peace and order, it is therefore indispensable 
that this graded love be replaced by a love without preference, a 
love that embraces all indiscriminately. For universal love spurs 
on everyone: 


... to regard the states of others as he regards his own state ; to regard 
the houses of others as he regards his own house; to regard the persons 
of others as he regards his own person....If, therefore, everyone prac- 
tices universal love, there will be friendly relations between the rulers 
of the states, and wars will cease; there will be mutual aid between the 
heads of the clans, and the struggle for power will cease; there will be 
mutual love among individuals, and unjust dealing will cease. For when 
the ruler and the subjects love each other, the ruler shows affection to 
the subjects and the subjects are loyal to the ruler; when the father 
and the son love each other, the father is kind to the son and the son 
respectful of the father; when the elder brothers and the younger love 
each other, they live together in harmony; when all the countries of 
the world love one another, the big states do not attack the small states, 
the many do not oppress the few, the rich do not despise the poor, the 
honored do not disdain the humble, the clever do not deceive the sim- 
ple. Thanks, therefore, to universal love, grudges, hatred, wars and other 
causes of calamities will die off before they grow.® 


Mo Tzu then describes the counterpart of this blissful situation, 
the ill effects arising from failure to practise universal love. Many 
objections, nevertheless, were raised by the Confucianists against 
his doctrine. “It is indeed a good thing to love all men universally,” 
they granted, “but is it not merely a difficult and distant ideal?” 
To this Mo Tzu answered: “This is simply because the gentlemen 
of the world do not recognize what is to the benefit of the world, 
or understand what is its calamity.” To make his point, he gives 
this example taken from common experience: “To besiege a city, 
to fight in the fields, or to achieve a name at the cost of death—these 
are what men find difficult. Yet when the superior encourages 
them, the multitude can do them.” He then underlines the difference 
between these exploits which dernand heroism and the practice of 
universal love which brings about benefits. “Universal love and 
mutual aid are quite different from these (exploits). Whoever loves 
others is loved by others; whoever benefits others is benefited by 
others....Then what difficulty is there with universal love ?”4¢ 


“ Mo Tzu, tdid., p. 6d. 
“© Mo Tzu, ibid., p. 65. 
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Mo Tzu’s answer seems to justify the accusation brought against 
him that he teaches a utilitarian ethics. The reproach, however, is 
not sufficiently founded. Mo Tzu’s answer must be interpreted 
within its context. The objection was based on human psychology: 
“Tt is difficult,” they said. Not at all, retorted Mo Tzu. It is less 
difficult than other actions, for it yields benefit. Mo Tzu laid stress 
on benefits because he was exhorting hesitant people. Is it not the 
duty of the superior to stimulate the faint-hearted by the hope of 
reward? Is it not his mission to enlighten minds which look upon 
his ideals as impracticable? Furthermore, one must not lose sight 
of the fact that the benefits on which Mo Tzu insisted were such 
spiritual benefits as peace and harmony. 

There are instances in which Mo Tzu clearly formulates his purely 
altruistic purposes. Even if universal love did not procure any 
benefit to the world, still the men who practiced it should be com- 
mended for their good intentions. One day a Confucianist said to 
Mo Tzu: “By your universal love you do not make the world any 
better off; and in spite of my lack of love, the world is lacking in 
nothing. Since neither you nor I have done anything for the world, 
why praise you or blame me?” In answer, Mo Tzu used the figure 
of a man carrying water to put out a fire and compared such a person 
to one who fed it with more fuel. “Neither of them has yet accom- 
plished anything,” Mo Tzu concluded, adding the challenging ques- 
tion: “But which one do you value?” Of course the Confucianist 
had to praise the intention of the former and blame that of the 
latter. Thereupon Mo Tzu remarked: “And so I must approve my 
own intention and disapprove of yours.”* 

In the above anecdote Mo Tzu appears to us otherwise than as 
a utilitarian moralist. A utilitarian refuses to judge a man merely 
by his intentions. And in the same dialogue Mo Tzu insists on the 
selflessness with which the good must be pursued. Like the friends 
of Job in the Bible, Mo Tzu’s Confucianist critic jeered at the fu- 
tility of his efforts: “Although you are a righteous man, yet men 
bring you no help and the Spirits bestow no blessing upon you. 
Is it not foolish to go on doing good as you do?” The objection did 
not throw Mo Tzu off balance. “Suppose,” he said, “you hire two 
servants. One does his work only when you are around, and the 
other does his whether you are watching or not. Which of the two 
do you like better?” “The one who does his work whether I am 


‘7 Tbid., Chap. 46, Ken Chu, p. 258. 
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watching or not,” came the answer. “Well then,” remarked Mo 
Tzu, “you prefer the one who is foolish.” 

Mo Tzu’s thought is clear. He did not look upon a virtuous life 
merely as a means to create favorable conditions for material well- 
being. He regarded it as good in itself and for itself. In other words, 
he looked upon it as something worthy of being pursued as an end 
regardless of whether it profited the world or not, whether it was 
appreciated by men or not, whether or not it was blessed by the 
Spirits. Is it an ultimate end? Mo Tzu does not tell us. True, 
he linked the moral order to the Will of Heaven, but he did not 
state explicitly that Heaven must be loved for its own sake—although 
his teaching leads to this conclusion. 

The Confucianists directed still two other objections against Mo 
Tzu—one from the pragmatic point of view, the other from the 
point of view of the family ethics. 

Here is the first objection: The practice of universal love may be 
morally good, but can it be of any use? Mo Tzu answers by an 
argument ad hominem: “If it were not useful then even I would 
disapprove of it. But how can there be anything that is good but 
not useful?”#® Is there not a contradiction between the affirmation 
of an altruistic virtue on the one hand and the denial of a useless 
virtue on the other? Not necessarily. Convinced that anything 
that is good (in itself) is useful, Mo Tzu was prone to reject all useless 
actions precisely because the uselessness of an action indicates that 
this action is not good (in itself). An action is good not because it is 
useful, but it is useful because it is good. Mo Tzu then cleverly 
pointed out the inconsistencies of his opponents’ “words and deeds.” 
The Confucianists acted as though they approved his doctrine, but 
they spoke as though they disapproved of it. “Suppose you have two 
friends,” Mo Tzu explained, “one practicing partial love and the other 
universal love. And suppose you are about to set out for a distant 
land, not quite certain whether you will come back alive. To which 
of the two friends would you entrust your family and parents during 
your absence? On occasions like these, even a fool in the world, 
although he himself were a person who objected to universal love, 
would all the same put his trust in the friend who practiced universal 
love.” Sadly Mo Tzu added: “It is incomprehensible, then, why 
people should object to the doctrine of universal love.”® 


48 Tbid., p. 258. 
4° Jbid., Chap. 16, Chien Ai, pp. 72, 73. 
69 Ibid., p. 74. 
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The second objection was even more serious because it involved 
an essential point of the traditional system. The doctrine of uni- 
versal love, it was contended, creates a mentality of equalitarian 
confusion: it makes the children lose interest in the welfare of their 
parents and hence destroys in them the virtue of filial piety. Mo Tzu 
answered this objection by analyzing the psychology of those who 
fulfilled their duties towards their parents. It is certain, he said, 
that they desire to have others love their parents. Now, in order 
to attain this goal, will they not love others’ parents, instead of 
hating them? Of course they will. In support of his argument, Mo 
Tzu quoted an ancient text: “There is no opinion which in the end 
is not judged by its true value. There is no virtue which remains 
unrewarded. Let someone throw us a peach and we will throw him 
back a plum.” Thus, concluded Mo Tzu, “whoever loves others will 
be loved by others; whoever hates others will be hated by others. 
In the light of these truths, can the people reject the doctrine of 
universal love ?”5 


CONSEQUENCES OF THESE MORAL EXIGENCIES 


The doctrine of universal love is the fountainhead of all the other 
doctrines of Mo Tzu, in somewhat the same way that the precept 
of Christian charity contains all the Law and the Prophets. And 
because of his universal love he condemned war. Chapters 17, 18, 
and 19 of his work deal specifically with this always pertinent 
question. Yet he was not a pacifist in the strict sense of the term, 
for he condemned only offensive war. 

In order to show the criminal nature of offensive war Mo Tzu 
described different kinds of offences, from the theft of fruit to the 
murder of innocent people. The degree of culpability is measured 
by the gravity of the harm done. A man who kills another man is 
condemned to death. What about a man who kills ten or a hundred 
men? His crime is ten times, a hundred times more punishable. 
Everyone agrees with this. Yet when a state attacks another state 
everyone praises the action as a righteous deed. 


It is like a man who, upon seeing a little blackness, should say it is 
black, but, upon seeing much, should say it is white. Or like a man 
who upon tasting a little bitterness, should say it is bitter, but, upon 
tasting much, should say it is sweet.™ 


3) [bid., p. 78. 
52 Tbid., Chap. 17, 18, 19, Fei Kung, pp. 81-98; quotation on p. 82. 
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Thus he underlines the opposition between individual conscience 
and the conscience of the masses and the peoples. The same actions 
are diversely appreciated as they concern individual persons or 
states. War is wrong, he declares, for a harmful action is a punishable 
crime. Offensive war must therefore be condemned all the more 
strongly because of its consequences: slaughter of the innocent, 
famine, pestilence, immorality. But the rulers do not seem to care, 
blinded as they are by their hunger and thirst for victory and ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. They forget that victory means robbing 
others of their possessions. Certain rulers have gone so far as to 
proclaim that war is necessary for procuring employment for their 
subjects. Now, has the State of Wu reaped anything else but de- 
struction after a year of warfare ?™ 

For what reason do we praise an action if not for the benefit 
which it procures for Heaven, the Spirits, and men? The wise and 
the foolish all agree to this. Now warfare brings about calamities 
to Heaven, the Spirits, and men alike; for men are assembled together 
to besiege cities, which belong to Heaven, and slaughter their inha- 
bitants, destroy the temples and thus rob the Spirits of the offerings 
due them. Is that benefiting the people? And yet the rulers indulge 
in warfare as though they could not be happy without doing harm 
to people by killing them. Is not that perversity ?® 

War, therefore, is an evil which Heaven hates. Mankind must be 
saved from warfare and the calamities that follow in its wake. For 
this purpose Mo Tzu recalls the miseries that befall warlike states, 
extols the peaceful dispositions of the people, and indicts the rulers 
for their passion for conquests. 

These pages, written centuries before the Christian era, have lost 
none of their validity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We shall conclude this brief review of Mo Tzu’s teaching with an 
appraisal of the man himself and of his critics. 

We have seen Mencius’ attitude towards him. The philosopher 
of universal love was the target of other critics throughout history. 
In his works, the Taoist thinker Chuang Tzu (B.c. + 320?) acknow- 


58 Ibid., Chap. 18, p. 84. 
“ Tbid., Ds Si. 
55 Ibid., Chap. 19, pp. 88-91. 
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ledges that “the idea of Mo Tiwas good but his practice was wrong.” 
In ancient times, Chuang Tzu recalls, frugality, moderation, and 
restraint formed part of the system, but Mo Ti carried it too far by 
attacking the ceremonials and music of the ancients. He preached 
Universal Love and Mutual Aid and condemned war; yet he did not 
agree with the former kings. By condemning singing and wailing, 
the natural expressions of joy and sorrow, he did not act in accordance 
with man’s nature. His lessons cannot be regarded as affording 
proof of his love for mankind; his practicing them in his own case 
would certainly show that he did not love himself. His way is one 
of great unkindliness. Man will not endure it. And since the world 
is opposed to it, it must be alien to the way of the ancient kings. 

On the other hand, Hsun Tzu (between 298 and 238 B.c.) accused 
Mo Tzu of being “so blinded by utilitarianism that he did not know 
the value of culture.”® 

These negative judgments go beyond Mencius’ indictment and 
crystallize, as someone has put it, the bitterness of a class of land- 
lords whom Mo Tzu had belabored and who refused to yield to his 
social reforms. Be that as it may, even before our era a fairer 
comment was made by the Confucian scholar Liu Hsiang (77-76 
B.c.). He relates, without guaranteeing its authenticity, a con- 
versation between Mo Tzu and his disciple Ch’in Tzu, in which Mo 
Tzu did not regard luxury and lavishness as evil in themselves but 
insisted that they should be put in their proper place in the hierarchy 
of human necessities. “In times of need, rice is more valuable than 
pearls. Therefore you should have enough food before you try to 
make it pleasant; you should have warm clothing before you try to 
make it beautiful.”** In short, before thinking of the amenities of 
life, the sage concerns himself first with fundamental things. 

These conflicting judgments can be found in our own time. In 
his Geschichte der chinesischen Philosophie, for example, Prof. Zenker 
passes the following judgment on Mo Tzu, which I summarize. 
Opposed to Taoism by his contempt for metaphysics and to Con- 
fucianism by his utilitarianism, Mo Tzu professed a materialism that 
ignored personal morality and the inner man, immersed as he was 
in political and social reforms. He acted less by persuasion than by 
injunction. He considered peace and happiness not as an equilibrium 


56 Chang Tzu, Chap. 33. 
57 Hsiin Tzu, pp. 263-64. 
58 Liu Hsiang, Shu Yiian, Fan Chih, sect. 20, pp. 3-5. 
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between freedom and the passions but as a sort of material well-being 
to be shared by the greatest number. He proposed an ethical system 
which, by its appeal to profit, led to an anti-social egoism. He 
linked up the moral sense to Heaven as to a Deus ex machina. To 
Confucius’ rationalism of innate principles he opposed a crude and 
naive empiricism. In_short, far behind Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu, and 
Confucius, Mo Tzu deserves a place in the history of philosophy 
only insofar as he was the initiator of logic in the Far East.» 

On the contrary, Prof. Grousset, in his Histoire de la Chine, speaks 
very highly of Mo Tzu, presenting him as the most original con- 
tinuator of Confucius, as a fearless thinker very close to theism, 
and as a moralist of astounding loftiness, pursuing altruism even at 
the cost of self-sacrifice. 

Where does the truth lie in these charges and countercharges? 
My own study and reflection on his texts lead me to the following 
conclusions. 

1) His demand for the progressive organization of conflicting in- 
terests on the basis of an objective moral order, his efforts to set a 
common standard for the whole empire, his endeavor to make the 
heads of the states mindful of the likes and dislikes of their subjects, 
his appeal to the sacrifice of immediate and personal well-being in 
favor of the future happiness of all—all these demonstrate Mo Tzu’s 
generous spirit, totally dedicated to the cause of social justice and 
public order. 

2) The doctrine of universal love, the cornerstone of Mo Tzu’s 
whole system, manifests profound and striking affinities with the 
later Christian concept and might well form a bridge of under- 
standing between the two spiritual universes. Just as in the old 
Confucian system moral life revolved around the cardinal virtue of 
filial piety, so in Mo Tzu’s system it revolves around the cardinal 
virtue of universal love. And so this new perspective reaches an 
imperative even more fundamental, more primary—the most es- 
sential of all moral obligations towards one’s neighbor. 

3) Long before Emile Durkheim, Mo Tzu had attempted to explain 
the origin of society. Less hypothetical than the theory of the 
sociologist, Mo Tzu’s explanation is based on the history of the Hsia 
and Shang dynasties. Less ambitious, also, Mo Tzu confined himself 
to the origin of Chinese society. 

4) Lastly, it is to be noted that in his explanation he appealed to 
a spiritual and transcendental principle : Heaven itself. This appeal 


5° Zenker, Hist. de la phil. chin., p. 192. 
6 R. Grousset, Histoire de la Chine (Paris: 1942), p. 37. 
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to Heaven as the basis of human society and human conduct was 
not a discovery of Mo Tzu’s. But it was an idea which he exploited 
more thoroughly than did any other thinker before him. It is another 
significant bridge of understanding between China and the Judaeo- 
Christian West. 

In the light of the foregoing, Prof. Grousset’s appraisal seems to 
us the most sound. Prof. Zenker’s judgment, on the contrary, 
reflects the bias of a disciple of Kant. 
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The World-Vision 
of Teilhard de Chardin 


F, G. Elliott, S.J. 


NITIAL CONTACT with the philosophical work of Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin is apt to leave the unprepared reader 
with a feeling of bewilderment. He will find here notions that 
awaken enthusiasm, broad vistas, and startling ideas; yet he will 
also be made uneasy by the difficulty experienced in grasping the 
coherence of the views propounded, by the highly-wrought style, 
and by the novel expressions used. Like the facets of a diamond 
each of Teilhard’s articles reflects a part of the light of his thought, 
but its unity and coherence are understood only when one is able 
to embrace all of its aspects simultaneously. A work so extensive 
and varied does not yield its secret easily. The following pages 
have been written to serve as a guide for the reader who has diffi- 
culty in following Teilhard’s way of thinking. 


TEILHARD’s MopeE oF THOUGHT 


The fact that it is not easy to penetrate his thought should not 
be surprising if we keep in mind that it is a philosophy. Every 
authentic philosophical work must be approached as a new world 
of thought; it is always unique. Initially we may find a familiar 
vocabulary and certain expressions that remind us of other philo- 
sophical systems, but the thought, the method, and the terminology 
are really new creations. So it is impossible to approach it from 
the outside or to compare it in a uniyocal way with another system. 
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Teilhard’s work is incontestably a philosophical one, and it is 
philosophical in the true and full sense of the word for the simple 
reason that it seeks to answer the fundamental question: “ What 
is man?” and, above all, “What is his future?” It should be noted 
that for the philosopher the answer to the first question is significant 
only to the extent that it prepares the answer for the second. It is 
the question of his future that really causes man anxiety, but it is 
also the most difficult to resolve. Rare indeed are the thinkers 
who have felt equal to the task of providing an answer. Yet it is 
precisely on this point, if I may anticipate a bit, that Teilhard’s 
view of the world is impressive. It does answer the question: “Where 
are we going?” 

If there is any mode of thinking that bears a resemblance to Teil- 
hard’s, it is that of history, both natural history and history in the 
conventional sense of the word. No doubt this reflects his training 
as a paleontologist and as a student of prehistory. But far from 
being accidental, this is a necessary ingredient, the very condition 
governing his way of thinking. How can we understand man except 
by considering him as he is in his universe, and how can we under- 
stand his future except by trying to discern the direction of his 
present drive through the study of his development in the past? 

If it is true that other philosophers have pursued a similar path, 
Pere Teilhard is original in that he has left nothing out; he is not 
guilty of abstractionism in his study of man and his universe. He 
observes man in the totality of his world, subject to the dimensions 
of time and space; he sees him against the backdrop of the universe 
in a perspective stretching from the atom to the limits of inter- 
stellar space. If any work deserves to be called “universal history,” 
Teilhard’s assuredly does. When he studies the dynamism of man’s 
development in the past, he is not content to go back merely to 
prehistory; he probes still further, beyond the history of animals 
and plants, beyond the origin of cellular life, to the remotest past 
of cosmic matter itself. 

The historical character of Teilhard’s view of the universe deter- 
mines the method of dividing the present exposition. As in the case 
of any historical subject matter, the best way to describe the uni- 
verse’s history is to follow its successive stages. In the following 
presentation, the fundamental tripartite division of past, present, 
and future is retained. This division is ontological as well as chrono- 
logical, corresponding to the interior moments of activity and to 
the outer faces of its expression in the exterior world. For greater 
precision we shall also distinguish two intermediary moments: the 
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recent past as opposed to the distant past, and the immediate future 
as opposed to the distant future. The recent past might be called 
“the past emptying into the present,” and the immediate future 
“the tension or tendency of that which is actual.” Hence a five- 
fold division: 

1. The distant past or the study of the fundamental dynamisms 
at work in animating the universe. 

2. The recent past: exploration of the primary direction of these 
dynamisms. 

3. The present: experience of the contemporary transformation 
of this line of movement in a rebound or new directional leap. 

4. The near future: discovery of the coming orientation. 

5. The distant future: interpretation of the universe’s final term 
of emergence. 

The five divisions of the universe’s history, while referring to 
a single basic movement, do not follow one another as episodes of 
equal length and value but as acts in a drama. They are not sec- 
tions cut up in time but different phases of an organic development. 
Each phase not only reveals a particular aspect of history but re- 
quires a special thought process in order to be understood. Thus, 
the need to spend more time on the study of the first portion will 
be readily seen; for it is this part that provides the best avenue 
of approach to the perspective thought must take if it is to grasp 
the true meaning of the later phases of the universe’s history. 


THE Past: THE UNIVERSE IS AN EVOLUTION 


As we consider the past of the universe and observe the different 
waves that cross it and the multitude of currents astir within it, 
we gradually come upon a fundamental law that can be formulated 
as follows: the universe is an evolution. 

We cannot take time here to enter into any lengthy description 
of the evolution. But while accepting as established the origin 
of living species through evolution, there is a certain value in re- 
viewing its broad outlines. The present epoch is incontestably 
dominated by man. However, if we go back in the earth’s history, 
we notice that man appears only very late. But a few million years 
ago and only inferior mammals were to be found, while twenty 
million years ago reptiles dominated the earth; and before that the 
development of life was restricted to the sea. Thus, the conquest 
of the land is of recent date and millions of centuries were required 
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to arrive at this stage. In the beginning animal and vegetal life 
existed only in the ocean, and it would appear that the first colo- 
nists of the solid earth were plants. They were followed in turn 
by the arthropods. But the real conquerors came quite late, first 
in the form of fish equipped with lungs (Dipnoi) and with appen- 
dages like feet (Crossopterygii), then followed by the amphibians. 
It was from this line that the reptiles descended who share common 
ancestors with birds and the primitive mammals. 

The important conclusion to be drawn from all this is that the 
history of life reveals a progressive ascent of living being towards 
more complexity, towards greater unity, and towards increasing 
independence of environment. The fish is superior to the sponge 
because it can move about to seek its food; the amphibian sur- 
passes the fish since it can also move on land, while the reptile is 
a land animal that has become completely independent of the water. 
The bird has advanced in the conquest of its independence not 
only because of its ability to fly but also because, like the mammal, 
it is capable of maintaining the temperature of its body at an opti- 
mum level for its vital functions. All of this is sufficiently known 
and recognized. 

But what happened before plants and the prehistoric animals 
appeared? While it is regrettable that we do not have on hand 
paleontological documents concerning this important epoch, it is 
possible to arrive at some very instructive conclusions through the 
biochemical study of the materials that constitute present living 
beings. Not only has it been observed that they do not contain 
any chemical element that is not known elsewhere on the earth 
and that the number of elements that compose them is only a frac- 
tion of the hundred or more known elements; it is also clear that 
if we examine the constituents of the organism closely, it seems to 
be impossible to establish a clear line of demarcation between the 
domain of living matter and that of the matter that is commonly 
called “non-living.” 

This impossibility is significant. It simply proves that there is 
no such thing as “inert matter,” but that all matter is capable of 
life and that life is only a higher unity into which matter can enter. 
What is commonly called “inert matter” is “prelife,” that is, life 
of an inferior degree. The atom, the molecule, the crystal, the pro- 
tein: each has its own unity and its own dynamism which already 
presents a rough outline of life. Between the atoms of carbon that 
are found in the carbonic anhydride of the atmosphere, in the car- 
bonate of minerals, in a molecule of sugar or protein, and in the 
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tissues of our organism there is no real difference. The only dis- 
tinguishing feature is to be found not in the atom, but its surround- 
ings, that is, in the other atoms round about, which form a complex 
in which it is held, just as a letter becomes quite different depending 
on the word in which it is used. Nothing obliges us to begin the 
history of life with the history of cells or of the living “gelatin” 
of primordial oceans. It already begins with the protein and, be- 
fore that, with the molecule, the atom, and the elementary par- 
ticles. After all, “inert matter” is a contradiction; it would be bereft 
of all activity and all unity, and would be, if not inconceivable, 
then at least unknowable and actually non-existent. 


RECURRENT GROWTH 


At this point we must try to find the true meaning of the evolu- 
tion of universal matter as revealed to us by natural history. What 
do we mean when we say that “the universe is an evolution”? Evo- 
lution can be defined as a recurrent growth, and by growth I mean 
a progressive and irreversible process of multiplication, a multi- 
plication that in turn gives rise to accumulation: it not only in- 
volves a multiplication of cells in the living organism but even a 
multiplication on the level of the atom or of the molecule. 

At the latter stage one of the crucial paradoxes of evolution al- 
ready makes its appearance: Organization emerges from accumula- 
tion. At first glance this seems to make no sense. Our short-term, 
daily experience reveals nothing of the kind: a pile of bricks, no 
matter how large it may become, is never changed into a house. 
Yet this is exactly what happens in nature: accumulation begets 
organization. Disorder is but a relative and temporary situation. 
There is a spontaneous tendency towards order and to an order 
that is always higher; for contrary to current opinion the natural 
inclination of matter is not in the direction of disorder but of order. 
One need only look closely at nature to be impressed by this phe- 
nomenon. There was a time when the earth’s mass was a fiery 
ball, a period when its matter must have been a completely homo- 
geneous mass. But this state of perfect disorder was soon inter- 
rupted: the elements separated from one another according to their 
various densities; the earth’s crust was formed and folded into layers 
with different elevations and valleys; its surface assumed its infinitely 
varied and familiar wrinkled appearance with the myriad forms of 
rock, mineral, and crystal that mineralogy reveals hidden in its bosom, 
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But one does not have to push the exploration so far. Simple 
clouds with their inexhaustible variety of forms and aspects show 
that water vapor, far from being distributed in a homogeneous 
fashion, tends rather to gather into units which are ruled by par- 
ticular laws of their own. Homogeneity is but a simplification that 
the mind adopts, a law that is meaningful on the scale of the physics 
laboratory. But in nature the tendency is to the heterogeneous, 
to order, and to unity in multiplicity. The greater the multiplicity, 
the more intense the force of organization. We never find accumula- 
tion without “complexification.” Teilhard played felicitously on the 
suggestive ambivalence of the word “concentration”: it normally 
signifies accumulation by reduction of the space occupied by the 
container (thus, in salt pans the salt is concentrated by the evap- 
oration of water); but the word also suggests unification around a 
center, or concentration. On the scale of cosmic evolution, then, 
the fundamental law of matter is not the Jaw of weight and heaviness 
but of lightness and ascent. 

The second property of growth that is discernible in the universe 
is that it is progressive: there is an ascent from ocean to land, from 
land to air, from crystallization to reproduction, from sensation to 
sentiment, from instinct to intelligence. From this we conclude 
that organization is progressive and that it is not limited to one 
or to several fragments of the universe, but embraces the whole 
of matter in its entirety. 

The third property of the universe’s growth is its irreversibility. 
This is closely linked with the preceding property. Nature knows 
no going back; it is a becoming and its becoming is historical. Every- 
thing, even the most insignificant event, has a date in time and 
will leave its mark on the centuries to come. Indeed, the mind 
does not find it particularly hard to see that if the tendency to 
order is a tendency of universal matter, then it can only advance 
and all regression is impossible as far as the history of the uni- 
verse at large is concerned. 

Clearly, then, just as absolute homogeneity is a result of our 
category of space, the arbitrary and that which regresses are only 
conceived according to our mental category of time. But these 
mental categories have no existence outside the mind. So we must 
not allow ourselves to be deceived: the progressive and irreversible 
characteristics of the growth of the universe are not schemata of 
thought but concepts derived from the observation of the history 
of the universe. 

It remains to consider the meaning of the other part of the de- 
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finition of evolution, in so far as it concerns the recurrence of growth. 
This signifies that this growth at each of its stages passes through 
a series of analogous phases: a phase of divergence, of convergence, 
and of emergence. 

The earliest state of the universe is that of the elementary particles. 
This form of existence is not that of a single repeated pattern. It 
has already diverged and fanned out, giving rise to various kinds 
of elementary particles (protons, neutrons, positrons, photons, me- 
sons, etc.). The accumulation of these particles brought about their 
convergence in multiple but unstable systems. Among the latter 
there emerged a collective unity made up of a nucleus of protons 
and neutrons surrounded by electrons equal in number to the protons 
of the nucleus; in other words, the atom. At the level of atomic 
existence matter undergoes a new phase of divergence represented 
by the formation of the hundred or more elements with their 
isotopes. 

But the accumulation of elementary atoms could not fail to bring 
about, by convergence, a number of reactions, some of which re- 
sulted in the emergence of the molecule. At the molecular level 
matter passes through a new phase of divergence resulting in the 
creation of an extraordinary variety of molecules that can be con- 
structed from the basic atoms. Actually, the earth’s history reveals 
that the number of molecular arrangements attempted by nature 
is not very great, being limited for the most part to combinations 
of a half dozen elements among the hundreds that have been dis- 
covered up to the present. 

Some of these molecules were gathered up into higher unities. 
This marks a new phase of convergence resulting in the emergence 
of an ultra-complex type of molecule capable of reproducing itself 
by assimilating elementary molecules from the environment. Mole- 
cules of this sort are no longer to be found in nature, but our present 
proteins and viruses present a close analogy with the molecule of 
primordial protoplasm. Since the latter must have colonized the 
entire earth, there was a definite limit to the possibility of divergence. 

But at a certain moment a breaking up of this unformed, living 
matter must have taken place, followed by the emergence of cel- 
lular life. Thus, a new cycle begins. The cell reproduces itself, 
and in the course of reproduction divergences make their appearance 
in the offspring. This period saw the earth populated by the little- 
known world of unicellular beings: algae, yeasts, bacteria, and pro- 
tozoa, a world as rich and diversified on its scale as the world of 
multicellular organisms, 
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The accumulation of cells brought about the inevitable convergence 
into more or less stable, into more or less unified wholes. Even 
today we are familiar in natural history with some latter-day wit- 
nesses to these obscure attempts at organization. There are, for 
example, the so-called “colonies,” formed of a collection of one- 
celled animals capable also of leading their own individual lives, 
a feat which they do actually perform at certain periods of their 
existence. But when they live together they become specialized 
in the accomplishment of some particular function: assimilation, 
reproduction, locomotion, or defense. It can happen in the case 
of certain of these inferior animals that the whole is broken up so 
that each cell develops separately. With others, unity and inter- 
dependence are so strong that individual cells have lost their capacity 
of developing and reproducing independently of the whole. It is 
evident that we are speaking now of true multicellular organisms. 
Man is one of them. On the other hand, the cancer that is so destruc- 
tive of our organism is precisely an instance in which the cells have 
once again taken up the pursuit of their individual development to 
the detriment of the whole. 

Thus, at the level of existence of the cell, as also in the case of 
the atom and molecule, we once again find the three phases of 
evolution: divergence of different species of monocellular beings, 
convergence of colonies on an optional basis, emergence of the 
multicellular organism. The succession of the different phases 
provides us with important lessons on the dialectic of evolution 
as well as on the dimensions of homogeneity, of heterogeneity, and 
of existing being 


DIALECTIC OF EVOLUTION 


The dialectic that is characteristic of evolution proceeds not so 
much by position and opposition as by opposition in divergence, 
composition in convergence, and transformation in emergence. More- 
over, the sequence of the phases of divergence, convergence, and 
emergence can hardly be said to correspond to our mental cate- 
gories; it is even opposed to them. Reason does not see how the 
properties of the whole can be anything beyond the juxtaposed 
properties of the constitutive parts. What exceeds the sum of the 
parts in the whole is regarded as irrational and requiring an extra- 
ordinary reflective effort even to be conceived. 

In a detailed and careful study of the history of the universe 
one is always struck by the absence of clear-cut breaks and of well- 
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defined frontiers. We do not see nature taking sudden and spec- 
tacular leaps. The evolution of the universe flows on like a broad 
river, passing through gorges and descending rapids; but there are 
no cascades. From the viewpoint of the evolutionist, the history 
of the universe is homogeneous. This is probably the aspect that 
most irritates the opponents of evolution: the continuity of be- 
coming, the linear movement of history. It implies that the atom 
is but a collection of elementary particles, the molecule a collection 
of atoms, proteins a construct of amino-acid molecules, the cell 
a shrewd mixture of fat, sugar, and protein, the living organism 
nothing but a tissue of cells, and so on. In the end man seems to 
be little more than an immense molecule, the most complex of all, 
but a molecule just the same. 

It is no wonder that some spiritualists whose horizons are limited 
take fright at these views. They would be alarming to almost any- 
one were they not corrected by an indispensable complement which 
is even more difficult to fathom. To the extent that a being’s homo- 
geneity seems easy to understand, to that extent is its heterogeneity 
more impenetrable and difficult to grasp. The molecule is made 
up of atoms and nothing else; nevertheless, it differs in every respect 
from the atom; it has become something totally other. Who would 
dream up the properties of sugar if all one had before him were the 
constituent atoms: a little carbon and two beakers of gas, one of 
oxygen and the other of hydrogen? From the point of view of 
quality or meaning it would not be incorrect to say that between 
the molecule and the atom there is nothing in common, just as there 
is nothing in common between a poem and its component letters. 

At each emergence something new appears that surpasses all that 
has gone before. There is creation. Contrary to its apparent homoge- 
neity, there is nothing linear in evolution; it is discontinuous. There 
is no growth except through mutations or transformation points. 
Seen from close range everything is continuous; but if one stands 
back a little all is discontinuous. It is like a printer’s plate: looking 
at it through a microscope or magnifying glass, one sees nothing 
but points scarcely distinguishable from one another; but seen at 
a distance they become an image of a countryside, a monument, 
or aman. Evolution is not only creative, it is creation in its aspect 
of becoming. 

We must go even further or run the risk of coming to a stand- 
still. The newness that arises with each stage of emergence is an 
unprecedented newness; it is new with respect to the novelty of 
the stage before it. So we have two novelties with nothing com- 
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mon between them, each transcendent as regards the other. If 
this point is not grasped, one’s perspective on evolution is totally 
distorted, little more than a caricature. 

From all of this we can conclude then that the universe is an 
evolution or, to use other terms, a recurrent growth. The paradox 
of growth is that the qualitative emerges from the quantitative. The 
paradox of recurrence is that in the universe’s history everything 
is identical and everything is different; everything is old and all 
is new. The understanding of evolution is man recognizing the 
Creator at work. 


THE RECENT PAstT: 
MAN AS THE CULMINATING PoINT OF EVOLUTION 


When we consider the recent past of the universe, the past flow- 
ing into the present, we come upon man. It is to Teilhard’s credit 
that he recognized the impossibility of looking on man otherwise than 
as the summit of evolution, and that he realized that even when 
one takes a point of view that may seem exterior, even when one 
regards only the “phenomenon of man,” the whole history of life 
and of the universe culminates in man. He is the high point of 
history, of complexity, and of consciousness. 

Man is the culmination of the history of living things because 
he is the latest comer in the series of vertebrate emergences and 
because his species is the most numerous, the most adaptable, and 
the most widespread over the globe. From the point of view of 
morphology, he is the least specialized of mammals, has the longest 
infancy, and is the slowest to develop: no other species takes so 
long to attain the adult stage. Yet his nervous system is the most 
highly developed in nature and his brain relatively the largest in 
volume. Thus, man is at the culminating point of natural history. 

But he is also the summit of complexity. For if it is true that the 
earth contains a larger number of atoms than man (10), a single 
man contains more different kinds of molecules than the whole 
terrestrial globe with all of its minerals, and he is indisputably a 
more varied and unified complex. 

From the foregoing it might be concluded that it is difficult to 
distinguish man from the mammal. This is quite true if we look 
on man with the eyes of the naturalist. Of course, even in this 
view, man is granted a place apart in the universal hierarchy, and, 
with a bit of good will, even first place; but his transcendence does 
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not stand out. To see this, we must place ourselves at a new point 
of view, that of consciousness. 

We then observe that natural realms are characterized and dis- 
tinguished by dynamic unities that are commonly called functions: 
the vegetal kingdom by the function of assimilation, the animal 
kingdom by the added function of locomotion, man by his system 
of information which, in addition to the other two, is the function 
that enables him to attain consciousness. There is no denying that 
vegetal life is capable of movement, but it is only at the stage of 
animal life that mobility enters as a transcendent function that is 
fully possessed and able to act for itself. In like manner, there is 
no denying that animals have the power of registering information; 
so do plants and even matter in its prelife existence. But the in- 
formation obtained is not fully mastered until one comes to man; 
he alone is in full possession of his power of information, even to the 
point of being capable of being informed on the subject of informa- 
tion, which is to say that he is capable of “reflex moral conscious- 
ness.” The result of this is that man, as culmination, is revealed 
as a new emergence in the universe’s history. The “phenomenon 
of man” makes its appearance as a new reality intimately continuing 
the past and yet representing a complete break with what has 
preceded. The most complex molecule in the universe is also of a 
unique and unprecedented complexity. 

At this point one has the very definite impression that a decisive 
step has been taken leading from a positive conception of man to 
reflection on him. To tell the truth, it must be admitted that this 
step was already taken at the very start of this analysis of the uni- 
verse’s history. We have seen the elementary particles, the atoms, 
molecules, cells, and living organisms that positive science has 
discovered and which it studies with its instruments, its method of 
analysis, and mathematical synthesis. In the light of Teilhard’s 
vision, however, they are no longer considered from this purely 
exterior point of view but in their total significance as existents, 
in that interiority which the mind discovers behind their outer 
appearances. The thought process does not introduce a dichotomy, 
placing the data of science on one level to be followed by the elabora- 
tion of a philosophic interpretation of them. On the contrary, it is 
a single process even though it does have its inner articulation. But 
from the start the scientific data are seen in their meaningful dimen- 
sion. The mind seeks to penetrate beyond external phenomena to 
get to their inner and more universal intelligibility. Thought, then, 
is not disjunctive, opposing heterogeneous levels, but synthetic, 
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seeking at every moment to transcend the limits of the particular, 
to bring unity out of multiplicity, and to lay hold of the dynamism, 
not by looking at it from without but by penetrating it from within. 


THE PRESENT: THE PLANETISATION OF MAN 


The past of the universe teaches us two things: the recurrent 
character of the universe’s evolution and man’s place “at the sum- 
mit” of this evolution as a being who has appeared at the end of 
time. Since man relives the phases of universal evolution, the mean- 
ing of the present should not be hard to discover; for it is the present 
that unfolds before our eyes the last and supreme chapter of universal 
history. From the point of view of the progress of thought, two 
opposite attitudes are possible: one can deductively project the 
preceding laws and apply them to “the phenomenon of man”; or 
one can do again for man what has been done already on the lower 
levels, namely, draw out inductively the laws of his existence. 

It does not seem, however, that the internal logic of Teilhard’s 
thought will allow of this distinction in the operation of the mind. 
Neither of the two ways taken separately can lead to a conclusion 
complete enough to be satisfactory. The deductive course runs 
the risk of leading to views of a rationalistic or purely dialectical 
sort; the a posteriori, inductive way might easily lead thought 
astray in a fluid and unstable empiricism, especially if it is not 
equipped with a solid frame of reference for reflection. The mode 
of thought that is proper to the phenomenon of man is at once 
rational and empirical, not successively but synthetically, and it 
is to be found in every movement of the mind. Here there is no 
deduction cut off from induction, but a single movement that seeks 
to give expression to the interiority that is outwardly manifested 
and to grasp the meaning of the phenomenon of man in order to 
discover, through its diverse manifestations, not only the unity 
that makes man and the universe intelligible but also the dynamic 
principle that gathers the individual currents of matter together 
and unites them into a stream flowing in a very definite direction. 

In considering the phenomenon of man, if we try to understand 
his present as issuing from the past, we find that the law of re- 
currence is manifested in a new and totally unexpected fashion. 
Consider, for example, the first phase of growth: divergence. Hu- 
manity diverges into the prehistoric branches: Cro-Magnon, Nean- 
derthal, the Java Man, and the Peking Man. Along with Austral- 
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opithicus they appear to be so many sharply differentiated groups 
or sub-groups within the human species. In addition to this, 
there is the divergence of races into the white, the yellow, the 
black, and their numberless varieties; divergence of languages, na- 
tions, customs, and human associations. A people has only to be- 
come numerous and it breaks up into tribes that develop independ- 
ently of one another and become so differentiated that they can 
no longer recognize or understand one another. One has only to 
think of the unpleasant overtones suggested by the word “foreigner.” 
This feeling is so deeply ingrained that for the primitive the term 
“man” is only applicable to members of the tribe, while all “others” 
are but a part of the hostile, exterior world. 

But if there is no escaping the divergence that attends the multi- 
plication of men, the tendency to convergence is nonetheless evident. 
Moreover, in the case of man concentration has concentrated. On 
the zoological level one finds the reproductive unities of family, 
clan, and tribe, but on the level of reflection there is something 
more and it is much deeper. For in the latter case we discover 
on the one hand a note of absoluteness, indissolubility, and spiritual 
unity underlying the unity of family and the clan, and on the other 
hand the whole gamut of associations and communities that flourish 
among men: the vital communities of old, like the great farm, the 
manor, and the commune, or the administrative and governmental 
communities of our own day. Man is obliged more and more to 
have recourse to communities, to professional associations, social 
and cultural associations, sport clubs, and so on. To wish to escape 
from these communities is like resigning from the human race. 
One of the most eloquent phenomena expressing this convergence 
of humanity is the large metropolis. In spite of the seeds of cor- 
ruption and depravity that are hidden in their midst, large cities 
are, nevertheless, the most brilliant centers of the life of the human 
spirit. 

We note that there is a necessary relation between divergence 
and convergence: the two phases succeed one another like two 
movements in sequence, and they call to one another in a dialectic 
whose origin lies in the multiplication of men on the planet and 
in the law of the universal attraction of being. It is true that, as 
far as its manifestation is concerned, the phase of convergence lags 
behind divergence. It is only in terms of opposition that union 
has any meaning; convergence and divergence are but two lines 
of force of a single dynamic tendency of universal life. But if there 
is any convergence it is only fragmentary. Associative unities never 
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bring together more than a limited, generally very limited, portion 
of humanity. Teilhard calls them “feuillets évolutifs,” a term used 
in histology to describe groups of cells unified by reason of origin, 
destination, and common function. The most helpful image here 
would be that of vegetable leaves lightly imbricated in a bud. 

Recognizing that humanity has passed through the phases of 
divergence and convergence, the next question inevitably concerns 
emergence. In Teilhard’s view, humanity is seen in the continuity 
of life’s ascending movement. Man’s unity with the history that 
has preceded him is not even a matter for discussion. The only 
question that can be asked is whether the emergence that is to 
come is to be found entirely in the future or whether it is not possible 
even now to perceive it in embryo in the present. Here it can be 
shown that even though the emergence of humanity in a new and 
superior state belongs to the unknown future, still the great move- 
ments that are taking shape in the present history of the world 
reveal certain lines of force pointing towards the future, towards 
what we feel will be a new emergence whose form is even prefigured 
in what is taking place now. We can observe that the world is on 
the move and that its past pulsations are accumulating towards a 
unique breakthrough of unimaginable breadth and depth: a natural 
impulse is driving humanity towards planetisation. 

The first sign of planetisation is the shrinking of the earth. We 
have our frontiers on one another’s doorstep; the unexplored “white 
patches” on the map of the world have disappeared; prospecting 
on land and sea has advanced so far that men have turned their 
minds to the conquest of other planets and cosmic space. Since 
Teilhard had already perceived that the disintegration of matter 
in the Hiroshima explosion heralded the start of a new integration 
of humanity, he would have expressed himself eloquently on the 
subject of lunar explorations and the effect they would have on 
man by way of repercussion; for this represents a new phase in 
the conquest of the globe, no longer an exterior conquest since that 
has already been achieved, but an interior conquest which has 
hardly begun. Man has only partially and imperfectly become con- 
scious of his absolute dimension of unity, universality, and eternity. 

Not only does our planet undergo a geographical contraction, 
but it also sustains a psychological compression by reason of the 
increasing speed and ease of communication. Year after year the 
network of telephonic and telegraphic communications around the 
earth becomes denser. To an observer who could pick up the whole 
gamut of electro-magnetic emissions since the discoveries of Hertz 
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and Marconi it would seem that the globe is covered with an in- 
creasingly dense fog of radio waves, messages, music, and images. 
Once a silent sphere of rock and water, the earth has now become 
an object of wonder, a droning hive wheeling through the silence 
of cosmic space. 

Furthermore, if we consider only our facilities for transportation, 
the earth in terms of travelling days has become thirty times smaller 
over the past half century. And if we go beyond the geographical 
and psychological shrinking, it is evident that humanity itself has 
undergone a process of cohesion that is ever more commanding. 
Whereas a century ago a village was able to take care of its own 
needs and live in a closed circuit, today no nation can get along 
without imports and exports. When a war breaks out in some 
corner of the earth or when a country nationalizes foreign invest- 
ments, frenzy mounts in world markets, the stock exchange goes 
wild, prices fluctuate, and the humblest family feels the repercussion 
on its buying power. Technical and industrial interdependence is 
manifested by the existence of world prices, international competi- 
tion, patents, and regional specialization. And who, on seeing an 
automobile, would volunteer to make a list of the nations that have 
contributed to its production by furnishing raw materials, labor, 
patents, petroleum, transportation? 

There is also a gradual integration of men through culture and 
war. When several men live together, the need to distinguish one- 
self and outstrip the others becomes more and more powerful. War 
is the primary form of this rivalry; the other is culture. Let us 
admit that in spite of all the tragedy that it has let loose among 
men, nothing has so stimulated human inventiveness as war, noth- 
ing has so revealed man’s baseness as well as his greatness, and 
from the point of view of the evolution of humanity, nothing so 
much as armed conflict has forced men to unite. 

In like manner culture also appears to be a phenomenon of unity. 
The forms of politeness may be different, but culture becomes more 
and more unified with the discovery of the transcendent meaning 
of man. Culture is the result of unification and unification is the 
product of culture. It is becoming clearer than ever that it can 
only flourish where there is a concentration of man. The theatre, 
as a complete art, furnishes an excellent example. It cannot develop 
except where the public is sufficiently dense and numerous. Just 
as “the mystery” was an expression of the life of the community, 
so the theatre is an urban phenomenon. It is as old as the town 
itself. 
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But there is another essentially modern art-form that illustrates 
our point even better: the cinema or the “eighth art.” Born of 
modern technology, it is only possible in such a world. As a product 
of a planetised earth, it needs the whole world in order to live. It 
is not only the fruit of an international collaboration involving 
capital and artists, but its very existence depends on an international 
network of theatres and a worldwide public, if only to insure an 
adequate financial return. Thus, there is a gradual delineation of 
the organic structure of planetary humanity, of its skeleton, cir- 
culation, and nervous system. Dispersed and undifferentiated cells 
of humanity come together under our very eyes; they differentiate 
and slowly we see a new body take shape and move. We have only 
to await the moment when it will come to life and the soul hidden 
within it awakens. 


THE Future: THE New Forwarp LEAP oR REBOUND 
OF PLANETISATION 


At this point in Teilhard’s worldview the mind must prepare 
for a new movement; it must experience the meaning and direction 
of the future beginning with the tension of the “now.” It is a ques- 
tion of the precise critical moment when thought, having followed 
the dynamism of history from its earliest beginnings, arrives at the 
limits of its present experience and asks about what direction the 
future will take. Like an explorer whose path has followed the sun, 
man, having come to the end of his journey, stands before a moun- 
tain peak that conceals the horizon that lies beyond. 

There is scarcely a philosopher who has not taken up the question 
of man’s future; few, however, have attempted to answer it. But 
man cannot live without knowing, or at least without having a 
presentiment of the meaning of his existence. Teilhard’s vision of 
the world speaks of the future of man, not as a concession to idle 
curiosity but as a question of the utmost importance and as a con- 
dition for preserving the zest for life. Indeed, his vision makes 
no sense whatsoever save in so far as it enables us to have a glimpse 
of the future of humanity and of the direction that man should 
impress on his life. Teilhard had very littie interest in building a 
system of the world that would satisfy philosophic understanding; 
he was preoccupied, rather, with discovering the meaning of exist- 
ence and the savour of being. 

While mankind’s preoccupation with this question only became 
evident in the period after the atom bomb, Teilhard was already 
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among those precursors of the preceding decades who had been 
deeply concerned over the need to provide an answer to the question 
of man’s future. His assurance in giving his reply is not due to 
rashness but is the normal outcome of a self-consistent thought. 
Swept along by the movement that drives on the evolution of hu- 
manity and the universe, man can perceive the direction in which 
he is being carried. It is clearly inscribed in the dynamism of the 
present, provided we view it within a cosmic whole that is broad 
enough and in an historical perspective that goes back far enough. 
The movement points towards a rebounding or new directional leap 
of evolution in a planetary humanity. 


THE AWAKENING OF PLANETARY MAN 


Man’s awakening is regarded here as identical with the dawn of 
consciousness, since moral consciousness, or conscience, comes into 
being through intellectual consciousness. When this process is 
raised to the planetary level, the awakening of planetary man is 
identical with awareness of the planetisation of humanity. This 
comprises three moments of development: intellectual awareness of 
the planetisation in which humanity is involved; loving acceptance 
of this reality with the realization that it is only a manifestation of 
the law of universal spiritual attraction; finally, personalisation in 
and through this awareness by a spontaneous entry into the law 
of self-transcendence. 

At least implicitly, man does recognize planetisation: its existence, 
direction, and unavoidable necessity. But we cannot say that this 
is a discovery proper to our own century. The idea has arisen in 
various historical periods, for example, in Hellenistic times and 
in the days of the Roman Empire. But since the last war the idea 
has become more widespread than ever before. Never has the para- 
dox of life as a triumph over death been felt so keenly. There was 
a time when a war could resolve a dispute, at least temporarily; 
but today the destructive might of the world’s great power blocks 
is such that, were a global conflict to break out again, the greater 
part of humanity would disappear from an earth that had been 
rendered uninhabitable for centuries. At the present time threats 
of war sound more like desperate cries of help for peace. 

If an awareness of universalism did make its appearance in the 
days of Alexander or Hadrian, it was restricted to a handful of 
distinguished philosophers and statesmen of broad and discerning 
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spirit. But in our day, thanks to the press, the cinema, radio and 
television, this awareness has begun to awaken in the hearts of the 
masses; in fact, it has even become more alive among the people 
than among their leaders. For while the latter see in universalism 
primarily an imperative of international politics, for the masses 
the awareness of humanity’s planetary unity becomes a kind of 
mystique that wells up to express the very ontology of the man 
of today. 

Evolution moves in the direction of progress. In spite of all con- 
trary appearances, it is a general conviction that this is its direction. 
People often say that humanity is not progressing but falling back 
and that what wecommonly call “progress” is nothing but material 
progress. But if we examine our mode of living, it will be noted 
that it is wholly inspired by faith in progress and its value. To 
believe in progress is to believe in life. 

As for the necessity of the evolution, modern man is probably 
the first to be aware of it. The existence of humanity’s evolution 
was already dimly seen in antiquity; its direction was noted two 
centuries ago. But its invincible necessity became clear only re- 
cently. We had to wait for the period of the world wars for an as- 
sassination in a small, out-of-the-way country to bring on a plane- 
tary conflagration, or for a new invention to upset the economy 
of the entire planet, for better or worse. 

Awareness of the planetary unity of humanity and the inescapable 
determinism from which it proceeds brings man face to face with 
an option: either, as a pragmatic egoist or as a philosophical liberal, 
he refuses to go along with the current, or else he willingly accepts 
to be swept up in the gigantic, cosmic whirlpool, recognizing that the 
irresistible forces favoring unification reveal a center of universal 
attraction. In this perspective man is faced with a fundamental 
act, the only truly fundamental one. Whether he wants it or not, 
the law of universal attraction among spiritual beings exists and 
forces itself upon him. Will he acknowledge that this is his law, 
the law of his own being? 

There can be no doubt that at the human level cosmic evolution 
has reached a turning point, and it is a decisive one. Everything 
is at stake, and to the extent that the decisive act becomes ines- 
capable, the risk involved in failure is greater. Up to the time of 
man’s appearance, evolution flowed along like a river with many 
meanderings and unforeseen turns, but with majestic continuity. 
With the arrival of man this course changes entirely. If one cared 
to push the image a littie, it might be said that the river meets 
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with an immense dam whose conduits channel its energy into tur- 
bines where it is transformed into illumination or put to work for 
industrial production. But this project can fail completely if the 
river breaks through its barrier. In man evolution should achieve 
its highest advance, but it too can fail completely. The “to be or 
not to be” of the entire universe and of each individual hangs on 
man’s response. 

From this point on, the consummation of cosmic history can no 
longer be achieved by the spontaneous impulse of nature; it has 
become man’s work. It is a contribution that is not forced: man 
can accept or refuse his vocation, which is to complete the universe. 
The emergence of this freedom is not just an unhappy accident 
of history but a necessity for the world’s completion. Not only 
has man to decide for himself as an individual, but he must answer 
for the whole of humanity and for the entire ufiiverse. He is the 
central stem or trunk of the cosmic tree and he must make it bear 
fruit. It is up to him whether or not the flowering of the universe 
will result in an expansion of life or a miscarriage. 

To accept evolution is not only an intellectual act but also a de- 
cision whereby one assumes the evolution as one’s own. It means 
entering deliberately into the ascending current of the spirit, not 
by brute calculation but by a spontaneous act of the person, in a 
word, by loving. Love is the energy that will lift the world up to 
this level of transfiguration; it is the love of a Teresa, which is charity, 
and it is expressed by the purity of the gift of oneself to another. 
One then recognizes in the other the tangible manifestation on the 
human level of the transcendent center of universal attraction, and 
simultaneously one desires that the splendor of the divine image 
take root and grow within him. 

This gift of oneself to another, a consequence of our awareness of 
the universal attraction of spiritual beings through love, does not 
bring with it an annihilation of the person nor even loss or diminu- 
tion. ‘he person is but the full possession of self, of a self that 
acts and is perfected only in the gift of itself. Thus, the unification 
of humanity cannot entail any diminution of personality since it 
presupposes and constitutes it. 

Unilication is an interior unity of elements that cannot be identi- 
fied, and it is authentic only to the extent that it creates bonds 
between opposites. Things that are similar and, a fortiori, things 
that are identical cannot be identified since they do not produce 
a plurality that is susceptible of unification. Ten watch springs 
and ten cog-wheels constitute nothing more than a heap, never a 
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unity. But a spring, an escapement, and a number of different 
cogs, when put together properly, form a clock. Unity can only 
be effected in diversity and the unification of humanity arises out 
of the variety and opposition that exists between persons. 

It is a very poor notion of unity that supposes that the unification 
of men would bring on or require the dissolution of personality. 
Not only is unification not opposed to the integrity of the person, 
but, as we have said, it supposes it since only a person is capable 
of making a unifying gift. Not only does it suppose diversity among 
persons but it helps to mould their individuality. Not only does 
it not annihilate the person, but it alone permits him to develop; 
for a person can only develop through the gift of himself, and only 
planetary unification provides the gift of self with a worthy object, 
with an object that measures up to the dignity of the man who 
gives himself; and that object is nothing less than humanity itself. 
This new directional leap or rebound of evolution that the con- 
temporary world faces deepens the person of the one who gives 
himself to others according to a new and transcendent dimension. 
This occurs when the individual accepts the law of universal attrac- 
tion to which his consciousness has been awakened. 

We may ask whether, at this point, experimental verification or 
any confrontation with the facts is possible. Throughout the first two 
stages such a confrontation was natural enough: the great laws of 
evolution and their definition were derived from an analysis of the 
history of matter, from the ascent of life, and the appearance of 
man. In the third stage, the notion of the phenomenon of human 
planetisation resulted as much from an interpretation of the exist- 
ing situation of humanity as from an extrapolation into the present 
of laws discovered in the past. But in this fourth stage of our analy- 
sis which considers the future, or at least the tension of the present 
tending towards the future, one wonders whether there can be any 
confrontation with the facts. 

Although the line of argument followed up to the present has 
been drawn mostly from an extrapolation into the future of prin- 
ciples verified in the past, still, a careful examination of certain 
facts does enable us to enjoy a concrete experience of the reality 
of the new forward leap or rebound of evolution. And by rebondisse- 
ment one must understand the orientation of evolution in a new and 
unforeseen direction where the final goal lies beyond the normal 
range of our understanding. 

One of the principal realms of human activity in which this re- 
bounding is felt is in the sciences. The planetisation of the sciences 
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was an early phenomenon; it had already begun at the time of the 
Renaissance. And while it might be objected that there are, even 
today, some who still believe in a “national” science, they are not 
numerous and are quite out of date. General evolution moves to- 
wards the ideal of a science that has no frontiers, that speaks all 
civilized languages, that has no racial prejudices, and where scien- 
tists will be citizens of the world rather than of any particular nation. 
One only has to have had the experience of attending a science con- 
vention to realize how the scientific outlook transcends differences 
of race, nationality, and language. Participants at these meetings 
understand that a new world is in the making, a world that is the 
conquest of the spirit, not of the spirit of any isolated individuals 
but the spirit that lives in communion with all men of science. It 
has now become virtually impossible for a man isolated from his 
associates to contribute to the progress of the sciences. Even if 
he wanted to get along without the collaboration of his contem- 
poraries, his library would prove how much he depends on them 
and on his predecessors. The development of scientific discovery 
in our own day is due to the labor of teams working in laboratories 
and sending the results of their labors from one center of research 
to another, from one part of the world to another. 

All of this can be summed up in five points: 

1. There is an increasing number of those engaged in research 
who are animated with one and the same desire to understand 
and who all submit to the same mental discipline. 

2. There is among them a total absence of racial, national, or 
political prejudice. The modern laboratory has no trace of the 
alchemist’s Faustian hermitage; it is more like a microplanet. 

3. Scientific research is organized and coordinated not only in 
local but in planetary communities. 

4. Awareness of this need for union and unification is heightened 
by the great research organizations: The International Geodesic 
Year, The International Atomic Agency, Euratom, Eurochemistry, 
etc. International union is not regarded as an accident but as some- 
thing that is essential and indispensable for success in such fields as 
the standardization of units of measure and nomenclature. 

). The fruit of all this is manifested, finally, in the logarithmic 
development of the new sciences: electronics, atomics, and inter- 
planetary ballistics. If there is such:a realm as Teilhard’s “noo- 
sphere,” it is through advances such as these that one can witness 
its awakening and feel its living presence. 

Besides the sciences, another area in which the rebounding of 
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human evolution can be experimentally tested is religion, at least 
authentic religion. In fact, it is the one phenomenon that expresses 
man’s rebounding most eloquently. One has only to meditate on the 
value it accords to the person, to responsibility, to the significance 
of universal charity, to the gift of self, to life transformed by grace, 
and to communion in the spirit to recognize how much religion is 
in harmony with the advance of human evolution. 


THE OMEGA POINT OR THE “END” OF THE WORLD 


In the succession of time divisions that we have examined, only 
the last still remains to be analyzed: the future. The future here 
means the distant future, the final term and goal of evolution. 
It too can be seen, or at least surmised, in the light of the past un- 
folding of history. If we keep in mind the fact that the law of re- 
currence requires that we transpose the norms of the past and 
apply them on a new, higher, and more transcendent level, then, 
contrary to what one might expect, the transcendence of the future 
does not prevent us from forming some idea of it. Between one 
phase of evolution and the next there is not identity but analogy, 
that is, similarity with a difference, continuity and interruption, 
immanence and transcendence. The relationship between earlier 
and later stages is of the same order as that which exists between 
the seed and its flower. 

It should not be surprising that we make use of analogical rea- 
soning here; it is the only kind that we employ in life as it is lived 
in the concrete, and it is the only kind that teaches us something 
new, since it enables us to reason about objects that are not identicel. 
In any case, it is only analogy that permits us to talk about the 
future. At the end of the analysis of the fourth stage, concerned 
with the near future of evolution, we come upon a new rebounding 
movement characterized by the awakening of the noosphere; this 
represents humanity’s awareness of a new perspective to be at- 
tained in a planetary communion of minds drawn together by uni- 
versal gravitation. What stands out most prominently in this anal- 
ysis is the clear and inescapable necessity of a spiritual center of 
oravity. Humanity requires a center of unification, a focal point 
for evolution, which must be personal. 

It hardly need be pointed out here that if it is to attract spiritual 
beings this focal point of evolution must also be spiritual. Secondly, 
it must be efernal. This follows from the continuity of the ascending 
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line of evolution which implies an exigency for perpetuity as the 
very condition for the continuity of its own movement. Not only 
does the individual manifest an indestructible will to live, but all 
of evolution appears to be animated with a desire for more being, 
for a life that is richer and more intense. What might pass for 
illusion in the case of asingle individual only reveals a fundamental 
law of eternity when the world in evolution is taken as a whole. 
Finally, the focal point must be immanent, for the principle of inner 
unity must itself be interior, functioning in virtue of its actual 
presence. The moment it is said that the center of universal gravita- 
tion is a focal point, it is already clear that it is, by definition, an 
immanent center. 

Thus, spirituality, eternity, and immanence express the essen- 
tial characteristics of the focal point of evolution. Looked at from 
an existential point of view it will appear as something personal, 
as love, as transcendent. It must be personal otherwise it would 
not act as a focus of attraction for persons; it is inconceivable that 
a person, as person, could be attracted by anything less than a 
person. It is love because love alone, only the pure gift of self, can 
elicit the gift of self. It takes love to awaken love, just as only fire 
can enkindle fire. 

Again, we can dispense with any further arguments on this as- 
pect; but when we come to the transcendence of the focal point of 
evolution matters are not so clear. Is it simply humanity, as such, 
taken as a whole? No, this is unthinkable. “Humanity” is not an 
object whose attractiveness is capable of justifying the total gift 
of self. It is an abstraction that can provoke oratorical eloquence 
and even grandiose gestures that are not too carefully theught out; 
but it cannot inspire a fully conscious and reflective gift of self 
nor the daily sacrifice of the ego. There is only one transcendent 
person who surpasses man, not in any approximate fashion but 
completely: but one person who, having no common measure with 
men, can awaken responses of a sufficiently extraordinary nature. 
There is, to put it bluntly, but the person of God capable of elicit- 
ing such a movement from the heart of man. So we must at one 
and the same time broaden the immanent focus of evolution to in- 
clude the infinite dimension of the universe and center it on the 
dimensionless point of an infinite person. 

Thus, the Omega point, as Teilhard.calls it, cannot be represented; 
it is a magnetic pole that is felt but intangible, conceivable but 
beyond the power of the imagination to portray. It is, in fact, 
a point of transformation that will be found along the axis of emer- 
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gence towards which the universe converges. But that is why it 
cannot be represented, defined, or made a subject of predication. 
It is pure creation, absolute novelty, eternal transcendence: Ecce 
nova facio omnia. 

We are faced here with mystery. Mystery, however, does not 
mean obscurity but light, a light that, admittedly, does not come 
from our own understanding but which enlightens us from on high. 
Its source remains hidden, but just as the sun, though hidden be- 
hind clouds, casts its light upon the earth and bestows on nature 
its many-splendored charms, so this light illumines everything. All 
of which leads to an extraordinary conclusion: the Omega point 
cannot be entirely beyond our grasp. Since man in the concrete 
must be able to advance towards it, since it must be knowable, 
visible, even tangible, it must, even now, be actually and perceptibly 
present to man. For those who can believe, It is just that: “What 
we have seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon and what 
our hands have handled.” 


CONCLUSION 


At the end of this essay on Teilhard’s vision of the world, it is 
possible to answer the question that might have been asked at the 
start but to which it was impossible to give a reply at that time. 
What is his method of thought? Is it science or philosophy? Strictly 
speaking it is not a scientific method, although his vision is the 
result of scientific discoveries. Neither is it metaphysical, in spite 
of his intention to discover the meaning of man and the significance 
of the world. His method gives many the impression that he con- 
founds the two levels of thought. It is true that the method does 
not separate them but searches for the hidden meaning of man 
through what is visible and tangible, discovering everywhere in 
matter the presence of spirit on the rise. The best name that one 
could give it is a “phenomenology,” understanding thereby the 
quest for the spiritual in and through the material, for soul in the 
object, a search that is keenly aware that the real is one and not 
some kind of compound resulting from the addition of two opposite 
principles. 

In Teilhard’s philosophy we do discover one dimension that is 
lacking in contemporary phenomenology; it is the element of con- 
crete time. His philosophy is actually history. It is concerned not 
only with the world of our own day but with its past, not only with 
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its present state but with the unfolding of its entire existence. It 
partakes, on the one hand, of natural history and, on the other, of 
universal history. Teilhard tries to understand the direction of 
man’s advance by inserting him back into the milieu into which 
he sinks his roots; it is a universe considered in its limitless space 
and in its remotest past with an eye always fixed on the point at 
which its future opens out into the infinite. No term could define 
Pére Teilhard’s philosophy more exactly nor provide a more precise 
point for comparison than the expression “Universal History” which, 
when used in Bossuet’s sense, becomes an extension of Sacred History. 


* 
* * 


At this point my readers will probably be expecting me to under- 
take an “objective” critique of the thought I have just exposed. 
In fact, the Editor himself discussed it with me and invited me 
to do so. I am refraining deliberately, however, from passing over 
to this different neutral point of view, contrary to what I recognize 
as ordinary philosophical etiquette. And my reason is this. Teil- 
hard’s way of thinking is so profoundly personal that one cannot 
understand it “objectively” from the outside. One must enter into 
it and try to think as he does, until one comes to the point of suddenly 
sharing the same vision. Until one has reached this point, neither 
criticism nor defense can penetrate beyond a superficial level; once 
one has reached this point, the competent reader can make his own 
criticism, insofar as the essentials are concerned, and he had best 
be left to make it for himself. 

Let me say simply and frankly that the above exposé is the re- 
sult of many years of reflection, ranging all the way from initia] 
rejection to steadily growing deeper understanding and acceptance. 
The scientist, philosopher, and theologian in me has turned his ideas 
over and over, heard the objections to them formulated from all 
points of vine, discussed them with men from all fields, evaluated 
their weight for myself. The result was only to convince me more 
and more of the essential soundness and fruitfulness of his view, 
despite all the undeniable modifications and corrections of detail 
that could and should be made. What counts to me above all is 
the “unifying vision.” This is an extraordinary intellectual and 
spiritual experience. 

The very structure of the bensties mind forces us to think ac- 
cording to categories, to shape the pattern of our thinking to the 
realm we are trying to understand: scientific reasoning, philosophical 
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reflection, theological meditation. Whatever the concepts we use, 
we are all too well aware how specifically different our methods of 
thinking are in these various fields, and we are careful not to let 
the method of one interfere with that of another. The methods of 
science and philosophy are as different from each other as matter 
and spirit, or number and meaning. Theology and philosophy are 
not less separated by the difference between grace and nature. 
The more someone is acquainted with these concepts, the broader he 
feels is the gap that separates them. 

On the other hand, the primary focus of our spiritual reflection 
is man, or better, the real living person we are ourselves. How could 
we be satisfied with this kind of irreducible triangular knowledge 
of ourselves? Surely, this three-sided pluralistic knowledge is merely 
the consequence—and revelation at the same time—of our own 
intrinsic oppositions: plurality and unity, time and eternity. But 
this acknowledgment of ourselves as creatures bound to matter does 
not satisfy our basic desire for unity, which is more fundamental, but 
still more difficult to satisfy, than our desire for accurate knowledge. 

The older philosophers tried to frame such a unified picture of 
man, but this picture has been distorted by repeated confusion of 
the distinct realms of knowledge. The last century became more 
acutely aware of these distinctions and has been more preoccupied 
with stressing the opposition and irreducibility of fields than with 
unifying them. The divorce finally became so sharp and so definitive 
that any reunification seemed out of the question. 

It is true, most of those who reflect seriously on the meaning 
of man are still looking for a unified vision because they are dis- 
satisfied with the three-sided picture given by the sharply distinct 
scientific, philosophical, and theological modes of knowledge. Phi- 
losophy without science appears much like a skeleton, and science 
without philosophy like a skillfully designed but idle mechanism. 
What is philosophy without God, and who is God if He is not our 
Saviour? Many pretend to present the unified view desired, but 
actually offer no more than a disappointing pseudo-philosophical 
cocktail, a logically inconsistent and intellectually deceptive con- 
fusion of concepts. 

Teilhard, on the other hand, points the way to a more authentic 
solution of this difficulty. His effort is to understand man—not to 
analyze him, not to look at him alternately from the scientific, 
the philosophical, and the theological point of view, but to “see” 
the meaning of the total reality of ourselves: a person, limited both 
from within and from without. He brings us to the summit from 
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which we can see and understand in one synthetic vision how man is 
related at the same time to matter and to heaven. He shows us, 
moreover, how we can consistently and coherently pass from one 
level of being to the other in one continuous movement, without 
introducing any possible confusion between them. 

This “impossible” achievement he has accomplished: to show 
forth the unity of man. Whatever first impression of confusion 
one obtains in reading Teilhard, if one finds the courage to stand 
by and to enter into his way of thinking, he will discover how Teil- 
hard brings us to the point from which the knowledge obtained 
from the three basic disciplines, each remaining intact, can be seen 
in a single perspective in depth, each behind the other. Instead 
of three different views on man, he obtains one coherent three- 
leveled picture of the same reality, showing how each level is im- 
manent to the others. This results not from mental confusion, but 
from clear-cut evidence and logical reasoning. 

If Teilhard’s view is correct, as I believe it is in essence, it follows 
that he is leading us toward an answer to a double crucial problem: 
the link between science and philosophy, matter and spirit, or body 
and soul, on the one hand, and the link between history and theol- 
ogy, man and grace, or nature and supernature, on the other. 

He has opened a window letting in fresh air on our philosophy, 
letting the sun shine through the overcast sky of modern civiliza- 
tion. Science, closed in on itself, even when it escapes the attraction 
of our earth to travel in outer space, remains dull and dreary. It 
suffocates man and leaves him gnawed by anxiety. The way out 
for man is not outside of himself but within. It is in himself that 
he must discover the light that can heighten the meaning of the 
world around him. In the same way Teilhard helps us to overcome 
the apparently irreducible opposition between philosophy and theol- 
ogy. This is not the place to work out the details of how this can 
be done. But I believe that a careful study both of Teilhard’s posi- 
tions and of the content of theological assertions will lead to this 
conclusion. 

Are his ideas scientific? Yes and no. His reflection starts from 
recent paleontological and other scientific discoveries. But he does 
not look at them according to their meaning for science but ac- 
cording to their meta-scientific signification. Was it not the same 
reflection Aristotle applied in his metaphysics? 

Are his ideas philosophical? Yes and no. His reasoning does not 
correspond to the abstract deductions from general premisses that 
are in use in many philosophical systems. But he is striving to 
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find the meaning of man in the world and the clue to his future. 
That is the final purpose of philosophical thinking. 

Is it theology? Not Scholastic theology, of course. But it is a 
way of looking at God, at the meaning of creation and salvation, 
at the person of Christ, which enables us to understand what it 
means that God is all in all, and that everything has been made 
through Christ, in Him, and for Him. 

Therefore, rather than undertake a critique of dubious need or 
efficacy for the informed reader, I prefer to leave my exposé as 
it stands and invite him to the intellectual and spiritual experience 
of living within the vision of Teilhard for a while and allowing it 
to work its full power within him. The critique will then take care 
of itself. 














CONTEMPORARY CURRENTS Paris 


Teilhard de Chardin, Neo-Marxism, 


Existentialism: A Confrontation 


Madeleine Barthélemy-Madaule 


E MUST begin by justifying our project. Is a genuine en- 
W counter possible between the thought of Teilhard de Chardin 
and any purely philosophical system? The fact that they ask the 
same questions, that they propose analogous answers, that they 
open up similar horizons of thought—this is not yet enough to 
make a dialogue possible. The true meeting ground must be on 
the meaning of man. But this is a religious as well as a philosophical 
question. And if the thought of Teilhard were exclusively religious, 
on what common ground could it meet with a philosophy? Even 
if it were religious only in its basic postulates and from then on 
were to take on the trappings of a philosophical system, there would 
still be no basis for a genuine encounter. Hence our first task must 
be to distinguish the philosophical attitude from the religious— 
without embarking, however, on a detailed comparative analysis 
of philosophy and religion. 


Is TEILHARD’s THOUGHT PHILOSOPHICAL ? 


The characteristic note of the religious attitude is docile atten- 
tiveness to what is understood as the Transcendent and received 
as such without question. It makes no initial appeal to rational 
criticism; neither does it reject it. What it requires first and fore- 
most is the adherence of the whole mind and the whole will. It 
calls for a decision, a commitment, an act of trust; then, supported 
by these, a freely willed self-submission. This religious attitude 
can exist even outside the context of all transcendent religion; but 
in this case it becomes a monstrous aberration. 
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The philosophical attitude is quite the reverse. In contrast to 
this abdication of the critical spirit, whether legitimate or not, 
it is essentially a free exercise of the human mind. I am not here 
identifying all philosophy with rationalism. It is a question rather 
of a basic attitude that precedes all particular philosophical posi- 
tions. If one wishes to be a philosopher, there is no help for it but 
to enter upon the path of critical reflection, at least to some mi- 
nimum degree. The problematic of Socrates, the doubt of Descartes, 
etc.—all point to the philosopher’s determination to think things 
through, even at the expense, if need be, of his most cherished in- 
clinations. The idealism of Kant represents, perhaps at its highest 
intensity, this uncompromising loyalty of the mind to its own exi- 
gencies, carried all the way to heroism. The anguish of Kierkegaard 
is a manifestation of the same attitude less remote from Kant than 
is commonly believed. 

How then could we philosophers find any common ground with 
someone like Teilhard de Chardin if the core of his thought were 
an experience of the divine to be communicated only by a kind of 
spiritual contagion? In that case his proper place would be rather 
in the ranks of the saints, whose very existence is a summons to us. 
If he had not placed himself on the level of a universally communi- 
cable intellectual experience, we could indeed become his faithful 
devotees. But we would have no right to call ourselves his intellec- 
tual disciples. 

Yet the fact of the matter is that the intention of Teilhard’s 
thought was to reach every intelligence as such, and for that very 
reason expressed itself in the language of reason. “Everything must 
pass through the crucible of thought,” he reminds us at the begin- 
ning of Comment je vois. 

Still, it may be objected, even though his language may be uni- 
versal, it is not for all that philosophical. Spirituality or science, 
perhaps, but not philosophy. And yet a good number of his smaller 
works, not to mention The Phenomenon of Man, undeniably contain 
an all-embracing vision of man and the universe. Whether or not 
one is willing to call this a “philosophy,” at least one cannot deny 
that there is a philosophical dimension to it. Philosophers must 
resign themselves, whether they like it or not, to come to grips 
with this thinker, even if the various labels with which they attempt 
to classify him shatter against the hard crystal of his thought. 
Spiritualism, materialism, etc.—all are so many roadmarkers which 
point the way to an intuition that has no need of them in order to 
express itself, since it is rather they that are illumined by it. 
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Commentators have always taken more pains to classify creative 
thinkers than the latter have themselves. Opposing sides are still 
claiming Descartes as their own. If Kant can be categorized, it is 
he himself who has supplied the terms in which to do so. Before 
him, who ever heard of “transcendental idealism”? If the vision 
of Teilhard is indeed new, we must resign ourselves to scrap exist- 
ing categories when dealing with him, or even to forge new ones. 
From now on, therefore, let us speak in terms not of “system” 
(though he himself sometimes uses the term to signify coherence 
of thought) but of “open perspectives.” To be more exact, he pre- 
fers to speak of a “sheaf of axes,” deep within reality, “along which 
progress can flow.” ‘These are open roads, so to speak, with no 
terminus yet in sight, somewhat like Bergson’s “lines of probability.” 

In sum, a confrontation is possible, nay unavoidable, between 
Teilhard and contemporary philosophers. Even if he himself never 
engaged precisely in the work of a philosopher, he has at least written 
the introduction and the prolegomena to a future philosophical 
vision of the world. Let us therefore consider this preliminary 
question settled and the way cleared for the execution of our 
project. 


Aim OF Tuts ARTICLE 


We have chosen to confront the thought of Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin first with Neo-Marxism, then with existentialism. There 
are good reasons for this choice. First, if one examines his writings 
without preconceived ideas, one cannot but be struck by the key 
role accorded therein to the human anxiety and anguish charac- 
teristic of our times, as well as to the determination to transcend 
them without taking refuge in illusory solutions. It is precisely 
because existentialism assumes this anguish as its own and because 
Marxism lays claim to have found the solution to it that both of 
these philosophical positions are the kind that would naturally 
interest Teilhard. A question which deliberately wills to remain 
without an answer (existentialism) and an answer which does not 
fulfill the expectations of the question (Marxism)—such are the two 
extremes between which the dialectic of his thought unfolds. The 
added fact that these two poles have become the most sensitive 
and crucial points of controversy for the contemporary mind is our 
second reason for choosing them as points of comparison with the 
thought of Teilhard. 
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We might add that in carrying out such a confrontation we may 
well be approaching closer than at first appears to an eventual 
dialogue of the dead between Immanuel Kant and Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin. For behind the existential anguish which results from 
the barring of all access to the Absolute by the forces of reason, 
no less than behind the humanistic rationalism which deliberately 
excludes all metaphysics as a blind alley, walks the shadow of the 
philosopher of Koenigsberg, author of the boast, “I have destroyed 
all metaphysics.” 

Such is the raison d’étre of this article. As we begin, the first 
point to note is that the attitude of Teilhard implies both a method 
and a metaphysics. Both flow from his initial assumption of an 
angle of vision on the universe. This consists in contemplating 
the world from such a height that he is able to discern at once the 
present fragmentation of contemporary humanity in its pursuit of 
multiplicity and the point of unity ahead, illumined by hope, to- 
wards which it is striving. Looked at from this perspective, each 
of the great directions of thought we are dealing with contains a 
measure of truth that the other leaves in the shadow. But each 
is also in the last analysis an error, to the extent that, incomplete 
though it be, it looks on itself with complacency as the whole truth. 
At this moment it becomes imprisoned in its own chains and takes 
on the wild look either of radical despair or of fanatical certitude. 
To liberate these fragments of truth and point the way to their 
future synthesis lies in the power of only a few lonely seers who 
stand out like lighthouses probing into the mists of the future. 
Yet each one of us is capable in some measure of reflecting their 
light; for there is no one truly a man in our day who, despite his 
resistance to these currents of thought, does not feel strong within 
him the alternate pull now of anxiety, now of the new faith in man. 


FAITH IN THE WorRLD: NEO-MARXISM 


“Whether one shares in its worship or ridicules it, who in our 
day can escape being haunted, even obsessed, by the idea of Hu- 


which these words appear. But not nearly so many are familiar 
vith the remarkable lines in which, picturing the Christian in the 


1 Le phénoméne humain (Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1955), p. 272; Eng. trans., 


The Phenomenon of Man, by Bernard Wall (New York: Harper, 1959), p. 245. 
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world of the laboratory, he speaks of two faiths confronting each 
other: faith in God and faith in the world. His assertion that “every- 
one engaged in research is committed to faith in the forward march 
of progress”? is well illustrated by the verses of the poet Louis Aragon 
on Joliot-Curie, the scientist: 


1b bie ee dans les temps ott nous sommes 

Nous comprenons tout autrement la grandeur, la beauté morale, 
Et ce que cherche Joliot c’est le bonheur de tous les hommes. 
Il n’y a plus de chevaliers que pour la quéte de ce Graal. 


This new religion, if we may so call it, has been developing now 
for several centuries. ‘The scientific flowering of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the spirit of independent religious criticism developed by the 
Reformation, the spirit of independent philosophical criticism stem- 
ming from Cartesianism, the whole critical enterprise of the En- 
cyclopedists, Kant’s indictment of metaphysics, the realization of 
the loneliness of a world without God in the nineteenth century 
(“God is dead”)—these are the main stages along a road which was 
to end up, on the one hand, with the “Credo quia absurdum” of 
Kierkegaard and Chestov or the “absurdum sine credo” of Heidegger 
and Sartre, and on the other, with the powerful anti-metaphysical 
rationalism of Karl Marx. 

Not that there is any strict necessity in the line followed by this 
development. Another terminal point would have commanded an- 
other curve of evolution, with different stages along the way. But 
it is the present course of events which has actually worked itself 
out in history. And what is peculiarly significant is that the Marx- 
ism in which it culminates has not been content merely to give 
expression to the world it has found. It has radically transformed 
it. For even if the new humanism reigns only in the East, it is now 
firmly planted also like a thorn in the flesh of the world we call 
“the West.” 

Fr. Teilhard laid his finger with precision on the true foundation 
stone of dialectical materialism. It is the rejection of ail transcend- 
ence and the conviction that the destiny and meaning of man are 
played out on this earth alone. Accordingly, he suggests the term 
Terrénisme to designate Communism. Humanity and science are 
the objects of its faith, its absolute. Marx and Engels, it is true, 


* Recherche, travail, et adoration (unpublished mimeographed edition, 
March, 1955), p. 2. 
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sounded the death-knell of all eternal truths (especially in the Anti- 
Diihring). But did they foresee in their disciples or recognize within 
themselves the premonitions of a coming shift in the very meaning 
of the absolute? Be this as it may, it remains true that earthly man 
is profoundly rooted in the matter from which he has little by little 
emerged. Once having succeeded in painfully disengaging his in- 
dividuality, he is now on the road to a stage of truly planetary 
collectivization. How can we fail to admit the essential truth of 
all this? The role of matter, the history of the world and of man 
within it, the primary place of science, the movement towards col- 
lectivism—all these are incontestable facts. Why is it that Karl 
Marx’s synthesis of all these truths is not itself a truth? 


TEILHARD’S REPLY 


To reply to this question requires a patient penetration into what 
the author of The Phenomenon of Man meditated on,more and more 
deeply as he advanced in years. His meditations and reflections 
focus on two different levels according as they are concerned with 
the element of religious aspiration contained in Marxism—which 
leads him to compare it with Christianity—or with its political as- 
pect—which leads him to compare it with its rival political currents, 
fascism or democracy. (These parallels, of course, imply no equiva- 
lence of the terms of comparison, only a coexistence in fact). 

Let us begin with the political level and ascend from it to the 
religious. The three dominant preoccupations of the man of today 
are with the future, the universal, and the personal. These notions 
were, of course, known and respected by the classical thinkers. 
But before the present century they were never tangible realities. 
The future came into prominence when the notion of time began 
to gain a central place, during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, in biology, in sociology, and finally even in physics. Historical 
process invaded all fields, and along with it progress and the do- 
minance of the future. The universal became a truly vital concept 
when the planetary repercussions of all phenomena came to be re- 
cognized. Finally, the dimension of the personal emerged with the 
recognition of the rights of the individual. What had formerly 
been merely conceptual now became a lived awareness. 


® See the splendid Preface of R. P. Wildiers to L’avenir de l'homme (Paris: 
Ed. du Seuil, 1959). 
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Now what actually happened is that each great political current 
sponsored, so to speak, one of these goals and neglected the others. 
And the presence of this one goal in each case became more and 
more distorted by the absence of the others, which by right form 
together with it one single and indivisible truth. Thus communism 
without a doubt has its eyes fixed on the future and on the universal 
through the medium of socialization and global planning. It is quite 
correct in rooting the work of man in the depths of “the matrix 
of matter.” But in its determination to struggle against the excesses 
of liberty and individualism characteristic of the democracy of 1789, 
it ends up by menacing the legitimate freedom of the person. Bent 
upon imposing socialization at all costs, it ends up by seriously 
threatening not only the individual person but also the very col- 
lectivity it is aiming at, which cannot be obtained by coercion but 
must ripen from within by the power of persuasion. Finally, in 
reacting against a disincarnated spiritualism it ends up by going 
too far and losing the spiritual entirely. All the above deficiencies 
have as both their source and their term a vision that is too short- 
sighted: 


If man does not recognize the authentic nature and the authentic 
object of his love, the result is profound and irremediable disorder. 
Fiercely determined to satisfy with too restricted an object a longing 
all-embracing in its scope, he will inevitably attempt to compensate 
for this fundamental unbalance by the materiality and ever increasing 
multiplicity of his experiences.’ 


What the vision of Teilhard is attempting to do, therefore, is 
to incorporate into a Christian synthesis the exigencies of Marxism 
that express the legitimate needs of modern man. Social unification, 
the progress of technology, and the advance of thought are the 
foundations of man’s power and of his confidence in himself. But 
because human beings are centers of reflection, they cannot truly 
unite with each other save by intensifying their activity as con- 
scious centers, that is to say, their personalities. As Teilhard has 
put it: 


It seems clear enough that the latest experiments of totalitarianism 
allow us to pass a decisive judgment on this point. If the “particles” 
of a social group are linked together externally by coercion, their only 


* L’esprit de la terre (unpublished mimeograph), p. 25. 
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bond being their function in society, they inevitably deteriorate and 
regress; they become mechanized.5 


Only a union from within, center to center, “possesses the property 
not only of differentiating but of personalizing the elements that 
it organizes.”® This union is a work of slow maturation. The mutual 
attraction between men, which is its necessary condition of possi- 
bility, is 1 und up with the 


..radiation from some ultimate center (at once transcendent and 
immanent) of psychic unification, the same, in fact, whose existence, 
by opening up to human action an outlet into the irreversible future, 
reveals itself as indispensable (the crucial requirement for anything 
in the future) in order to preserve the zest for progress despite the sur- 
rounding shadows of death.’ 


If we examine Teilhard’s criticisms of Marxism in the light of 
his overall vision, their positive aspect will emerge. In daring to 
reach out all the way to the ultimate center, he has no intention 
of engaging in Utopian thinking of the type that would lose sight of 
the present in its concentration on ultimate horizons. His aim is 
rather to give to human effort the only meaning that renders it 
coherent at all. The divine center is, in fact, the only point of equi- 
librium (from above) which is capable of allowing an ever fuller 
self-affirmation to individual liberties in proportion as their social 
integration becomes more intense and more irreversible. It is the 
final goal that guarantees the ascending drive towards a spirit more 
and more disengaged from matter, yet with its original rooting in 
matter still intact. 

This process of the transmutation of matter into spirit is the 
cosmic aspect of what Fr. Teilhard called “the Christic” and which 
dominated his latest thinking. By transcending death the God of 
Christianity is alone capable of saving the work of humanity. Could 
our feeling for the Absolute ever be satisfied merely by the progress 
of humanity, by a more just and fraternal human city, if their 
only support were in perishable this-worldly roots? 


But will not the work itself of our minds, of our hearts and of our hands 
—that is to say, our achievements, our products, our opus—will not 


5’ For this and the two following quotations analogous texts can be found 
in the published work L’avenir de l’homme (Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1959), pp. 
251 ff., 317 ff. 

$ Ibid. 


™ Ibid. 
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this, too, in some sense be “eternalised” and saved? Indeed, Lord, it 
will be—in virtue of a need that You Yourself have implanted at the 
very center of my will. I desire and need that it should be.® 

Our works? But even in the interest of life in general, what is the 
work of human works if not to establish, in and by means of each one 
of us, an absolutely original centre in which the universe reflects itself 
in a unique and inimitable way? And those centres are our very selves 
and personalities.® 


It is fascinating to see how Teilhard on the one hand exalts the 
invisible effort of personalization in The Phenomenon of Man and 
on the other the elevation of transfigured human achievements in 
The Divine Milieu. The completely synthetic character of his thought 
shines forth here at its clearest. He gives due credit to the demand 
for earthly effectiveness while at the same time reminding us that 
this is of itself worthless unless dominated by persons. He pene- 
trates more deeply into the elevation of the person precisely by 
presenting it in all its wholeness, that is, with the harvest of its 
external works joined inseparably to its interior intentions. 

Thus we can affirm without fear of contradiction that to the hu- 
man realities highlighted by Marxism correspond always the essen- 
tial points of Teilhard’s own vision. On each major theme we could 
quote parallel passages—parallel, not equivalent. 

“And therefore even on the plane of devotion to the world I 
can say legitimately and with pride to my humanist or Marxist 
comrade: plus ego.” This sentence from an unpublished work was 
expanded magnificently in The Divine Milieu: “How could we be 
deserters, or sceptical about the future of the tangible world?... 
How little you know us!” Thus it is really to a wider vision that 
Teilhard invites the Marxist masses to open their eyes: “It is here 
that you are not yet human enough, you do not go fo the limits of 
your humanity.” 

Thus humanism is invited to expand to its full metaphysical di- 
mensions. The stake involved is the fulfillment of the life of the 
spirit. We have been stifling under too low a sky of purely human 
doctrines. But—this, too, needs to be said—we have also lost our 
bearings under the too distant sky of a distorted and disincarnated 
Christianity. The “Christic” experience that is without doubt the 


® Le milieu divin (Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1957), p. 40; Eng. trans., The Divine 
Milieu, by B. Wall (New-York: Harper, 1960), p. 23. 

® Phén. hum., p. 290; Eng. trans., p. 261. 

10 Milieu divin, pp. 60-61; Eng. trans., pp. 38-39. 
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most profound and most personal contribution of Teilhard is in the 
line of the “above” and the “up ahead” (l’en haut et l’en avant). 
It alone can baptize, i.e., give new birth in the waters of baptism 
to, the effort of the communists. 

There is nothing here resembling a facile concordism, but rather 
the authentic witness of a man who, out of the total honesty of his 
reflection, affirmed that he would without a doubt have been led to 
become a Christian by the very movement of his research even if 
he had not been one already. Marxism is capable, Teilhard believed 
and hoped, of opening itself to the spiritual. The Christian on his 
side can open himself to the world. But on either side they are quite 
capable of not doing so. For it is the characteristic of man to take 
it.to his own hands the tiller of evolution and not merely to be guided 
by it. Does not such a perspective contain all the elements of a 
tragic optimism? Or rather, may we suggest the term “dramatic 
optimism?” By this we mean to exclude the irremediable, fatalistic 
dimension of tragedy, while preserving the aspect of anxiety and 
risk proper to a drama which necessarily involves bloody wounds 
and tears but not total and ultimate destruction of the essential. 
This dramatic optimism is defined in terms of a synthesis of hu- 
manism and Christianity. 


WorRLD-ANXIETY: EXISTENTIALISM 
I. TEILHARD’S EXPERIENCE OF ANXIETY 


The perspective of Teilhard is centered on a two-fold experience: 
of fullness and of need, of joy and of anxiety." The intuitive and 
dialectical unfolding of this thought is a perpetual effort to tran- 
scend this duality. His earliest childhood memories are of “adora- 
tion” of the durable (the hardest metal, “my iron God”) and of 
despair before the corruptible (a lock of hair burning up in the fire, 
a piece of rusting iron, etc.). Later on the most intimate texts, in 
the form of stories, speak allegorically of the presence of Being, 
followed by its withdrawal. Anxiety is thus not the sole point of 
reference of his interior life, but one of two; the other is faith. 


4 The author’s own word, used throughout this whole section, is angoisse. 
Since its force falls somewhere between the English “anxiety” and “anguish,” 
being stronger than the first and weaker than the second, it is difficult to 
capture its exact connotation in one English word. We have chosen “anxiety” 
as the least defective rendering throughout. 
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Teilhard’s whole construction is thought out in function of the 
anxiety of our day. The Divine Milieu, The Phenomenon of Man, 
and the Singularités de l’espéce humaine all contain important pages 
on this theme. But it is to The Divine Milieu that we must go to 
find the interior experience of this anxiety and the living witness 
to it: “I took the lamp and, leaving the zone of everyday occupa- 
tions and relationships where everything seems clear, I went down 
into my inmost self, to the deep abyss whence I felt dimly that my 
power of action emanates.” In proportion as he descends deeper, 
he finds himself slipping away from his own self: “And when I had 
to stop my exploration because the path faded from beneath my 
steps, I found a bottomless abyss at my feet.” Faced with it, the 
mind “reels.” It is “troubled” and vacillates back and forth. “I 
felt the essential distress of an atom lost in the universe, the distress 
which makes human wills founder daily under the crushing number 
of living things and of stars.” 

The movement of thought here is very close to that of Pascal. 
Man wants to measure first himself and then the world. As soon 
as he attempts to do it he recoils in fear. For if his own most in- 
timate depths open out into an abyss, the world on its side is equally 
frightening. “How precarious this habitation is! At any moment 
the vast and horrible thing may break in through the cracks— 
through every opening, the great horror pours in upon us, the thing 
which we try hard to forget is always there, separated from us by 
a flimsy partition.” 

It is at this point that man’s call to God breaks forth and God’s 
call to man is heard in reply. Perhaps indeed they are but one and 
the same thing: God present within us in the very cry which invokes 
Him. “And if I was saved it was by hearing the voice of the Gospels 
which spoke to me from the depths of my night: ‘It is I. Fear not.’”™ 
This was the presence of God. It is an answer to man’s reaching 
out: “In order that I may not yield to the temptation to curse the 
universe and the one who made it, help me to adore it by seeing 
you hidden within it.” 

Few passages in existentialist philosophy sketch so powerfully 
the royal road from despair to God. We must go further: this an- 
guish is itself His Presence. “Truly even sad and somber things them- 


= 


* Milieu divin, pp. 75-77; Eng. trans., pp. 48-49. 
3 Ibid., p. 172; Eng. trans., p. 117. 


4 Jbid., p. 77; Eng. trans., pp. 49-50. 
1 Jbid., p. 172; Eng. trans., p. 117. 
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selves, the phantom, the storm, are, if we wish, your own self.” 
Even the leap over the chasm between finite and infinite is here 
abolished. A lightning flash of synthesis takes the place of the leap. 
The paradox is gathered up into a single point: 


Let us only believe, let us believe the more strongly and desperately 
in proportion as reality appears more menacing and irreducible. And 
then, little by little, we shall see the universal horror relax, then smile 
upon us, then take us into its more than human arms.!® 


One would think that the opponents of Teilhard de Chardin had 
never read these texts. If they had, would they have reproached 
him for his optimism? All one can say to those who judge him on 
some preconceived idea is: “Read him, I beg you, read him.” Then 
they could not help but hear the voice of a man on the Mount of 
Olives. 


II. Cosmic DIMENSIONS OF ANXIETY 


The meaning of this anguish is not restricted to the psychological 
terrain into which it sinks its roots. It is not a question merely of 
an episode in an individual’s life. It is the state of the human con- 
dition itself. It is not a timeless concept. It is a lived existential 
experience of our contemporary world. Moreover, it is destined to 
become more intense as man realizes more fully his humanity. 
In its primitive form it is linked with the emergence of the reign of 
man, or, as Teilhard puts it, it is linked to the “inner summons to 
change.” In a conference at the Centre de Synthese, Jankelevitch, 
who is not a Teilhard sympathizer, wrote that anxiety is “the very 
core of change itself,” it is the reaction in the presence of the “not 
yet visible order to come.” To assert that anxiety is congenital to 
man is to say that it is inseparable from reflection and liberty: 
“It is man with the freedom to give himself to effort or draw back 
from it, man with the frightening power to criticize life and take 
its measure.” 

Anxiety is so closely bound up with liberty and thought that the 
world (i.e., the human world) could, on coming face to face with 
itself by reflection, refuse to accept itself. But liberty in Teilhard’s 
perspective involves much more than merely subjective possibilities. 


is Ibid., p. 173; Eng. trans., p. 118. 
1” Hominisation (unpub. mimeogr.), p. 18. 
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It implicates a whole universe in which it in turn is implicated. 
Its anxiety arises in the face of an eventual “radical absurdity of 
the universe.”!* 

This is truly existential anxiety, and its “unmotivated” character, 
together with the haziness and diffuseness of its metaphysical vi- 
sion, that is, its absence of determinate object, did not escape Teil- 
hard’s notice. That is why he distinguished it from simple fear. 
Its effect could well be the revolt we spoke of above, this saying 
“No” to being, or this “disgust with living” that he dreaded most 
of all—so much so that he devoted an important smaller work to 
“the taste for life.” 


III. THe Option: A CLosep or OPEN FuTURE? 


All this is the risk of freedom. And we can meet the challenge 
only by clearly facing the dilemma, by making an option,” or even 
a wager: 


Either nature is closed to our demands for futurity, in which case 
thought, the fruit of millions of years of effort, is stifled, still-born in a 
self-abortive and absurd universe. Or else an opening exists...; but in 
that case the way out, if we are to agree to embark upon it, must open 
out freely onto limitless psychic spaces in a universe to which we can 
unhesitatingly entrust ourselves.” 


Yet this is not the wager of Pascal; for the scale is weighted on 
the side of one of the alternatives by logic and in some way by the 
promises of a whole world. It is precisely here that Teilhard’s dra- 
matic optimism fits in, which is indeed existential, but not exis- 
tentialist. The fears of the human race are not identical with the 
radical anxiety we have spoken of, and yet they are linked to it; 
for each particular fear opens up, at the precise point that gives 
occasion to it, a breach through which pours in the “ontological 
infinity” of anxiety. It is thus, for example, that on the occasion 
of some tiny disappointment there sometimes pours in upon us an 
ocean of misery out of all proportion to the incident that caused it. 


18 Phén. hum., pp. 251 ff.; Eng. trans.; pp. 237 ff. 

1® See the pages on the option in Le phén. hum., p, 258, and in “L’heure 
de choisir,” L’avenir de Vv homme, p. 331. 

% Phén. hum., p. 258; Eng. trans., p. 231. 
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The fears of the human race increase with the growing menace 
of collectivism for the individual. The latter stands at the threshold 
of mass absorption into humanity as a group, as a result of the 
proliferation of its numbers and the development of the technico- 
cultural network. Thus we behold the spectacle of: 


..this vast anatomy of an enormous phylum, whose branches, instead 
of fanning out as usual, keep on bending back more and more densely 
upon each other, like the monstrous growth of some huge flower that 
turns in on itself.?! 


Terror grips us “even to the marrow of our bones” before this 
threat of self-obliteration. The person feels himself menaced in 
his biological as well as in his spiritual structures. The “three fears” 
of the human race are only symptoms of our desire for “survival 
and superlife.” It is enough here to mention these fears without 
entering into any detailed analysis: “fear of being lost in a world so 
vast that the human element seems to have lost all significance”; 
“fear of being reduced to static immobility within a stabilized zoo- 
logical group”; “fear of being imprisoned” within a world that is 
“definitively closed.” On the contrary, “Every particular element 
wishes to be clearly distinguished from every other, to be fulfilled, 
to be saved.”” 


IV. THe ReEMeEpy: Gop As SuPER-CENTER 


Is there any remedy for this triple fear? The existentialists 
cry out in shocked protest against the very raising of the question. 
What is the use, they will say, of having come this far in order to be 
told that this anxiety is not ultimate, that it has a cure? For it 
is the core of their position to cling to the abrupt and tragic suspense 
of their “either-or” dilemma. It is essential to the existentialist 
vocation to be “inconsolable.” 

For Teilhard, on the contrary, there is a remedy—we do not say 
a solution; there is a probable way out—we do not say a certain one; 
for if God’s creation does advance necessarily asa whole toward the 
final goal willed by Him, the particular acts in which the drama 
of our own lives is played out depend nonetheless on our own freedom. 


"1 Le coeur de la matiére (unpub. mimeogr.), p. 18. 
2 Apparition de ’homme (Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1956), p. 296. 
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Evolution has thrown up in its course syntheses that are more and 
more improbable, centers that are more and more spiritual, tending 
all the while along an irreversible vector. The universe is advancing 
upwards, and whatever ascends higher comes together, in other 
words, tends more and more to a center. This converging system 
has so far worked out to the advantage of man, who is undeniably 
the present vector of evolution. The emergence of reflection repre- 
sents a phenomenon of centralization which makes it possible for 
“the thinking reed” to rise above what would otherwise crush it. 
Each day we rise a little further above the infinitely great by thought 
and action. The emergence of a “noosphere” of “co-reflection” is 
the beginning of a new phase of evolution. The ascent continues; 
the world has not come to a halt in immobility. 

Finally, by projecting further the same trajectory we arrive at 
the necessity of a “hyper-center,” a higher focus of co-reflection. 
Through it we can find an outlet toward the irreversible. Reflection, 
co-reflection, ultra-reflection—such are the three lines or axes of 
development, proceeding from a triple choice, of an “anthropo- 
centrism in movement”: 


Of those who brand as fantasy or poetry the interpretation of the 
facts that I am presenting I ask merely this: to show me...a perspective 
that integrates more completely and naturally, within the framework 
of our biology and theory of energy, the astonishing—and so misunder- 
stood—phenomenon of man.” 


Here again the existentialist philosophers will object, backed up 
this time by the post-Kantians, and we must turn aside a moment 
to answer them. The position of Teilhard, they will claim, is really 
an objectifying of the subject. It speaks of the human phenomenon 
in the same breath with biology and the theory of energy. 

Let us reply by asking the philosophers of consciousness if their 
most authentic tradition has not always felt itself obliged to rely 
on a certain degree of objectification. Let us pass over the Plato 
of the Timaeus, the Republic, and the Laws. Even Kant himself, 
enthusiastically laying the groundwork for a future anthropology 
in his reflections on the Newtonian universe, deliberately “pheno- 
menized” man, in a certain sense, without in the least believing 
that he was making it impossible to integrate this vision of man 
as an observable phenomenon with ‘the reflexive process. 


% Ibid., p. 297. 
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As for the existentialists, we challenge them to deny that there 
is a difference between interiority and subjectivisim. The former 
thinks the world from the point of view of man; the latter exiles 
itself on the sinister and enchanted island of solitude and despair. 
In order to overcome anxiety one must, it is true, transcend the 
limits of a certain type of subjective meditation. But as soon as one 
focuses on thinking the world, a certain objective tonality reappears. 
(The evolution of Sartre might well be instructive from this point 
of view.) This whole parenthetical discussion, we might add, aims 
no further than at suggesting a longer study where some of the dis- 
tinctions summarily sketched here might be developed to bring 
out how a legitimate study of man as a phenomenon by no means 
contradicts the primacy of consciousness. 

We have now reached the starting point of Teilhard’s dramatic 
optimism. It is the terminus of our two analyses, that of faith in the 
world and that of anxiety over the world. Before drawing the syn- 
thetic conclusions that impose themselves, we must further develop 
the significance of the Teilhardian option by confronting it with 
evil and death as a single entity of which anxiety is the herald. 


V. Rote or Evit AND DEATH 


Vigorous criticism has often been directed at Fr. Teilhard for 
his failure to speak of evil. If this means that he has not written 
a work dealing expressly with this subject, it is indeed true that he 
has not. But one might just as reasonably blame him for not having 
written a treatise on astronomy. If what is meant is that his global 
vision allows no normal place for evil, this is a genuine objection 
but it does not touch Teilhard. We neither desire nor are able to 
take up here all of his considerations on evil. It will be enough to 
show that it is just as essential to his vision as anxiety. 

Teilhard has preferred rather to struggle against evil than to 
describe it. He has drawn this distinction himself between an existen- 
tial combat and a conceptual annihilation. When the entire per- 
spective of a thinker presupposes implicitly at every moment the 
insistent pressure of the same question, can it be said that he passes 
it over? 


True, evil has not hitherto been mentioned, at least explicitly. But 
on the other hand does it not seep inevitably through every pore, through 
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every joint and sinew of the system within which I have taken my 
stand ?%4 


It may even appear as greater than the good in the world: “How 
many failures have there been for one success, how much misery 
for one bit of happiness, how many sins for a single saint?” Teil- 
hard will say,” as the poet has said: “How many sobs for a single 
note on the guitar!” If, in fact, his aim was to highlight the 
positive aspect of the world it would make no sense to shut his 
eyes to the negative side that is proportional to it: “It would be a 
complete misunderstanding to interpret the view here suggested 
as a sort of human idyll rather than as the cosmic drama that I have 
tried to present.”6 

Our author has sketched the diverse aspects of evil in the world 
at the end of The Phenomenon of Man. But this phenomenological 
study was not the proper place to study evil in itself, without giving 
rise to confusion. On the contrary, he pointed out explicitly the 
wounds of evil within us in The Divine Milieu, in the chapter on 
“the divinizing of passivities.” The reader can consult it. What 
we would like to highlight here is the primary and ontological char- 
acter of evil. At the very roots of created being which begins to 
organize itself against the flow of entropy, by successive gropings 
among improbabilities, there is something like a way of the cross in 
germ. The various mutations and emergences of new forms are 
achieved at heavy cost. Once the threshold of life has been crossed, 
sensitive living flesh offers a dwelling place to pain. The next step 
to reflection is also a step into suffering. At the human level this 
“metaphysical evil” is amplified by sorrow and sin, bloody tears, 
and so forth. Each higher plane is not, in fact, the automatic 
result of a lower plane in which it is preformed. Thus, on the human 
level, with the emergence of will and reflection appears also sin, 
the ethical act. Once this act has arisen it gives its own meaning 
to the undifferentiated disorder of the infra-human. The explana- 
tion of everything is either “above” or “up ahead.” 

Let us sum up the point. Evil is not localized or minimized in 
the world of Teilhard. It is everywhere. It is crucial. It is not an 
accident. It is inherent in the deep essential nature of being itself. 
Having disposed of the misunderstanding on the level of theory, 


*% Phén. hum., p. 346; Eng. trans., p. 309. 
% Ibid., p. 346; Eng. trans., p. 310. 
2° Ibid., p. 345; Eng. trans., p. 309. 
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may we be permitted for the moment an argument appealing to 
the emotions of our readers? Surely no one could be insensitive 
to evil who could write to his sister immobilized by a chronic disease: 


O Marguerite, my sister, while I, dedicated to the positive forces of 
the universe, was ranging over continents and seas, passionately absorbed 
in watching all the colors of the earth emerge, you, stretched out motion- 


less, were transforming silently, in your profoundest depths, the darkest 
shadows of the world into light.?? 


At the first approach of what diminishes our forces, we can find 
God in no other way than by throwing off the track and eluding 
as best we can what is hunting us down. The more we push suffer- 
ing away from us, at this first moment, with all our heart and all 
our strength, the closer we shall be joined to the heart and action 
of God himself. The struggle with God against evil by means of 
human works is elevated to spiritual value by Fr. Teilhard. But 
there comes a moment when our own effort has reached the limit 
of its efficacy. It is at this point and at this point only that the 
transfiguration of an apparent defeat can begin. Death is the ir- 
reducible ultimate in all suffering. It is what cannot be imputed 
to human responsibility. It is by nature metaphysical in its essence, 
if not in its hour. . It is the summary and the consummation of all 
that diminishes us. It is the unavoidable evil. That is why it is so 
apt for bringing out the final lesson of The Divine Milieu. Since 
death is the greatest mystery, if we can illumine it we can render 
transparent this whole mortal chapter in our lives: 


If with all his heart one loves Jesus hidden within the forces that 
bring death to the earth, the earth itself in sinking to its death will em- 
brace him maternally with its giant arms and together with it he will 
awake again in the bosom of God.” 


Since death is the incurable evil which cannot even transform us 
further in its hard school, since it is the end of the journey, the 
openness to the divine reaches to our very depths. And so death’s 
sinister power to decompose and to dissolve finds itself enlisted in 
the most sublime activity of life itself. This is the meaning of the 


* Preface to L’énergie spirituelle de la souffrance (Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 
1951). 

*8 Milieu divin, p. 87; Eng. trans., p. 56. 

2° La Messe sur le monde (unpub. MS). 
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admirable prayer for making good use of death: communion with 
God in our very passing away.” 

This is the “Barrier of Death” on which Teilhard, close to his own 
death, used to meditate, not only for himself but for humanity to 
come. This is the scandal of death which will become more and 
more unbearable as the power of co-reflection increases; the sorrow 
of death which cannot be consoled by devotion to the universal 
that humanism appeals to. In January, 1955, Fr. Teilhard had 
premonitions of a human world to come “twisting more and more 
out of balance towards a more and more disastrous future.”*! But 
precisely because such a position is decisively untenable, it must 
be that the world will eventually swing back to equilibrium on the 
side of the spiritual and the irreversible. 

The point we have just made is that, like the existentialists, 
Teilhard goes all the way to the limits of inconsolability. He can 
say “Plus ego” to the existentialists as well as to the Marxists. 
In itself death is the supreme experience of the divine even in its 
apparently negative aspect, in its nameless terror. “Teach me to 
commune with you in dying.” Thus humanity, in a world on the 
verge of suicide, consciously prepared to destroy itself in the very 
moment of its accession to full self-consciousness, will pass over 
“the wall of death” only by recognizing the irreversibility of the 
spiritual. In this way and no other will death be conquered on the 
human level itself after having been so already on the “Christic” level. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus the perspective of Teilhard de Chardin transcends the two 
great currents of thought that divide up the world at present. The 
humanists refuse to sound the abyss; the existentialists, hypnotized 
by its black depths, are unwilling to look away from it even for a 
moment. Marxist humanism is trying its best to stifle the cry of 
the human person in the illusory joy of a collective-hymn. Exis- 
tentialism is unwilling to cling to anything else than the pathetic 
clamor of abandoned individuals. Both attitudes are rigid and 
self-immobilized. Both are partial and even superficial analyses. 
Both stand for a humanity cut off from its final goal, refusing to 


%° Milieu divin, p. 94; Eng. trans., p. 63. 
*1 La barriére de la mort (unpub. MS). 
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recognize the face that is ever more and more clearly reflected in 
the universe. 

What Teilhard proposes, on the other hand, is that we strike out 
again on the road, that we move ahead, in the deepest and fullest 
sense of the term. Beyond Kant, he joins hands again with Parme- 
nides of Elea in his ecstasy of wonder before being, at the dawn of 
Western thought. His final word is that man is not radically es- 
tranged from the Absolute, but that “the human epic resembles 
nothing so much as a Way of the Cross.” 


* Phén. hum., p. 348; Eng. trans., p. 311. 
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GENERAL ORIENTATION 


N THE OCCASION of the centenary of the Innsbruck Fac- 
QO ulty of Philosophy a special monograph in the series of Inns- 
bruck publications, Philosophie und Grenzwissenschaflten, was devot- 
ed to an exposition of the present state of the German Scholastic 
philosophy. Its title was Aufgaben der Philosophie. Its editor, Fr. 
Emerich Coreth, was the author of the essay, “Metaphysik als Auf- 
gabe,” which constitutes what is, for us, its most interesting con- 
tribution. The authors to whose works contemporary Scholastics are 
principally addressing themselves, Coreth tells us in his essay, are 
the German idealists, the Neo-Kantians, and the phenomenologists. 
The problems which concern them most are those which center around 
the person and his relation to the realm of values, to the communi- 
ty, and to God. Because of the influence of Neo-Kantianism and 
of phenomenology, the problem of methodology in investigating the 
various realms of intelligibility is also receiving much attention. 
Some of these realms of intelligibility whose methodology is now 


1 Aufgaben der Philosophie (Innsbruck: Rauch, 1958). Coreth’s own major 
work on systematic metaphysics, Melaphysik; Eine Methodisch-Systematische 
Grundlegung (Innsbruck: Tyrolia-Verlag, 1961), had not yet become available 
to the American reader at the time when this article was written. This book, 
whose length and complexity demand more extensive treatment than can 
be given to it in a footnote, will be reviewed in a subsequent issue of /PQ. 
Coreth’s background as an historian of German Idealism and his profound 
knowledge of the Maréchalian tradition, particularly in its contemporary 
German developments, have enabled him to present in his Metaphysik the 
most complete and systematic exposition of the German Maréchalian syn- 
thesis which has yet appeared. 
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the object of critical attention are: (1) the inorganic matter which 
is the field of positive science, (2) the historical reality of man evolv- 
ing in an historically conditioned community which moulds him by 
its language and by its culture, and (3) the absolutely uncondition- 
ed realm of being which must somehow or other reveal itself to the 
human person, if his experience is to transcend the limits of finite 
reality, whose intrinsic historicity excludes the possibility of any 
universal and unconditionally necessary affirmation. 

Coreth suggests also that, in the response of modern authors to 
the challenge presented by these problems, a new and revitalized 
presentation of Scholasticism is emerging. Its starting point is the 
inner experience of man, as it allows the intelligibility of being to 
unveil itself to a reflection conducted by a phenomenological method 
which discloses what is given in the experience of man, and a tran- 
scendental method which explicitates the a priori conditions of pos- 
sibility for that appearance. Reflecting on the object of our affir- 
mation, the Scholastic can develop more meaningfully the tradi- 
tional themes of his synthesis, e.g., matter and form, or essence and 
existence. Reflecting on the other person, given in encounter, the 
Scholastic can exploit the riches of personal being, neglected in the 
objective metaphysics of the Greeks and Medievals. The effect of this 
new exploitation of personal being on ethics, epistemology, and the 
philosophy both of community and of religion will be considerable. 

The importance of “Metaphysik als Aufgabe” indicates the orien- 
tation of Scholasticism at Innsbruck. Furthermore, in its main lines, 
it reflects the thought of two other contemporary Scholastics, Au- 
gust Brunner, and Johannes B. Lotz. The latter, although hardly 
known in this country, is more important in a way than either Brun- 
ner or Coreth—at least because of his position. He is a dominant in- 
fluence at the Jesuit Philosophical Faculty at Pullach near Munich 
and at the Gregorian University in Rome. As an author, director of 
biennists, and editor of a series of philosophical monographs, the 
Pullacher Philosophische Forschungen, he is forming a synthesis whose 
influence among teachers of philosophy is quite far reaching. Tak- 
ing the phenomenological and personalist Scholasticism developed 
so strikingly by the more original Brunner, he incorporates it into 
a definitely Thomistic synthesis whose core is the dynamic Thom- 
ism of Fr. Joseph Maréchal. It is this synthesis which is taken up 
and developed by Coreth and by many others, and is now opera- 
tive at Innsbruck, Pullach, and the Gregorian. 

If then we concentrate on these two authors, a good deal can be 
learned about the way the school is moving in Germany. And per- 
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haps a discussion of what is essentially “middle of the road” Thom- 
ism abroad may encourage those of us who dwell on the other side 
of the Atlantic in our efforts to move a little further from the curb 
in our confrontation with contemporary American philosophy. 


INFLUENCE OF KARL RAHNER 


One more name should be mentioned, however, before our con- 
sideration can begin, and that is the name of Karl Rahner. Dur- 
ing the post-war years Fr. Rahner’s attention has been devoted 
chiefly to theology and he has written little of a purely philosophi- 
cal nature. Yet one would hardly present an accurate picture, were 
one to write, even sketchily, of the influences at work in the cur- 
rent trend toward incorporating the data of phenomenological re- 
search into a Maréchalian metaphysics without giving some indi- 
cation at least of the role which Rahner has played in this move- 
ment. His Geist in Welt, although first published in 1939, remains 
one of the most widely cited works in the German Maréchalian tra- 
dition. Its theme is the possibility of metaphysics for an intellect 
whose knowledge must be derived entirely from the material beings 
of the spatio-temporal world which are presented to it in the phan- 
tasm: Geist in Welt. For such a mind the possibility of metaphys- 
ics can be grounded only on the unobjective knowledge of the Ab- 
solute Being which is given in every objective judgment. For to 
Rahner, as to Maréchal, the objective affirmation is possible only 
on the grounds of an a priori drive of the intellect to Subsistent In- 
finite Being. And, like Maréchal, Rahner believes that the realm 
of metaphysics is opened to the human mind by a transcendental 
reflection on the conditions of possibility of the judgment in which 
a universal quiddity is affirmed of a sensible singular object. 

In the conduct of that transcendental reflection which is the con- 
cern of Geist in Welt Rahner has developed a number of themes 
which have attracted the attention of subsequent Scholastic au- 
thors. Among these are the perfect reflection in which the knowing 
subject becomes conscious of its own identity in the act of affir- 
mation through which it sets an object over against itself, the iden- 
tity of the abstraction of the intelligible species and the conversion 
to the phantasm in the single intellectual operation in which the 
mind sees the abstract universal form in the concrete singular re- 
presented in the phantasm, and the unobjective grasp of the ab- 
solutely unconditioned horizon of infinite existence which is affirmed 
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together with the content of every objective judgment as the con- 
dition of possibility for any act of objective knowledge. It would 
be beyond the scope of the present article, however, to outline in 
detail a work published in 1939; and it would be quite a task to 
catalogue the references to Rahner, acknowledged and unacknowl- 
edged, which can be found in the works of post-war German au- 
thors with comparatively little difficulty. The perduring influence 
of Rahner can be deduced, however, from two facts worthy of men- 
tion here. In 1957 Koésel-Verlag of Munich put out the long-await- 
ed second edition of Geist in Welt; and in 1959 another philosophical 
monograph was added to the Innsbruck series, Philosophie und 
Grenzwissenschaften. This was Der personale Glaube by Fr. Car- 
los Cirne-Lima. A fascinating study of the phenomenology and 
metaphysics of faith and personal knowledge, it is one of the most 
systematic efforts yet produced with the explicit purpose of unit- 
ing Brunner’s phenomenology and Maréchalian metaphysics. But 
although the phenomenology of Der personale Glaube is taken di- 
rectly from Brunner, its metaphysics of knowledge is derived, not 
from Maréchal himself, but from Rahner’s Geist in Welt. It is evi- 
dent therefore that Rahner still exercises a powerful influence on 
the thinking of many contemporary Scholastics, and that conse- 
quently for anyone who desires to acquire a thorough and accurate 
understanding of the current trend in German Scholasticism a knowl- 
edge of Geist in Welt is indispensable. 


AuGustT BRUNNER 


In the works of August Brunner we are confronted by an epis- 
temology,? a metaphysics,’ a psychology of knowledge and of faith,‘ 
a philosophy of community and of religion’ which give testimony 
to the originality of their author’s thought and his sympathetic con- 
cern with the problems of contemporary philosophers. In our con- 
sideration of his work we will emphasize (1) his phenomenology of 
language and (2) the importance given in his works to the primacy 


2 La connaissance humaine (Paris: Aubier, 1943); Erkenntnistheorie (Co- 
logne: J. P. Bachem, 1948). 

3 Der Stufenbau der Welt; Ontologische Untersuchungen iiber Person, Leben, 
Stoff (Munich: Késel-Verlag, 1950). 

4 Glaube und Erkenntnis (Munich: Ké6sel-Verlag, 1951). 

& Die Religion; Eine philosophische Untersuchung auf geschichtlicher Grund- 
lage (Freiburg: Herder, 1956). 
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of a type of personal knowledge, to which he gives the name of com- 
prehension, in the conduct of all philosophical reflection. Taking 
his starting point from the phenomenon of the person using lan- 
guage in his encounter with another person, he endeavors to develop 
an epistemology, a methodology of the sciences and of metaphysics, 
a metaphysics of man, of his world, and of being, and a philosophy 
of community which opens out into a philosophy of religion. 

His philosophy is, in many respects, a dialogue with Husserl, as 
the philosophy of Lotz is a dialogue with Heidegger. For Brunner 
is convinced that reflection on human experience according to the 
phenomenological method must be the starting point of philosophi- 
cal reflection. The starting point but not the end, since Brunner is 
convinced that it is both possible and necessary to express the data 
of immediate experience in the concept and the judgment. The 
philosopher who does so will then be able to proceed from the data 
of immediate experience to its non-experienced ground, and thus 
make the transition from a phenomenology of appearance to a me- 
taphysics of the real. 

That Husserl himself was unable to make this transition does not 
discourage Brunner. The radical idealism of Husserl in which the 
pure subject, the transcendental ego, constitutes all that is given 
to it in the objects which are the terms of its intentions, including 
its own body and other subjects, is not, Brunner believes, the result 
of an intrinsic flaw of the phenomenological method itself. Rather 
it is the consequence of Husserl’s infidelity to the exigences of his 
own method. Husserl had made the primary given, on which the 
rest of human knowledge must be built, the act of knowledge con- 
stituting the object of its intention, and this had led him ultimately 
to his idealism of the pure Geist, or spirit, the transcendental ego. 
Had he examined his experience more carefully, Brunner insists, he 
would have seen that the primary and concrete datum is not an 
act constituting its object, but a person reaching other real and in- 
dependent persons in the experience of encounter. 

Through this discovery one of the great difficulties which the 
Scholastic finds with the phenomenological method of Husserl is 
overcome at once. The epoché, Husserl’s “bracketing” of existen- 
tial commitment, is shown to be incompatible with an authentic 
phenomenology. The given unveiled in encounter is not merely ap- 
pearance but the real—the other person. And it is also discovered 
that the grasp of the real in personal knowledge is the first and 
concrete given. All other forms of knowledge are secondary and 
abstractive forms of knowledge. To cut them off from their place 
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in the total personal experience of the human subject is to abso- 
lutize them in a way that can be deleterious to a proper under- 
standing of their data. Thus is revealed the lack of foundation for 
the primacy given to sensation in the phenomenology of Husserl 
and Merleau-Ponty. This fact will be of prime importance in Brun- 
ner’s discussion of the role of the varied types of human knowledge 
in determining the methods of the sciences and of metaphysics. 
Though there is no need of an epistemology to establish the reality 
of the extramental world, the fact of error, with its resultant menace 
to the certitude of our assertions, demands at the beginning of our 
philosophical reflection a phenomenology of language as rigorous as 
that instituted by Husserl. The language Brunner will analyze, how- 
ever, is not the language employed in abstract logical expressions; 
it is the material symbol through which the free human person en- 
counters the spiritual depths of his fellow man through the media- 
tion of gesture, touch, and primarily speech. As the result of a phe- 
nomenology of speech, developed at length in La personne incar- 
née,® Brunner evolves a metaphysics of the human person. The sub- 
ject of encounter gradually emerges as a free person, touching the 
inner core of his interlocutor through the medium of symbolic ex- 
pression. The objective content of his expression—what he says 
(and therefore understands) in speech—is determined by the sche- 
mata of his sensibility and the historically determined schemata 
of his mother tongue. Most of the operations of these schemata 
lie below the level of human consciousness. In like manner the 
dynamism of charity and openness by which the person endeav- 
ors to comprehend his interlocutor, rather than dominate him for 
his own utility, must master as it pervades other vital drives 
whose powerful force is in large measure veiled from the subject's 
reflection. The human subject therefore is not a pure spirit pro- 
jecting his own world. Otherwise none of its elements would lie 
beneath the level of his consciousness. The human subject is an 
incarnate person to whom the real world of things and persons ap- 
pears, through the diffracting medium, it is true, of a sensibility. 
What appezrs to him is the real world; but nonetheless a subject 
whose knowledge is incarnate in a sensibility cannot assume that 
what appears to a sensibility, confined to a limited standpoint in 
space and time, is the form of the very essence of the thing itself. 
The phenomenology of one’s own personal experience alone will not 


* La personne incarnée (Paris: Beauchesne, 1947). 
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suffice, therefore, if the incarnate person is to know how things are 
in themselves. 

It is at this point that personal knowledge expands tremendously 
the possibilities of the phenomenological method in the hands of 
Brunner. Persons can communicate their experience to one another. 
And thus it is that by the speech of other living men and by the 
writing of the living and the dead my limited “profiles” of an object 
can be complemented by innumerable other profiles that appear to 
other incarnate persons viewing the same object from other stand- 
points in space and time. From the convergence of these profiles 
will emerge, at least at times, the true form of the object. 

The search for truth, therefore, is a social thing. Without society 
to form us by its speech and the objects of its culture, we would 
not think at all. And without the convergence of many profiles 
available only in society, the most scientific thought would have 
difficulty in developing. Beware of the man who neglects his his- 
tory and thereby robs himself of the viewpoints of the great minds 
of the past! To make an ideal of solitary and impersonal investi- 
gation is to ignore the realities of human thought. 

The incarnate person reaches his perfection, therefore, in society, 
in which he encounters other persons through a world. That world 
in turn is composed of objects, animate and inanimate, and the 
scientific and artistic works through which society gives expression 
to its culture. The knowledge of the incarnate person is thus a very 
complex thing. There is personal knowledge (comprehension) through 
which other persons are grasped in their unique free center; knowl- 
edge of the psychic life of animals through analogy with our own 
psychic life; the productive knowledge which homo faber has of his 
own artifacts; knowledge of inanimate nature; knowledge of the 
mental constructs of logic and of mathematics. 

A careful phenomenology of knowledge will preserve the incar- 
nate person from the perennial temptation to confuse the objects 
given in one type of knowledge with objects given in another. Thus 
a philosopher might try to explain a person by the laws of purely 
psychic life, or apply to a natural object the laws which apply to 
human artifacts alone, or to logical constructs alone. Much that is 
fallacious in our philosophical tradition can be traced to this fun- 
damental fallacy which Brunner calls, the fallacy of objectivization. 
In phenomenology we find its cure. 

We might say, indeed, that the heart of Brunner’s system is found 
in his insight that many layers of knowledge can be unveiled in 
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the one prime and concrete totality which is the knowledge possess- 
ed by the person of his world. 

We see this first in his theory of the concept and of the metho- 
dology of the sciences. Personal realities and human social or cul- 
tural units (a nation or an era) are grasped in their singularity in 
comprehensive concepts. They can be studied only by the histor- 
ical method which makes great use of comprehensive, personal 
knowledge. Inanimate objects, devoid of personal depth, are given 
in universal general concepts. Their intelligibility reveals itself 
through the use of universal concepts in the scientific method. To 
make the method of the natural sciences the model of the intelli- 
gibility of beings is to treat everything that appears to man as though 
it were the appearance of an object. It is, in other words, to com- 
mit the fallacy of objectivization. 

This discovery that methodology must follow the laws of the var- 
ious levels of knowledge and that personal knowledge is man’s pri- 
mary encounter with the real enables Brunner to develop an epis- 
temology and psychology of faith more satisfactory than some of 
those used in the past. Faith is the comprehension, the entering 
into the other’s knowledge as it is in him—not as I would have it 
be. And in the society of the Church that knowledge, when it is 
the knowledge of Christ, is still alive to be encountered by the liv- 
ing person as a personal answer to his individual inquiry. 

Brunner’s metaphysics, however, fascinating though it be, is a 
little disappointing, at least to the philosopher who wishes to be 
not just a Scholastic but also a systematic Thomist. Some of its 
conclusions run counter to his cherished theses and others are dif- 
ficult to reconcile with them. 

That the system is fascinating, however, all must admit. It be- 
gins with man’s encounter with the other person given in dialogue. 
In this encounter we find the wakening of personal experience. 
Metaphysics is and must always remain the philosophy of personal 
experience. Its objects are the various intelligibilities which reveal 
themselves in the various levels of knowledge possessed by the hu- 
man person. Man knows his own free center first, then the psychic 
life of animals, then inanimate objects. These objects can all be 
given a common conceptual expression in the transcendental notion 
of being, but our knowiedge of the lower levels of reality grows 
dimmer and less certain as our gaze moves further away from man’s 
free and conscious center. 

Brunner’s method in metaphysics, therefore, is to begin his re- 
flection on its major questions with a phenomenological analysis of 
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our knowledge of the various levels of being. The analysis is then 
complemented by use of the criterion of convergence. This is done 
by considering the viewpoints of great philosophers who viewed the 
problem under consideration from other vantage points in space 
and time. Thus the history of philosophy becomes an integral part 
of metaphysical inquiry. Great care is taken in the course of the 
reflection to correct the philosophical errors (and they are manifold) 
which are the result of the fallacy of objectivization. All too often 
in the history of Western thought the laws of a lower level of knowl- 
edge have been applied to the objects of a higher. 

Brunner thus indicates many ways in which his personalist and 
phenomenological method can assist in the development of an ex- 
periential metaphysics. The results of his own inquiry, however, 
though generally acceptable in a broad Scholastic sense, give little 
comfort to the Thomist. The theory of the concept is different 
from that proposed by the Thomists. The real distinction and the 
primacy of esse are rejected. If phenomenology and personalism 
therefore have been united with a primacy of esse philosophy, as 
they have been in Germany, it is clear that, great as is the indebt- 
edness of German scholastic thought to Brunner, other influences 
have been at work in shaping its direction. 


JOHANNES B. Lotz 


The combination of the phenomenological method with a syste- 
matic Thomism can be observed in the philosophy of Johannes B. 
Lotz. It is this combination that gives Lotz his importance in con- 
temporary German school philosophy, and explains his affinity with 
other contemporary Thomists writing in other languages, and par- 
ticularly with his colleague at the Gregorian, Fr. Joseph de Finance. 

Lotz’ principal concern is a confrontation of the fundamental on- 
tology of Heidegger with the Thomism of Fr. Maréchal.? Through 
this confrontation he hopes to provide the missing element in Hei- 
degger’s analysis of being. Heidegger will then be brought in the 
line of his own thought to the discovery that the ground of every 


7 This confrontation is the theme of Lotz’ first book, Sein und Wert (Pa- 
derborn: Schéningh, 1938). It is also the‘theme of Das Urieil und das Sein 
(Pullach: Verlag Berchmanskolleg, 1957), a revision of the earlier work, and 
figures prominently in another major work, Metaphysica Operationis Hu- 
manae (Rome: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1958). 
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existent (das Seiende) is found in infinite, subsistent Being (Sein). 
This infinite being is a person and the active existential source of 
human persons. Only the non-objective grasp of this subsistent per- 
son, Lotz believes, makes intelligible the movement of knowledge 
and affectivity which constitutes the inner core of Heideggerian 
man. Man can be called Dasein—the place where Being appears 
—because of his grasp of subsistent esse, the all-embracing ground 
of everything which he asserts. And he can be called ek-sistence 
because subsistent transcendent esse is always the implicitly given 
horizon against which the object of every act of knowledge and love 
is projected. The dynamism of man’s consciousness therefore pro- 
jects him beyond himself and beyond the realm of any limited ex- 
istence to rest in the grasp of the infinite existence from which alone 
comes the ground of meaning for his world of objects. 

Lotz therefore believes that the Thomist has a vital contribution 
to make to the philosophy of Heidegger. Furthermore, he is con- 
vinced that in making it Thomism will be itself invigorated and 
rejuvenated. Neglected themes, such as liberty, personal commit- 
ment, connaturality, will once more be given their proper emphasis 
in the exposition of the philosophy of St. Thomas. This will be 
inevitable as the Thomist repeats the examination of the totality 
of human experience instituted by Martin Heidegger. In that ex- 
perience he will see the human consciousness—Dasein—transcend 
its own limits and the limits of essential reality given in the cate- 
gories, to reach their ultimate ground in existence itself. With 
Heidegger he will perceive that it is in the grasp of being (Sein) 
that human consciousness (Evzistenz)® is constituted in its own au- 
thentic reality as conscious selfhood. But as a Thomist he will be 
able to point out to Heidegger that the role which he assigns to 
Sein, as ground of objects and of consciousness, can only be adequate- 
ly explained by Being, if this ultimate ground is infinite esse, the 
dynamic creative source of the being of objects, and the being, 
truth, and love constituting human existence. St. Thomas saw this 
clearly, and therefore his metaphysics of the act of esse cannot 
be accused of the Seinsvergessenheit, the forgetting of the true na- 
ture of being, which Heidegger complains is the fundamental tare 


* Lotz’ richest development of this theme can be found in his long and 
penetrating article, “Sein und Existenz in der Existenzphilosophie und in 
der Scholastik,” Gregorianum, XL (1959), 402-466. A number of briefer ar- 
ticles devoted to a Scholastic reflection on phenomenological and existen- 
tialist themes have appeared in the German philosophical review, Scholastik. 
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of Western metaphysics. For St. Thomas never confused the finite 
existing essence (das Seiende) with the subsistent act of being (Sein). 

To succeed in his design of having Heidegger’s total experience 
of man open out to embrace the admission of a subsistent, person- 
al ground of all reality, Lotz must insist that no experience of man 
is totally or accurately described which does not assign its proper 
place within the totality of experience to the unconditioned affir- 
mation of the judgment. It is in the judgment, Lotz insists, that 
human consciousness, Dasein, becomes aware of itself as the place 
where being appears. In a thoroughly Maréchalian analysis of the 
judgment, Lotz explains that the subject becomes intellectually aware 
of himself in the act in which he affirms of the singular object of 
sense experience that it is according to a determined categorical 
mode of being (subject-copula-predicate).®° In every judgment, he 
says, again following Maréchal, we find an absolute and uncondi- 
tioned affirmation. This affirmation must have its ground, and that 
ground of possibility must be given to consciousness somewhere in 
the judgment. But neither the singular object of sense experience 
nor the categorical essence given in the concept of the predicate can 
ground the absolute and unconditioned necessity contained in every 
judgment, even the primitive judgment expressing the data of 
sense experience. Both the sensible singular and the essence are lim- 
ited realities. They cannot ground an absolutely universal and 
therefore absolutely unconditioned affirmation. It is esse alone, 
touched in the copula, which grounds absolute and unconditional 
affirmation. In its judgment, therefore, the human subject-—Dasein 
—transcends the limits of all categorical and limited essential reality 
to touch esse. And in esse, the unitary perfection, participated by 
the multiplicity of essences, it finds the One that is the uncondi- 
tioned ground of being. 

This esse, furthermore, is not merely an abstract, conceptual esse 
commune. Further reflection on the judgment shows that esse could 
not be the ground of absolutely unconditioned affirmation unless 
it were a real subsistent act, the unitary fullness of the intelligibility 
participated by the multiple and conditioned realm of essence. 


® The major portion of Das Urteil und das Sein is devoted to an extended 
reflection on the judgment according to the transcendental method. Fur- 
ther evidence of Lotz’ dependence on Maréchal, of which he makes no secret, 
can be found in his essay, “Die transzendentale Methode in Kants ‘Kritik 
der reiner Vernunft’ und in der Scholastik,” in Kant und die Scholastik Heute 
(Pullach: Verlag Berchmanskolleg, 1955). 
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The absolute ground of possibility which reveals itself to conscious- 
ness in the judgment is the pure act of esse—the infinite itself. 

Yet the infinite act of esse clearly is not present objectively to 
human consciousness. Every object of representation given in our 
sense knowledge or in the concept is finite. Infinite esse is grasped 
implicitly, unobjectively. It is never a “what” that is represented; 
it is always a wodurch—a by or through which—whatever is af- 
firmed is grounded as an object of unconditioned affirmation. It is 
only through reflection on its dynamism of affirmation that Dasein 
becomes aware of the reality of infinite existence as the end of the 
drive to truth and being which is its nature. And it is through re- 
flection on its judgment that it becomes aware that infinite esse, 
by communicating a participation in its reality, is the dynamic 
ground of every existent. Being is dynamic—either in the histori- 
cal process of finite Seiende, or in the super-historical dynamism of 
pure act. 

Maréchalian Thomism clearly offers a path to transcendent Being 
if the follower of Heidegger can be persuaded to grant the judg- 
ment the place in the totality of human experience Lotz wishes it 
to have. The place of truth for Heidegger is not the judgment. It 
is in the pre-predicative encounter with being, the event in which 
Dasein makes its own authentic choice and gives its own personal 
interpretation to its world. To confine the encounter with truth 
to a later, derived, and partial experience—the judgment in which 
something is said of something—is to miss the real nature of truth 
and being. It is to fall into the Seinsvergessenheit which has haunt- 
ed metaphysics since Plato. It is to make truth “conformity” to 
objects already constituted in their meaning, rather than the event 
in which Dasein as liberty “lets being be” and so lets it constitute 
the meaning of his world. Lotz, therefore, must try by phenome- 
nology to justify his designation of the judgment as the place where 
truth and being first appear to Dasein.™ 

Heidegger has called language the house of being. Lotz agrees 
with him. In a careful phenomenology of language, he lays bare 


1 This, Lotz tells us in his introduction to Sein und Wert, is a cardinal 
point in his synthesis for which he is indebted to Martin Heidegger. Lotz 
first became aware of its metaphysical significance in the course of a seminar 
on the philosophy of Leibniz directed by Martin Heidegger at the University 
of Freiburg during the winter semester of 1935/36. 

" Lotz addresses himself to this problem in an appendix to Das Urteil 
und das Sein and in his article “Sprache und Denken. Zur Phainomenologie 
und Metaphysik der Sprache,” Scholastik, XXXI (1956), pp. 496-514. 
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its psychological, historical, and sociological aspects. Thought and 
speech unite like soul and body to produce a unitary expression 
ordered to communication. In man they are found almost insepara- 
bly united. In authentic speech, therefore, we find three levels of 
interpenetration of speech by the thought of the incarnate person. 
The first level is the personal mastery of the material and histori- 
cally determined symbol of a given language to express one’s per- 
sonal thought. At the second level, a deeper insight into the nature 
of the object of one’s communication enables the speaker to use 
the symbol to designate a determined existing intelligibility about 
which dialogue is possible. Hence speech is the naming of an ex- 
isting essence (bezeichnen des Seienden). Yet true conversation would 
be impossible without the absolute affirmation which puts the pro- 
position under the guarantee of the principle of contradiction. Al- 
though all three levels interpenetrate each other, it is on this last 
level—the naming of Being (nennen des Seins)—that true conver- 
sation teaches its objective stability. The phenomenology of speech 
therefore assures us that, although there may be pre-predicative ex- 
perience, truth does not appear beneath the level of the judgment. 

Yet strong as is Lotz’ conviction that judgment must be given 
its rightful place in the totality of human experience, he is equally 
convinced that the encounter with absolute Being is a unitary per- 
sonal experience in which much more than the judgment is involved. 
The absolute Being is the absolute “Thou” whom human existence 
approaches in the peril and ambiguity of freedom. The Thomist 
who repeats the phenomenological analyses of Heidegger can en- 
lighten the latter and at the same time grow in appreciation of the 
riches of his own system. The Thomist’s analysis of the judgment 
has shown him that Being (Sein) is the ground of every existent 
(Seiende) and yet transcends every possible existent. The same 
analysis, therefore, shows why the dynamism of Dasein is a dyna- 
mism of freedom. It is a drive to Being which no limited existent 
can satiate and in so doing deprive man of his perilous freedom. 


12 The ascent to the absolute “Thou” in metaphysical and religious ex- 
perience has been the theme of a number of articles by Lotz. Two of the most 
striking of these are “Sein und Existenz,” (cf. note 8) and “Metaphysische 
und religidse Erfahrung,” Archivio di Filosophia, I (1956), 79-121. In our 
notes we have made reference only to the-most important of almost a score 
of articles which Lotz has devoted to the dialogue between Scholastic phi- 
losophy and the phenomenological movement, especially in its development 
by German existentialist authors. 
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The infinite existence is never grasped objectively as an object 
of representation. It is not an object, since it transcends the world 
of finite objects. Hence there is about it an ambiguity which makes 
it open to misunderstanding or misinterpretation. Some, like Sartre, 
may mistake it for nothingness; others, like Jaspers, conclude that 
it is unattainable transcendence. 

Heidegger was right when he said that being withdraws itself as 
it draws us on, and veils itself in its revelation. For the absolute 
“Thou,” the end of our conscious dynamism, is not given to us in 
explicit objective knowledge and His presence can easily be missed. 

The phenomenology of speech, which for Heidegger is so impor- 
tant for the discovery of truth and being, will be of great assistance 
to the Thomist who wishes to discover the riches of his own tra- 
dition. It reminds us that thought comes to life in man’s use of 
sensible symbols for communication in a culturally determined so- 
ciety. Human experience, therefore, is a unitary whole, interpene- 
trated by the various levels of sensible and intellectual knowledge, 
and colored by their corresponding grades of affectivity. Wissen, 
or transmissible universal thought, may have the priority in the 
articulation of the categories, but Glaube, the personal, intimate inner 
conviction, is the more perfect type of knowledge. Glaube cannot 
be transmitted to another; but a spark can go from one free nerson 
to another to enkindle in his consciousness a similar fire of individ- 
ual conviction. 

Man’s total encounter with the absolute is thus a lived event, 
historical in its subject and in the cultural conditions of its pos- 
sibility, but reaching out to the personal life that is eternal. It is 
a metaphysical experience which can, with the help of grace, pass 
over into the realm of religious experience. 

The renewed stress on personal experience, with its wealth of 
unobjective knowledge, reminds the Thomist once again of the su- 
preme importance of the connaturalilas to which the Angelic Doc- 
tor attached such great importance. Personal commitment and hu- 
man freedom have an essential role to play in the acquisition of 
that penetration into the inner nature of the higher realities. For 
it is the reward of a soul which has made itself like them through 
the practice of moral and intellectual virtue. Like is known by 
like. 

Here, too, is the place where grace can play its hidden role, and 
the quest for the absolute transforms itself into the mounting of 
the Christian soul to the God of revelation. 
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PERSPECTIVES INTO THE FUTURE 


To the transatlantic observer the stream of German Scholasticism 
which is revitalizing the philosophia perennis through a give-and- 
take discussion with modern phenomenology is a source of stimu- 
lation and encouragement. He is left, it is true, with some unan- 
swered questions, as for example, just how Brunner’s theory of the 
concept can be squared with the teaching of St. Thomas on that 
subject; and many an American Thomist, due to the more empiri- 
cal cast of a mind formed by a different cultural heritage, will find 
it hard to accept the Maréchalian a priori as a Jacob’s ladder to 
the absolute with the sturdy confidence that Fr. Lotz demands 
of him. Yet in the themes of personal knowledge and phenomeno- 
logy, the methodology of the sciences, and the relation of the judg- 
ment to the totality of human experience, all of which have been 
brilliantly exploited by Brunner and Lotz, he will find much that can 
be of profit to him in his own reflection. Perhaps, too, the North 
American Scholastic, who now stands hesitantly before the riches of 
the American philosophical tradition, will be emboldened by the 
success of his German colleagues in their encounter with their own 
tradition. Who knows what might develop, if the tradition of the 
School were enriched by reflective contact with transatlantic sour- 
ces which, until recently, have been in large part alien to it? 

But, be that as it may, the whole Scholastic movement can now 
look forward to revitalized epistemology in which personal encounter 
and the methodology of science will be accorded their proper place; 
to a metaphysics rooted in the concrete through its starting point 
in the phenomenology of human experience; and to an ethics in which 
the role of the virtues will be given a greater stress than has been 
given to them in the past. 

All of this can only be encouraging to the friends of Scholastic 
philosophy who have lamented its apparent divorce from much that 
is richest and deepest in human experience, from literature, art, and 
personal religious commitment. Today “school philosophy” is giv- 
ing signs of becoming once again a truly liberal discipline. It would 
be naive to assert that the philosophers discussed in these pages 
deserve all the credit for this happy development; but it would be 
unfair to deprive them of the good share of the credit which is just- 
ly theirs. 
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Christian on Causal 


Objectification in Whitehead 


D. F. Gustafson 


N HIS recent book, An Interpretation of Whitehead’s Metaphysics 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959), Professor Christian pro- 
poses an interpretation of Whitehead’s doctrine of “perception in the mode 
of causal objectification” which is both ingenious and at the same time 
incompatible with some of the fundamental notions of the philosophy ot 
organism. That Whitehead’s later philosophy constitutes a coherent system 
is clearly an untenable assumption, but in an attempt to render it coherent 
Christian has been forced to abandon some of Whitehead’s most suggestive 
remarks. I shall attempt to show (1) that Christian’s interpretation of 
causal objectitication is inconsistent with several ot Whitehead’s clearer 
statements ot the doctrine, (2) that Christian’s interpretation of causal 
objectification is not adequate to the tasks which Whitehead assigns it as 
a part of his doctrine of the continuity of nature and as fundamental to his 
causal theory of perception, and (3) that Christian’s intepretation requires 
that he supplement the doctrine of causal objectification by an appeal 
to a function of God in the organic philosophy which his argument cannot 
sustain. 


PREHENSION AND CAUSAL OBJECTIFICATION 


The purpose of Wh‘tehead’s doctrine of causal objectitication is to dem- 
onstrate the way in which the past is effective in present actuality, in the 
concrescent process of present actual occasions. The past actual occasion 
is objectified, causally effective, in the present concrescent process by 
virtue of the prehension of the past occasion by the present occasion. 
Following Christian, I will treat this prehension as a “simple physical 
feeling” for the purposes of analysis. Whitehead provides the following 
explanation of prehension: 
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That every prehension consists of three factors: (a) the ‘subject’ which 
is prehending, namely, the actual entity in which that prehension is a 
concrete element; (b) the ‘datum’ which is prehended; (c) the ‘subjective 
form’ which is how that subject prehends that datum.? 


Christian interprets the various “elements” of a prehension as follows. 
The subject of a simple physical feeling is the present actual occasion in its 
initial dative stage. A present actual occasion, A, prehends or feels the 
past actual occasion, X. Christian suggests that “...the feeling which 
effects the objectification of X in A is properly speaking an activity of A. 
It is in A that this feeling has immediacy or concrete actuality. The fact 
that the activity which effects the objectification is an activity of A, the 
subject of the feeling, is important.”? Accordingly, in causal objectification, 
the effectiveness of the past actual occasion is to be attributed to the present 
actual occasion as subject. Christian writes, “What effects the objectifica- 
tion is the subject’s feeling of the object.”8 

In opposition to this interpretation the following passages seem to in- 
dicate that the effectiveness of the cause is attributable to the causal object, 
not to the prehending subject. Whitehead says, 


A simple physical feeling is an act of causation. The actual entity which 
is the initial datum is the ‘cause,’ the simple physical feeling is the ‘effect,’ 
and the subject entertaining the simple physical feeling is the actual entity 
‘conditioned’ by the effect.‘ 

...there is a vector character which transfers the cause into the effect. 
It is a feeling from the cause which acquires the subjectivity of the new 
effect without loss of its original subjectivity in the cause. 

The deterministic efficient causation is the inflow of the actual world 
in its own proper character of its own feelings, with their own intensive 
strength, felt and re-enacted by the novel concrescent subject.® 


In view of these and similar passages, it is clear that Whitehead speaks as 
if the “felt influence” of the past on the present is the reason for the ob- 
jectification of the past in the present. Christian argues that these pas- 
sages are unsystematic in intent;’ his view of causal objectification must, 


1 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: Humanities Press, 1955), p. 35, 
Category of Explanation XI. Hereafter referred to as PR. 

2 Christian, p. 130. 

3 Ibid., p. 131. 

4 PR, p. 361. 

5 Ibid., pp. 363-364. 

® Jbid., p. 374; see also pp. 177-182, 214, 246; Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas (New 
York: Macmillan, 1933), pp. 233, 248. Hereafter referred to as AJ. 


7 In an introductory chapter Professor Christian says that many of the obscurities 
in Whitehead may be avoided “if one distinguishes three sorts of discourse.” He con- 
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therefore, reinterpret those of Whitehead’s statements which seem to in- 
dicate that what etfects objectification is the past, not the present subject. 

The initial datum of the simple physical feeling is, Christian observes, 
the past actual occasion there-then.’ The objective datum, on the other hand, 
is the prehension of the past actual occasion as characterized by one of its 
own feelings. According to Christian, 


It is important to notice that objectification does not affect the content 
of an objectified entity, save by selective abstraction. The difference 
between X in its subjective immediacy and X in its objective immortality 
is not in content but in mode of exislence. What X was then, X is now, 
except that X is now no longer immediate but objective. Thus for A, X 
is ‘an experiencing entity there-then but not here-now.”® 


On this rendering of Whitehead’s view, the objective datum of a causal 
feeling is the character of a non-actual occasion. The actual occasion in 
its own concrescent process is properly the only actuality. As a past actual 
occasion objectified for the present, the actual occasion “exists” as “real 
potentiality,” not as actuality.” Hence, on Christian’s intepretation, the 
objective datum of a causal feeling is, it appears, a teeling of a non-actual 
occasion, 

The following passages may be cited in opposition to this interpretation. 


.a simple physical feeling is one feeling which feels another feeling 
...the cause passes on its feeling to be reproduced by the new subject as 
its own, and yel as inseparable from the cause. 

The reason why the cause is objectively in the effect is that the cause’s 
feeling cannot, as a feeling, be abstracted from its subject which is the 
cause. This passage of the cause into the effect is the cumulative char- 
acter of time.” 


tinues, “In some passages Whitehead is evoking and describing the concrete experiences 
he takes as his basic data. This we might call presystematic language. In others he is 
constructing and developing the concepts which compose his categoreal scheme. This 
we might call systematic language. Elsewhere he uses these systematic terms to inter- 
pret sense experience, the order of nature, art, morality, or religion...(this we might 
call postsystematic language” (p. 3). Hence, Chapter 2 of Part 1, Process and Reality, 
is systematic as is most of Parts III and IV. 

§ Christian, pp. 131-132. 

® Ibid., pp. 132-133. 

10 Christian’s interpretation of the final phase of the concrescent process, the satis- 
faction, requires his distinction between the two modes of existence of an actual occasion. 
This interpretation also requires that he reject most of what Whitehead says on pp. 129 
and 130 of Process and Reality. See Christian, Chapter 2, pp. 17-47. 

11 PR, pp. 362-363. 

12 Jbid., p. 363. 
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An actual occasion P, belonging to M’s causal past, is objectified for 
M by a perspective representation of its own (i.e., P’s) qualities of feeling 
and intensities of feeling. There is a quantitative and qualitative vector 
flow of feeling from P to M; and in this way, what P is subjectively belongs 
to M objectively.” 

The present moment is constituted by the influx of ‘he other into the 
self-identity which is the continued life of the immediate past within the 
immediacy of the present. 


In these passages Whitehead seems to be saying that the objective datum, 
that of the past which is effective in the present, is the past actual occasion 
“perceived” as actual. The initial datum of the causal feeling is the past 
actual occasion functioning in respect to itself; the objective datum of the 
causal feeling is the past actual occasion as then actual, functioning in 
respect to the present actual occasion. This is the “vector” character of 
physical feeling. According to Christian, on the other hand, the initial 
datum of a causal feeling is the past actual occasion in its own concrescent 
process, but the objective datum is the past actual occasion not in its own 
actuality, but in a different “mode of existence,” ie., as real potentiality, 
not as actuality. It is again evident that Christian’s view is at odds with 
some of Whitehead’s reasonably clear pronouncements about causal feeling. 

Christian provides the following interpretation of the subjective form 
of the simple physical feeling. It is how the present subject prehends its 
objective datum. He says, 


It is the way A feels Xp (the objective datum). One might say that the 
subjective form is the adverbial characteristic of a feeling....Thus in the 
feeling Ap, A may feel Xp more or less intensely, with “aversion” or “ad- 
version,” and so on....the subjective form of Ap is determined in part by 
A’s subjective aim (its aim at intensity of feeling, PR, p. 359) and in part 
by the objective datum Xp. 


This interpretation ot subjective form is, | think, valid as far as it goes, 
but it must be interpreted in light of the notion of conformal feelings to be 
examined below. 

We must conclude, however, that Christian’s interpretation is at odds 
with some of Whitehead’s assertions regarding both the etficacy of the 
actual occasion in the past as the reason for its objectification in the present 
and with Whitehead’s assertions that what a past actual occasion expe- 
riences in its own concrescence can also be an element in the dative stage 
of succeeding actual occasions. 


18 Ibid., p. 486. 
4 Al, p. 233; see also pp. 230, 234, 236; PR, pp. 178-179, 180, 215-216. 
18 Christian, pp. 133-134. 
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CONFORMATION, ETERNAL OBJECTS, CONTINUITY, AND PERCEPTION 


Whitehead’s doctrine of prehension is of fundamental importance for 
causal objectification and its correlative, the continuity of nature. He 
writes in Adveniures of Ideas, 


Another point emerges in this examination, namely, the doctrine of the 
continuity of nature....There is a continuity between the subjective 
form of the immediate past occasion and the subjective form of its primary 
prehension in the origination of the new occasion....the subjective forms 
of the immediate past are continuous with those of the present. I will 
term this doctrine of continuity, the Doctrine of Conformation of Feeling. 


In causal objectification the physical prehension has a subjective form 
which is conformal to the subjective form of the datum of the prehension. 
The continuity of nature is to be understood as a result of the conformation 
of the subjective forms of such prehensions. Christian says of Whitehead’s 
use of the doctrine of conformation, 


He is pointing to the conformation of subjective form to datum as the 
critical piece of “machinery” by which the past is objectified in the present.... 
I suggest (that) it is A’s subjective form which is the discoverable com- 
ponent “determined to” X.1 


Indeed, Whitehead himself illustrates the doctrine of conformal feelings 
in the following way, 


Suppose that for some period of time some circumstance of his life has 
aroused anger in aman. How does he now know that a quarter of a second 
ago he was angry? Of course, he remembers it....His anger is the sub- 
jective form of his feeling some datum D. A quarter of a second later 
he is, consciously, or unconsciously, embodying his past as a datum in 
the present, and maintaining in the present the anger which is a datum 
from the past." 


Professor Christian interprets conformation as the conformation of the 
qualitative element in the objective datum.” As evidence for this view 
he quotes the following passage from .idventures of Ideas: “This doctrine 
of conformation holds tor the qualitative side of the content of the objective 


16 Al, p. 235; see also, pp. 246-257; PR, pp. 280-316. 

7 Christian, p. 135; see PR, p. 446. 

18 AT, pp. 235-236. Note also pp. 243-244, where Whitehead remarks to the effect 
that the fact of personal identity is one aspect of the general continuity of nature. 

19 Christian, p. 136. 
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datum.” This entails that there is at least a partial identity between the 
subjective form of the prehending subject and that of the prehension of the 
objective datum. Further, the identity between the subjective forms must 
be explained by the ingression of eternal objects. Christian urges, 


Whitehead needs eternal objects in order to give an account of objectifi- 
cation. Why is this the case?... “transfer of feeling” cannot be explained 
as literal persistence of immediate feeling. It must be explained by “re- 
petition” by the present occasion of a subjective form of feeling in the 
past occasion, the identical element involved being an eternal object.” 


It is the conformation of subjective forms that is the basis for the continuity 
of nature and the causal objectification of past occasions in the present 
concrescent process, and conformation is to be understood, Christian argues, 
in terms of the repetition of eternal objects, the similarity of cause and effect. 

This interpretation is incompatible with Whitehead’s doctrine of the real 
continuity of occasions and his doctrine of perception. If, as Christian 
says of Whitehead, “...in his more careful and sustained expositions of the 
mechanism of causal objectification he regularly uses the language of 
‘repetition,’ and if it is true that “the efficacy of X in the concrescence 
of A is added not as a part of the explanatory mechanism,’ then White- 
head’s notion ot causal objectification is not adequate as a basis for the 
continuity of nature nor as an essential part of his doctrine of perception. 
If Christian’s interpretation is correct, the philosophy of organism is in- 
coherent in regard to both of these fundamental doctrines, for that Whitehead 
believes there is a real continuity in nature and a causal basis for perception 
is patently clear. 

The continuity of nature demands, according to Whitehead, “the real 
operation of the antecedent particulars imposing themselves on the novel 
particular in the process of creation.” And he continues, 


The object-to-subject structure of human experience is reproduced in 
physical nature by this vector relation of particular to particular. It 
wes lhe defect of the Greek analysis of generation that it conceived il in terms 
of the bare incoming of novel abstract form. 


Assuming that Whitehead has attempted to avoid this defect, it seems 
unreasonable that he would have analyzed generation in terms of the 


iJ, pp. 326, 327 
21 Christian, p. 140 
2 Ibid., p. 142 

Ibid., p. 150 
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mechanism of the repetition of “bare” eternal objects without the addition 
of real causal influence as a “part of the explanatory mechanism.” To 
demonstrate adequately the conditions under which the continuity of na- 
ture can be admitted, more is required than the mechanism of repetition. 
The real causal objectification of the past as effective in the present, im- 
posing conditions upon the present with which it must deal, is also required. 
This is provided by Whitehead’s doctrine of causal objectivation, ac- 
cording to which “simple physical feelings embody the reproductive char- 
acter of nature, and also the objective immortality of the past. In virtue 
of these feelings time is the conformation of the immediate present to 
the past.” Analysis of this process in terms of eternal objects is possible 
and indeed important, but it is by no means sufficient, for unless there is 
also a real influence on the present of the past as past which is obligatory 
upon the present, and unless this condition is an essential element in the 
“analysis of generation,” Whitehead’s position suffers from the same defect 
he attributes to the Greeks. 

Christian’s interpretation is also incompatible with the role Whitehead 
assigns to causal objectification in his theory of perception. On Chris- 
tian’s view perception in the mode of causal objectification becomes only 
another version of the theory of representative ideas. The character of the 
datum is represented in the percipient subject by an identical eternal 
object; conformation is explhcable by the repetition of abstract qualities, 
eternal objects. Yet Whitehead explicitly rejects this view. He rejects 
the “subjectivist principle” which is, “that the datum in the act of ex- 
perience can be adequately analyzed purely in terms of universals.”%6 
Furthermore, Whitehead’s criticisms of Locke, Descartes, Hume, and 
Santayana concern precisely this issue. He clearly rejects the notion of 
representative ideas which the mechan‘sm of repetition of eternal objects 
suggests.” Perception in the mode of causal objectification provides vague 
percepts, a “feeling of the body functioning,” the “withness of the body.” 
It is only in perception in the mode of presentational immediacy that dis- 
tinct percepts, “ideas of impressions,” “essences,” are provided.** The point 
to observe is that perception in the mode of causal objectification is of 
fundamental importance for Whitehead’s doctrine of perception.”® Its 
general function is to account for the physiological centrality of the per- 
cipient organism. If it is adequately described in terms of the repetition 


* PR, D. 364. 

26 Ibid., p. 239; see also pp. 123-124, 216, 240; Christian, p. 139 f. 
27 PR, pp. 125-126. 

28 JIbid., pp. 253, 260 ff., 270-274. 


29 Ibid., pp. 255-256. 
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of eternal objects from the immediate past into the present percipient, 
it seems hardly appropriate to describe it as Whitehead does, e.g., “the 
withness of the body,” “antecedent functioning of the body,” etc. 


Gop AND THE GIVENNESS OF THE PAST 


At the very end of his discussion of Whitehead’s doctrine of causal ob- 
jectification Christian raises the following problem. He writes, 


There is an important point at which our account of the structure of 
the doctrine must remain incomplete....The problem left over is as follows. 
Whitehead takes it as a fact of common experience that the past is given 
for the present as a real condition imposing the obligation of conformity. 
But how is it possible, categoreally speaking, that the past, which has 
perished, is given for the present? In answer to this question I shall suggest 
a “reason” for causal efficacy. 


On Christian’s interpretation the past occasion “exists” only in the mode 
of “real potentiality,” not in the mode of actuality. It is not the actual 
occasion as actual in the past of the present occasion which initiates real 
causal influence, for on Christian’s view, the past actual occasion is now 
non-actual. The mechanism by which objectification is explained is the 
repetition of eternal objects, not causal influence; the real influence of 
which Whitehead so often seems to speak is neither an element in the 
explanation of the continuity of past and present nor, by the same token, 
an essential part of his theory of perception. 

Christian believes, however, that his interpretation of causal objectifica- 
tion would be incomplete unless some reason could be provided for the 
givenness of the past. The problem, as Christian expresses it at one point, 
is that the causal influence “initiated” in an occasion as cause must be 
“sustained” in order to be causally effective in the determination of the 
occasion which is the effect. Only as thus “sustained” can an occasion 
function as a causal reason.*? The demand for such a reason would not be 
necessary if Whitehead was interpreted to mean that real causal influence 
is part of the explanation of perception in the mode of causal objectifica- 
tion. In that case the actual occasion as actual in the past would provide 
the grounds for givenness. Since the ontological principle demands that 


30 Jbid., pp. 125, 265, 268, 271 ff., 363; see also Whitehead’s Symbolism: Its Meaning 
and Effect (Cambridge: The University Press, 1958), pp. 44, 55. Hereafter referred to 
as Symbolism. 

81 Christian, p. 153. 

%3 Ibid., p. 329. 
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only actuality is the ground of explanation, causal influence as the origina- 
tion of activity in the present from past occasions cannot, on Christian’s 
view, be admitted as part of the explanation of causal objectification. 
It is for this reason, then, that Christian finds a problem in the givenness 
of the past. Because the past “exists” in the “mode of real potentiality” 
and not in the mode of actuality, it must have an ontological reason in 
some actual entity unless the ontological principle is to be violated. His 
interpretation will remain incomplete, Christian insists, until such an on- 
tological ground can be discovered. 

Consequently, Christian’s interpretation necessitates the attribution to 
God of this function of ontological ground for the givenness of the past. 
Since God is the perpetually and eternally actual, and since he is an actual 
entity, he satisfies the demands of the ontological principle that “actual 
entities are the only reasons.”** Christian remarks, 


Properly speaking, God is a concrete unity of physical and conceptual 
prehension from which his primordial and his consequent nature are ab- 
stractions. Further, God is actual now, for any meaning of “now.” He 
is “in unison of becoming with every other creative act” (PR, p. 523) 
and is thus “everlasting.” His existence as a concrete actuality is not 
timeless, in the sense of being out of relation to temporal process (PR, 
pp. 524-525)...at any time...it is categoreally possible for God to function 
as an ontological ground of some condition to which (this concrescence 
conforms.** 


Again, relative to any concrescent process, “the actual world of that con- 
crescence is objectively immortal in God.”*> The consequent nature of God 
is cumulative in the sense that “any past occasion X will have been physically 
prehended by God and will be objectively immortal in God’s eternal ac- 
tuality.”8* Finally, because God is also a superject, any novel concrescent 
process will prehend God’s satisfaction as now actual.®” In virtue of these 
considerations, Christian argues, God can function as the ontological ground 
of the givenness of the past in the following manner. I shall quote most 
of the argument. 


1. In the initial phase of A there is a prehension of X. In this prehension 
X is objectified by one of its own prehensions Xp. Thus Xp is the objective 
datum of A’s prehension. 


"Fi, Pf 31. 
* Christian, p. 323. 
* PR, p. 134. 
% Christian, p. 323. 
# PR, p. 135. 
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2. Relative to the concrescence of A, X has perished....this perishing 
of X also poses our problem about the givenness of X for A. 


3. God in his consequent nature prehends X. Let us call this prehen- 
sion GpX. 

4. God, unlike X, does not perish but is in unison of becoming with A. 

5. In the initial phase of A there is, in addition to A’s prehension of Xp, 
a physical feeling of God in which God is objectified by his prehension of 
X. The objective datum of this feeling is thus GpX. This is a conformal 
feeling and its subjective form will conform to the subjective form of its 
datum GpX. 


In this way the givenness of X for A, which is a condition of A’s prehen- 
sion of Xp, would be explained by A’s prehension of GpX.*8 


In this way, Christian believes, God is the sustainer of the past and the 
ontological ground of the givenness of the past for the present. The basic 
condition of the givenness of the past is God’s prehension of the past actual 
occasion. Yet if God is an actual entity and is therefore subject to the 
conditions of actual entities in general, the problem of the ontological 
grounds for the givenness of the past for God’s prehension should also arise. 
Precisely the same problem arises in regard to the givenness of the past 
for God as arises regarding the givenness of the past for every temporal 
occasion. 

If the givenness or effectiveness of the past occasion, X, must be sus- 
tained in order to be effective in the present prehending subject, A, then 
the effectiveness of X must also be sustained in order that it may be effective 
in God. Since, on Christian’s interpretation of causal objectification, a 
present prehending subject is not a sutficient condition for the effectiveness 
of the past in it, er hypothesi, God as a prehending subject of the past 
cannot be the sufficient condition for the givenness of the past for God. 
The assertion that God may somehow sustain the past of every other actual 
entity is not consistent with Whitehead’s claim that God is subject to the 
same categoreal requirements as any other actual entity. If actual oc- 
casions cannot function as the ground for the givenness of the past, neither 
can God. Step 3 of Christian’s argument, “God...prehends X,” begs the 
question, for until the ontological grounds for the givenness of X as a past 
occasion have been provided, there is no “reason” for the givenness of 
X for God.*% 


88 Christian, p. 327. 

8° It follows from Christian’s interpretation of causal objectification that White- 
head’s own use of his doctrine would be unwarranted. Clearly Whitehead intends to 
provide by its means an answer to Hume (PR; p. 253). Christian argues, on the other 
hand, “that Whitehead’s reply to Hume does not consist in pointing out a ‘datum,’ 
in the sense of an entitative element in an analytical description, which would validate 
the causal meaning of our experience.” (Christian, p. 148). The overwhelming evidence, 
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CONCLUSION 


The traditional problem of causality and time is not absent from White- 
head’s conception of causal objectification. Christian’s interpretation is 
to the point here. He seems to assume, with Descartes and others, that 
‘ausal efficacy is impossible if cause and effect are not simultaneous. And 
he finds support for this in Whitehead’s “epochal theory of time.” Chris- 
tian writes, 


Actual occasions become and perish. This is the categoreal explanation 
of the epochal character of time. Therefore an occasion cannot literally and 
simply persist in the experience of a succeeding occasion.” 


An actual occasion is an epoch of becoming. It is not temporally divisible 
into other epochs of becoming. It “begins” and it “ends,” but its becoming 
is not divisible. Thus, Christian holds, an actual occasion or an epoch 
of becoming cannot persist in subsequent epochs, and therefore if cannot 
be causally effective in succeeding epochs of becoming. How, then, can 
Whitehead account for causality? Christian’s answer is that no explanation 
can be given of causal efficacy, as such, of the “real transition from past 
to present.” Rather, “felt transition” must be interpreted as the repetition 
of eternal objects. Since eternal objects are non-temporal “entities,” the 
eternal objects which have ingression in the cause may be repeated in the 
effect. In this sense, cause and effect are simultaneous. Christian con- 
cludes, “Whitehead’s mechanism of repetition is the way he gives critical 
recognition in metaphysics to what is acknowledged as a stubborn fact.” 
And, he adds, “...belief in causality is rational in the sense that we have 
an explanatory mechanism which makes room for the empirically acknowl- 
edged fact of causal efficacy and which serves to relate this fact, so ac- 
knowledged, to the general structure of the subject-object situation.”” 
In general, however, “making room for fact” is not explaining it if the 
explanation does not reflect the structural character of the fact to be ex- 
plained. Whitehead conceives of actual occasions as epochs of becoming. 
He says that there is a real, felt transition from the past to the present. 
The relation which requires explanation is the relation of past epochs and 
present concrescence, and this is already an interpretation in terms of the 


however, is against this interpretation of Whitehead’s reply to Hume. (Symbolism, 
pp. 43, 51-53; PR, pp. 204, 214, 233, 237, 246, 267, 363, 374). 

40 Christian, p. 343. Italics mine. 

= Jdid., p. 152. 

4 Jbid., p. 153. 
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organic philosophy of the facts of human experience.** Whatever the ex- 
planatory force of the mechanism of the repetition of “timeless” eternal 
objects, it cannot explain this fact. 

Rather, in the details of Whitehead’s conception of actual occasions 
we find an explanation of felt transition from the past into the present; 
as an explanation it reflects the structural character of the fact of trans- 
mission of feelings which the mechanism of repetition does not take into 
account. For the stubborn fact of causality which we are required to 
explain is not the fact that present experience has certain qualitative 
characteristics in common with past experience. Present experience is 
felt as the continuation of intensities of response, emotion, “the energizing 
of the immediate past.“ This requires explanation. And as Whitehead 
so forcefully says, 


The mere notion of transferring a quality is entirely unintelligible. 
Suppose that two occasions may be in fact detached so that one of them 
is comprehensible without reference to the other. Then all notion of causa- 
tion between them, or of conditioning, becomes unintelligible. There is 

with this supposition—no reason why the possession of any quality 
by one of them should in any way influence the possession of that quality, 
or of any other quality, by the other.” 


The details of the doctrine of actual occasions which explain the fact 
ot causal transmission are: (1) In view of the generic principles of the organic 
philosophy, no feeling or prehension can be abstracted from the subject 
which feels it. Hence, the physical feeling or causal objectification of a 
past occasion is a feeling of that occasion’s feeling.** (2) The initial datum 
of a causal feeling is the actual occasion in the actual world (i.e., in the 
past) of the present occasion; the objective datum is a feeling of one cf 
the past occasion’s own feelings.” (3) The present occasion experiences 
past feeling conformally, i.e., the subjective form of the past occasion is 
the same as the subjective form of the present subject. This is explained 
by reference to the relational functioning of eternal objects.* 

The epochal theory of time is not inconsistent with this interpretation. 
There are two sides to Whitehead’s epochal theory corresponding to two 
senses of transition. One is concrescence, the becoming of an actual entity. 


“ Cf. Al, pp. 236-237; PR, pp. 252 ff. 

“ Cf. Al, p. 234. 

45 Whitehead, Modes of Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956), 
p. 226; cf. also Symbolism, pp. 27 ff. : 

“ PR, p. 246. 

47 Tbid., pp. 337 ff. 

48 Jbid., pp. 176 f., 273, 320. 
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The concrescent process is not divisible into “smaller units” which are 
also concrescent processes. The other is transition from one occasion to 
another.*® Transition in this latter sense is from past to present. In this 
way Whitehead avoids the traditional doctrine that cause and effect must 
be simultaneous, for the latter cannot do justice to the facts which he 
believed required explanation in an adequate speculative philosophy.™ 
This was possible for Whitehead precisely because he held an epochal 
theory of time according to which “there is a becoming of continuity, but 
no continuity of becoming’® and “every act of becoming must have an 
immediate successor.” 

In summary, Christian’s interpretation of causal objectification requires 
that he reinterpret numerous passages in which Whitehead’s doctrine is 
enunciated. Whitehead clearly seems to be saying that there is direct 
causal influence from the past qua past into the present. On Christian’s 
interpretation “causal efficacy” becomes a name for the repetition of eternal 
objects. The notion of the repetition of eternal objects as the explanatory 
mechanism of causal objectification is inconsistent with two basic doctrines 
in Whitehead’s organic realism, namely, the doctrine of the real connected- 
ness and continuity in nature and the causal theory of perception. Because 
he recognizes that “the language of repetition” omits an important con- 
sideration ot the way in which the past is effective in the present, Christian 
attempts to supplement his interpretation by an appeal to God. This 
appeal is not effective, for the very same problem arises in regard to the 
givenness of the past tor God. If the present criticisms are sound, Chris- 
tian’s interpretation of causal objectification is, by his own admission, 
incomplete.* 

Several remarks concerning Christian’s general procedure seem to be 
called for. He attempts to obviate many of the obscurities he finds in 
Whitehead’s works by distinguishing three “levels of discourse.” These 
are the presystematic, the systematic, and the postsystematic. At the 
presystematic level Whitehead is describing the basic data which he be- 
lieves it is philosophy’s task to explain. At the systematic level he is devel- 
oping his own scheme of categories, and at the postsystematic level White- 
head is explaining the basic data in terms of these categories. These dis- 
tinctions are no doubt important, but their use should be carefully guarded. 


49 Cf. PR, pp. 107, 434. 

Contemporary occasions are by definition causally independent. Cf. PR, pp. 95-96. 
51 Cf. PR, pp. 207 ff., pp. 246 ff. 

83 Ibid., p. 53. 

53 JIbid., p. 107. 

54 Christian, p. 326. 
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In fact, in Christian’s case it seems that those passages (in Parts III and 
IV of Process and Reality, for example) which do not agree with his inter- 
pretation are therefore unsystematic. In fact, in some instances Christian 
appeals for his evidence to passages in those parts of Process and Reality 
which he says are mainly unsystematic.® 

The impression which this procedure gives is that Professor Christian has 
decided upon an interpretation which itself guides his judgment regarding 
the systematic or unsystematic character of the passages he discusses. 
Systematic passages are those which are in accord with an interpretation 
of Whitehead which renders his philosophy coherent, but coherence only 
means agreement with Christian’s interpretation. This impression gains 
credence from the fact that the categoreal scheme is by no means self- 
explanatory. Christian himself writes in regard to the final evaluation of 
Whitehead’s philosophy, “Good judgment depends on understanding the 
categoreal scheme, and we do not understand it fully until we find out 
how it can be used.” Any interpretation of Whitehead’s metaphysics, 
therefore, must make its appeal for evidence to much more than the cate- 
goreal scheme and the “level of discourse” it involves. It is difficult to see 
just how Professor Christian’s procedure can escape from the circularity 
which its use suggests. 


55 Note for example on p. 37 of Professor Christian’s book where the important dis- 
tinction between “modes of existence” is made. Christian there takes his textual evidence 
from (1) the “Preface” to Process and Reality, (2) Part Il of Process and Reality, (3) 
Modes of Thought, (4) Religion in the Making, and (5) Adventures of Ideas. Nevertheless 
he maintains that the primary sources of Whitehead’s systematic assertions are the 
“Categoreal Scheme” and Parts III and IV of Process and Reality. Note also that 
in discussing Whitehead’s term “process,” Christian asserts that its use in the first 
Category of Expanation (PR, p. 33) is presystemalic. See Christian, p. 29. There are, 


of course, passages which support Christian’s views, but his general interpretation, 

I have argued, is incompatible with at least two of Whitehead’s main doctrines. No 

interpretation can be made consistent with all that Whitehead says, but any interpreta- 

tion must be consistent with these two fundamental notions of the philosophy of organism. 
56 Christian, p. 43. 
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Elizabeth G. Salmon 


Anyone who has read the works of Etienne Gilson or has even heard of 
him associates his name with the idea of a “Christian philosophy.” Many 
who use the term after him or even in regard to his position do not do so 
with unanimous clarity. Moreover, for those who have read him and who 
have tried to understand exactly what the term connotes, there has arisen 
the correlative question: what does he mean by “theology”? With the 
publication in 1960 of Le philosophe et la théologie a long awaited moment 
of elucidation seemed to have arrived. 

For a philosopher, at least, the work has much of the excitement of a 
good detective story, with perhaps an enigmatic ending. Without relating 
the full story of his book we shall try to disengage what Gilson means 
by a “Christian philosophy.” 

Gilson describes this essay in “intellectual autobiography” as an account 
of the adventures of a young French student, raised a Catholic, owing his 
general education to the Church and his philosophical formation to the 
University, and brought by the muse of History to grapple with the problem 
of the precise meaning of theology. He confesses he has spent a good part 
of his life discussing the problem and found the answer too late to enable 
him to make use of it (pp. 9-10). Thus he presents the problem itself in 
terms of the history of its solution. 

The title, Le philosophe et la théologie, might give the impression that 
the problem is that of a philosopher considering a science, theology, taken 
as already defined and clearly delineated. Such, however, should not be 
the approach to Gilson’s book. The historical point of view must be the 
guide, and as the history unfolds, both the character of a philosopher and 
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the essence or detinition of the science ot theology are to a degree clarified. 
Anyone attempting to understand what the author means by theology 
must refrain from formulating beforehand a definitive definition and then 
using it to interpret the history. The problem as to whether history does 
or can define an essence such as that of the science of theology will have 
to be judged by the conclusion. 

Gilson’s story of his intellectual development along with the progressive 
formulation of his views is, quite apart from those views, a magnificent 
testimony to his faith, if not always an equal expression of charity —though 
in one instance, at least, he wipes out regrettable memories by a generous 
praise of Jacques Maritain. ‘This does not soften the bitterness of other views 
nor hide the sadness accompanying what he seems to feel are futile efforts 
to make his point intelligible. A Christian philosopher living in the twentieth 
century, in surroundings that are “profoundly dechristianized,” has little 
chance, he feels, of making himself understood. To philosophize as a philo- 
sopher is, in such a society, not to philosophize as a Christian; for in this 
situation philosophy and Christianity are diametrically opposed (p. 12). 

Gilson notes, however, that he, like many other men, was in fact bap- 
tized a Catholic quite independently of any intellectual decision on his 
part, though later, like others, he knowingly and freely acquiesced in this 
fait accompli by the renewal of his baptismal vows (pp. 13 ff.). As such a 
baptized person, he was given from the outset of life by the very teaching 
of his faith a whole nucleus of truths, together with an intimate relation 
to God, which enables him to direct his life and to attain salvation. Though 
such knowledge leading to salvation might in fact remain minimal for a 
particular baptized person, it yet contains a very rich treasury of truth 
imbedded in the Creed or Symbol of the Apostles which he professes. More- 
over, the basic truth set forth in the Catechism, which restates the Symbol, 
is really theology in a modest form. The Catechism’s modest exposition is 
theology “because it is founded on our faith in what God Himself tells 
us of His nature, of our duties toward Him, and of our destiny” (p. 15). 

The knowledge of the Catechism is, in the life of the Catholic, enlarged 
by his participation in the liturgy of the Church. This liturgy expresses 
not only revelation but also notions with philosophical connotations, such 
as substance, nature, etc. (p. 18). These notions, though not directly 
referring to any specific philosophy, have to some degree a determinate 
metaphysical meaning. This meaning contained in the thought of the 
believer is also a component of the thought of the Chistian who may engage 
in philosophizing. 

However, the theology of the Catechism which we find reenacted in the 
liturgy is not in any sense directly dependent on philosophy. Philosophy 
even in its most highly developed form does not either subtract or add to 
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the articles of faith. Man naturally seeks an understanding of reality; 
but this philosophical inquisition does not ot itself belong to the order of 
knowledge that concerns salvation. On the other hand, Gilson holds that 
a man in possession of the primary truths of theology cannot philosophize 
or seek the meaning of reality as though he did not know these truths. 
A man philosophizing with belief in them is in an entirely different position 
from a man philosophizing without faith yet seeking a way of life, or seeking 
truth that might save. One who philosophizes as a believer is also difterent 
from one who philosophizes as philosophically rejecting religion. 

The difference among such thinkers is especially notable in that area 
of ultimate problems dealt with in metaphysics, natural theology, and ethics 
(p. 16). In other words, man with the sole power of intellect trying to 
understand reality and beginning to ask philosophical questions about it 
does so as a man, and with respect to that reality which is experientially 
present to him. These questions arise quite independently of faith and of 
revealed truth; but one cannot continue to seek the ultimate meaning of 
reality without embarking on the study of problems that have something 
in common with revealed truth. The developed thought, then, of one who 
accepts Revelation cannot be exactly the same as that of one who does not 
accept it. The philosophizing of the Christian believer is not exactly the 
philosophizing of the natural man, though their thought at the start and 
at the first stages of the intellectual investigation may be the same. Gilson 
thus sees a beginning and a certain development of philosophic thought 
which is independent of a reference to faith and its content. 

But the young Christian as a Christian, even before he can formulate 
questions concerning ultimate philosophical problems, already possesses 
the answers to them. If he does continue as a philosopher, his task is to 
develop philosophically a rational justification of these revealed truths, 
at least of those that of their nature are accessible to the light of reason 
(p. 16). Thus the work of the Christian philosopher lies primarily in the 
field of metaphysics, natural theology, and ethics. Yet, this rational jus- 
tification does not entail any confounding of philosophy and theology. 

This philosophical or rational justification of truths believed in yet 
accessible to the light of reason is, says Gilson, Scholastic philosophy, as 
understood in the thirteenth century. It could also be called theology (p. 19- 
20), at least as a second stage, the Catechism being the first. This second 
stage of theology contains the same revealed truths, but it is not the same 
as the Catechism insofar as these truths are considered chiefly in their 
rational justification. This rational justification, later isolated from faith, 
was called by some Christian thinkers “pure philosophy,” and then, quite 
understandably, was found as philosophy to be in remarkable accord with 
revealed truth. 
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If, however, philosophy had grown out of the cultural atmosphere of 
the Sorbonne as Gilson met it in the early twentieth century, for example, as 
shown in the writings of Brunschvicq, it would not have turned out to be 
in such perfect accord with Christian belief. In that era a Christian coming 
to the University educated to believe, but not clear as to philosophic method, 
was more than likely to experience a certain shock, for the Sorbonne con- 
sidered that reason, and thus philosophy, should be purified of all contact 
with religion. This purely rational approach did, however, respect intellec- 
tual liberty, taught with competence how to pose pailosophical questions 
and how to resolve them, and maintained an extremely liberal attitude 
toward all whom they considered as neutral. 

As the Sorbonne wished to be rational and detached from all religion, 
so also, according to Gilson, it remained non-metaphysical or sub-meta- 
physical, simply ignoring the highest truths (p. 42). Moreover, detached 
from metaphysics, the philosophical disciplines tended to become sep- 
arated sciences. History alone was used to instruct in philosophical prob- 
lems, but even the histories were chosen and utilized to express a philosophy 
without metaphysics and, as it were, to give a justification of the Kantian 
Critique. This Sorbonne philosophy was considered “pure philosophy.” 

Gilson in his account of the state of affairs among Christian thinkers 
outside the Sorbonne gives us a further indirect indication of what he 
means by Christian philosophy. He does this by examples of teachers 
who, though priests, were yet in no sense grounded in the works of the 
great thinkers of the thirteenth century: such were Abbé Lucien Paulet 
and Pére Laberthonniére. Paulet was struck by the Bergsonian view of the 
world and the possibilities it afforded not only of overcoming the anti- 
metaphysical and anti-spiritualistic views of materialists, mechanists, and 
associationists but even of inspiring a Christian philosophy. His concep- 
tion of Scholasticism, on the other hand, was much the same as what Gilson 
found expressed in such textbooks as Elementa Philosophiae Scholasticae 
of Sebastian Reinstadler (p. 53). 

Textbooks of this sort appealed to Aristotle to uphold philosophical po- 
sitions as though they were developments of pure reason, whereas in reality 
they contained truths learned in the Catechism which Aristotle as a pagan 
could never have held. On the other hand, the positions of modern and 
contemporary thinkers were not philosophically discussed and refuted in 
such books but rather were condemned in theological fashion by appeal 
to authority. Gilson sees their authors as men whose “very philosophical 
formation was already oriented toward theology and informed by it in ad- 
vance to such a degree that even though restated as philosophy, it does 
not in all aspects rebecome philosophy” (pp. 56-57). 

These writers simply did not know how to graft any new contribution 
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onto the truth of such a thinker as St. Thomas. Men like Paulet, in touch 
with philosophers of the integrity of Bergson, simply could not tolerate 
philosophy as it was enunciated in these Scholastics’ works. But, killed 
in the first World War, Paulet did not live to have the opportunity to 
study St. Thomas. Pere Laberthonniére, on the other hand, a classical 
scholar thinking always in terms of Aristotle, found Aristotelian Scholasti- 
cism to be a “square circle.” He countenanced no contemporary philosophy 
but saw the true religion as the true philosophy. 

Hence it came about that some outstanding Christian thinkers, unable 
to accept as intelligible to thinking men of their day a “Scholasticism” 
identified with and presented in a certain type of textbook, were themselves 
rejected by Church authorities as seemingly rejecting accepted theological 
works. 

Thus the intellectual field at that time seemed to be divided among 
confused theologians, young Catholics who knew their religion but were 
ignorant of the sacred sciences, and philosophers who, whether they were 
Christian or non-Christian, were, as philosophers, independent of all reli- 
gious influences and unaware that this even made any difference (p. 71). 

At this juncture, a modification took place in the teaching of religion. 
This resulted from a reaction to the traditionalism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which in its turn had been a reaction against the rabid rationalism 
of the eighteenth century. Reacting against traditionalism, the Catechism 
now spoke of the existence of God not as a matter of belief but first in 
terms of a philosophical proof of His existence. As the Catechism had 
been taught at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the existence of 
God was given as implicated in the belief in God revealing. Thus if many 
could not follow a metaphysical proof, this did not at all affect their religious 
beliefs. The idea of belief in the existence of God was a point that St. Tho- 
mas had stressed (De Veritate, 14, 11; Gilson, p. 89), and in so stressing it 
he insisted on the necessity of faith for salvation. All else, such as philo- 
sophical understanding and proof, were insufficient. So long as there is 
not a radical separation of philosophy, as the work of reason, from faith 
as non-rational, there is no fideism in this position, which stresses first 
the necessity of faith. 

Some have insisted that if we believe in God’s existence we cannot admit 
a proof of it; or if we admit a proof we cannot believe in His existence. 
St. Thomas believed in God's existence and he also formulated a rational 
proof; moreover, says Gilson, as this is done in the Summa it is the work 
of a theologian (p. 93). The problem at this point is to determine what is 
the notion of theology which can affirm that the proofs of the existence of 
God are theological without necessarily concluding that one who so speaks 
holds such proofs to be only imperfectly rational (p. 95). There is needed, 
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it seems, an understanding of theology such that the position of faith and 
the genuine work of reason are both given within it their rightful places. 

The confusion that denies the possibility of such a symbiosis as Scho- 
lasticism arose from a complicated and often muddled interpretation of 
history. It rested, first, on the neglect of the thought of the Middle Ages 
and secondly, after their rediscovery, on an uncertain interpretation of 
its character. Gilson shows how his historical efforts to expound the char- 
acter of Scholasticism brought forth praise and criticism that were con- 
tradictory and thus stimulated him to develop what he meant by philosophy 
and theology. 

First of all, Gilson discovered St. Thomas for himself through tracing the 
sources of Descartes’ thought. From this he was led to study other figures 
of the thirteenth century, such as St. Bonventure. He found that in many 
of their fundamental notions, such as being, cause, intellect, natural know- 
ledge, they did not agree. From his critics he learned that some held there 
was a common philosophy. Others held there was no philosophy in St. 
Bonaventure; philosophy was found solely in one figure of the Middle Ages: 
St. Thomas. Another maintained that each held philosophical theses, but 
that they were theologians and their works were theology. This latter 
position seemed to correspond with the facts. But the problem then arose 
that if this thesis were accepted as correct, would it not justify the position 
of Victor Cousin, and of the Sorbonne in general, who held that there were 
but two philosophical periods, that of the Greeks and that of the moderns? 
In the meantime, Gilson, studying Descartes in his Scholastic sources, 
had discovered that Descartes was much less rich philosophically than 
these theologians. More philosophy could be learned from the theologians 
than could be learned from the so-called pure philosopheis. 

To resolve this seeming paradox Gilson felt it was necessary to explain 
what is meant by “theologian” when we speak of St. Thomas or St. Bon- 
aventure. This would also imply a clarification of the relation of reason 
to faith in a Christian philosophy (p. 107). This meaning he sought in 
St. Thomas’ own works as he himself had written them. 

St. Thomas held, first of all, that all conclusions whose premises are 
known by the light of reason are necessarily philosophical, but he did 
not hold that such philosophy had no place in theology. On the other hand, 
the content of supernatural theology is revealed and has to do strictly with 
knowledge that is accessible to man only by way of revelation. What is 
revealed is received and held to only by faith. All strictly theological 
reasoning develops starting from faith and so has value only for a mind 
that adheres to this truth by faith. 

Thirdly, it is evident that conclusions of faith could not be a part of 
philosophy. But a conclusion of philosophy or a pure rational conclusion 
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could perhaps belong to theology. In fact Scholastic theology is precisely 
a theology that freely makes use of conclusions of reason. So Gilson holds 
“that it is because it makes use of faith that it is a theology which is Scho- 
lastic, but it is by the characteristic usage that it makes of philosophy that 
it is a Scholastic theology” (p. 109). 

To understand fully St. Thomas’ position regarding the character of 
his theology, Gilson holds that his idea of science must be seen in connection 
with his understanding of faith. Faith is participation in the divine life; 
and since the divine life is the source of all other being, it contains within 
itself as the First Principle the perfection of all other being. 

Theology, as a science stemming from faith or the participation in the 
divine life, contains in an analogous fashion all other sciences and knowledge. 
Thus the relation of theology to other sciences is not exactly the same as 
the relation of one distinct science such as metaphysics to another distinct 
science such as physics. The relation of theology to the other sciences is 
like the relation of God who, as Being, is related as their Creator to other 
things which are also beings, but created beings. Thus, just as nothing 
is foreign to God, so no knowledge is foreign to theology. Without com- 
promising its transcendence as participation in the knowledge that God 
has of Himself, theology can use all knowledge stemming from the knowl- 
edge proper to the beings created by God, because as truth and as under 
the principles of theology it is a certain expression of the truth which is God. 

A theologian, however, need not be Scholastic, that is, he need not so 
use the systematic work of natural reason. But if he does, his theological 
work does not by that fact become denatured and change into a philosophy. 
Just as God can include in Himself all perfections of being and yet can dis- 
cern in His creative act the perfections of things without confounding them 
with Himself, so also He can discern the character of the various sciences 
as distinct from His own. 

But if this is the character of Scholastic theology what happens to phi- 
losophy ? (p. 112). Philosophy thus mobilized by theology for its theological 
end loses, according to Gilson, something of its essence, but only in order 
to gain by the change. 

It must first be understood that theology as theology is not philosophy. 
Theology does not construct any of the other sciences, metaphysics included. 
But though it does not absolutely construct metaphysics, it assists it and 
develops it. Much as the “common” or unifying sense uses, compares and 
raises to a higher state the data of the proper sense, so does theology take 
philosophical knowledge and, in organizing it for its own use, develop it. 
Moreover, if the philosophy given the theologian is not sufficient for his 
use he will produce his own; but he produces it as philosophy and through 
a rational development, just as the common sense does not destroy sense 
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knowledge as sense knowledge, but develops it into a sense experience. 
In this fashion the philosophical data and insight used, for example, by 
St. Thomas take on in his theological employment a philosophical organi- 
zation and a philosophical depth and richness that they never had in their 
diverse philosophical sources (p. 118). 

Though Gilson favors the Scholastic theology of St. Thomas, which 
means he favors the philosophy that St. Thomas transformed and developed 
metaphysically for Scholastic theology, yet by his own position this does 
not exclude the possibility of other Scholastic theologies. These are alike 
as theology, insofar as they stem from faith, but not necessarily alike in 
the philosophical notions used and developed. Nonetheless he seems to 
suggest that there may be a greater philosophical likeness in metaphysics 
and ethical notions because the highest development in these sciences is 
due to the influence of revealed truth. 

To further illustrate his point respecting the role of theology, he points 
to the failure of theologians regarding the philosophy of Bergson. The 
theologians left to the philosophers the role of interpreting and developing 
the truth presented by Bergson. But philosophers, Gilson holds, are unable 
to achieve this on their own. For philosophy is of the profane; it does not 
have to do with religious faith. Bergson was an outstanding example of 
pure philosophy. Philosophy, being on the same level, could only criticize 
the results and note its failure. Theologians alone (and in the sense ex- 
plained above) could in the light of faith grasp the pure philosophy, elim- 
inate from it what was false, and develop its truth to its authentic per- 
fection. What theologians did, in actual fact, was to act toward Bergson 
not as theologians but merely as philosophers, that is, in the light of natural 
philosophy. They did not attempt to assimilate his contribution in the 
light of the Gospel and the teaching of the Church; they only criticized in 
terms of the “philosophy” of Cajetan or Suarez. 

Here we come upon a very difficult point in the position of Gilson. He 
sees St. Thomas, faced with a like situation, greeting Bergson as another 
philosopher to be Christianized and developed much in the same fashion as 
he Christianized Aristotle. But would St. Thomas in the twentieth century 
be just a “theologian”? Surely he would be, as Gilson has explained, a 
Scholastic theologian and so one that already had a philosophy developed 
in conjunction with his revealed principles. Assimilating another philosophy, 
which in this case Gilson sees as “a physics,” is a task of assimilating a new 
understanding of the physical world in the light of the metaphysics of a 
Scholastic theologian, in this case St. Thomas. This particular philosophy 
of Bergson can, in fact, be reinterpreted and developed in the light of those 
metaphysical principles because it is, as a philosophical physics, in the 
line of AristoUle. Gilson sees Bergson’s élan as dynamic act and as possibly 
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able to develop into the notion of “to be” as the act of existence, which in 
turn is the very expression of being in accord with revealed truth which 
names God as “I Am.” Only the Christian theologian seeing such a con- 
nection could reveal to Bergson the truth which his philosophy holds within 
it, but such a Christian theologian is seen by Gilson as identical with the 
Scholastic theologian as Scholastic, and hence with the Christian philosopher. 
The point that is difficult to clarify is how it would be the theologian and 
not the Scholastic that is playing the decisive role with respect to the as- 
similation of Bergson’s thought. This difficulty would for some become even 
greater when it is proposed that the theology of St. Thomas is the one that 
could best fulfill this role. 

Though Gilson criticizes the theologian for not assimilating Bergson, 
he notes that Bergson has had his revenge by helping the theologians to 
the existential meaning of St. Thomas. Having been so helped, they see 
more clearly the degree in which St. Thomas is a Christian philosopher, 
that is, one who in his philosophy best expresses the meaning of revealed 
truth, even though it is also revealed truth assimilating the Bergsonian 
truth that has helped bring out this meaning. Though Bergson enlarges 
the mind’s outlook and aids in discovering St. Thomas’ meaning, Gilson 
suggests that the rethinking of Bergson by any type of theologian would 
have developed for them enlarged insights regarding being. But this en- 
largment in depth he sees as most fruitful in the light of Thomistic theology. 

It is in reviewing the events connected with the revival of Thomism 
through the Encyclical Aeterni Patris that the idea of a Christian philosophy 
is more explicitly developed. The Christian philosophy recommended by 
Pope Leo XIII was not totally identified with the particular Christian 
philosophy of St. Thomas. Christian philosophy is a work in great part 
truly rational and as such is philosophy, but one always animated by a 
spirit that is manifestly Christian. It has been described as faith collaborat- 
ing with reason, without either faith or reason losing its particular essence. 
When this process is emphasized as philosophy, it describes primarily a 
ce tain manner of philosophizing. All that is produced in Christian philo- 
sophy is from reason and something of what is produced could in ideal 
circumstances be produced by a reason without the light of faith, but 
under the list of faith the totality is much more deeply developed. This 
is particularly evident, as has been said, in the fields of metaphysics, na- 
tural theology, and ethics. Christian philosophy can be said to go beyond 
philosophy purely and simply (p. 297). Philosophy by itself can only con- 
sider material objects and what they manifest. A mind enlightened by 
faith is given other objects manifesting more about being. ‘Though what 
philosophy now develops under this new light develops from the power 
of reason, still the “wonder of God” conducts philosophic reason toward 
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a larger and a deeper understanding of reality. It brings about an enlarging 
of natural power and insight without in any sense introducing into the 
meaning knowledge dependent upon faith as such. When strictly theolo- 
gical matters such as mysteries are introduced, these are in no sense con- 
clusions of philosophy; they are totally beyond the power of reason, but 
in connection with them the metaphysics developed under the light of 
faith can now be of service. With the aid of philosophy, theology can and 
does take on the structure of a science. 

Thus we see that philosophy, first understood as a “physics” or natural 
philosophy under control of the truth of Revelation (since some of these 
revealed truths are by nature possible objects of a human mind), can, 
secondly, develop into a full-fledged metaphysics and natural theology. 
Thirdly, such a metaphysics, developed under taith or called forth by the 
theologian because of his need, can be used by the theologian to clarify 
and defend strictly theological truth. By philosophy here is meant less a 
particular essence than a religious use of reason. Christian philosophy is 
philosophy and faith in a symbiotic union, a union that entails distinctness 
but mutual advantages. Though this union does not always entail identity 
in the primary notions developed in the “physics” or natural philosophy, 
yet the unified life under revealed truth tends to develop philosophical 
truth itself and so through time develop, as it were, a convergence of seem- 
ingly different approaches toward the understanding of reality. 

In the thirteenth century the work of philosophizing under taith and of 
using it for the clarification of faith was entitled “Scholastic theology.” 
To be a Thomist is for Gilson “to philosophize as only a Christian can, in 
the faith” (p. 232). Thus he stresses this manner of philosophizing as the 
mark of Christian philosophy. What is not so clear is the relation of Thom- 
istic metaphysics (entitled if you will “Scholastic theology” but with the 
emphasis on Scholastic and thus on philosophy) to a physics, that is, a 
natural philosophy, based on our new scientific conceptions. This assimila- 
tion of physical concepts, at least theoretically, does not seem to present the 
same difficulty if you consider theology without the particular character 
of Scholastic, that is, without its characteristic metaphysical development. 
Revelation as such does not raise great difficulty with respect to any new 
scientific truths. The difficulty of having Scholastic, especially Thomistic, 
theology assimilate these new truths does not perhaps seem so great to 
Gilson because he sees Revelation and the metaphysics of St. Thomas, 
with its stress on existence, as in such accord that the “to be” of meta- 
physics is but a human expression of the “I Am” of Revelation. For others 
this metaphysics might not seem such a pertect expression of Revelation 
and thus the assimilation of other truth in terms of it would not be without 
difficulty. 
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There are two distinct steps that for Gilson terminate in unity. First, 


Christian philosophy is a history which involves starting from an im- 
mutable term situated beyond time and by that fact without history. 
Christian philosophy is the development of a progress arising from a truth 
which is not itself susceptible of progress. That truth flows from the nature 
of God who does not change, while the world which it illumines does not 
cease to change: the world of scientific invention, of moral, social, economic, 
and political fabrication and lastly of artistic creation—this world con- 
stituted by so many ceaselessly renewed contributions toward which Chris- 
tian wisdom should extend a most loving attention in order to purify 
them and to disengage from them the true, beneficial, and even, once it is 
sanctified, the “redemptive” import. It is not the light of Christian truth 
which changes, and yet this light does not cease to deepen and enrich 
the treasure of Christian philosophy which is from many aspects secular. 
It is necessary that the light itself does not change so that, perpetually 
present to the flux of the world and faithful to itself, it remains the source 
of progress for all the rest (pp. 251-52). 


Secondly, in this progress or evolution of Christian philosophy St. Thomas 
has a particular place. There are many reasons why his theology should 
be the doctrinal norm. 


The principal reason, for one speaking as a Christian philosopher and 
within the perspective of Christian philosophy, is that the metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas rests on a conception of the first principle such that, 
satisfying the demand of revelation understood in the most literal fashion, 
it at the same time metaphysically assigns the most profound interpre- 
tation of the notions of being that any philosophy has ever proposed (p. 253). 


This interpretation is most profound because it permits the assimilation 
of all truth whatever the source, human or divine. 

Thus for Gilson, Christian philosophy is a state or way of philosophizing 
under the immutable truths of Revelation which begets a development 
of human knowledge itself. At the same time he sees the theology of St. 
Thomas as the norm of this development, so that it is also true to say that 
Christian philosophy is to philosophize according to the mind ot St. Thomas. 
“The mind of St. Thomas” includes St. Thomas’s most fundamental meta- 
physical notion of being as explicitly expressing “to be” as the ultimate act. 
This metaphysics developed by the theologian under the light of faith is so 
expressive of God’s name as “I Am” that Gilson can speak of theology as 
assimilating all truth from whatsoever source it is offered. In this position 
he is speaking of the ultimate metaphysical view as “theological,” since 
it is developed from philosophical data under the light of Revelation. 
But though all transcendent aspects of being may be able to be rendered 
clearly explicit only under such steady enlightment, the “to be” is not the 
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aspect that is seen as primary by all Christian philosophers. The very 
fact that it is not so seen arises, it seems, from the fact that the rational 
understanding of being, though it must, to be metaphysical, be of some 
transcendental aspect, is for various philosophical reasons not always ex- 
pressed in terms of this particular transcendental aspect of existence. From 
this arises the possibility of different metaphysics and so of different Scho- 
lastic theologies. 

Gilson may hold that these other aspects, if not seen in an order under 
the ultimate act of “to be,” will not be able to assimilate in the same way 
the totality of truth. But this is a position that only a philosophical dis- 
cussion can settle; theology as simply revealed truth, is, as he says, in- 
dependent of such discussions, even at the point where metaphysics speaks 
in terms of “to be” and theology names God as “I Am.” Those who see 
existence as primary, though they have the insight in large measure from 
philosophic reflection, yet see it only as this reflection assimilates a theo- 
logical suggestion; they then see that a metaphysics of existence may most 
adequately express both the name of God and his utter simplicity. But 
since “to be” is but a human notion making explicit only one aspect of 
created being (though it implicitly contains all transe ndental notions), 
it cannot be seen to be totally identical with the revealed name “I Am.” 
It may be the most adequate analogous expression; but just because it is 
only a human analogue it is possible for other minds to use other transcen- 
dental aspects as other analogues without rejecting revelation and without 
their minds being in an explicit manner metaphysically contradictory. 

Gilson would admit this. But he also sees Christian wisdom as a pro- 
gressive development. So if “to be” is expressive of the act of being 
that as the proper effect of God constitutes beings, then ultimately all 
metaphysics under the light of the revealed being of God will be drawn 
to an understanding of this effect of God. This is all the more understand- 
able if the ultimate metaphysical act of “to be” is not grasped in terms of 
a concept that by its very intelligible notes would exclude another concept. 
Seen as the act by which being is, it is in a degree understandable by us, 
but its mystery is never fully enclosed conceptually. Comprehension in 
its fullness will be had only when we see it, the mystery of being, as God’s 
effect rooted in God, Being Itself. To philosophize according to the mind 
of St. Thomas is thus to progress intellectually as much as is possible toward 
an understanding of that vision, under faith but not as an act of faith. 
Christian philosophy or theology of the Scholastic type in its highest use 
is reason trying to understand God Himself; for “between God and His 
works there is discontinuity of being but also continuity in intelligibility 
and that continuity can be rediscovered by reason provided reason starts 
from true principles” (p. 147, Introd.). 
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It seems upon finishing Gilson’s account that we could conclude that 
there is a field of philosophy which could be entitled natural philosophy and 
which results from man’s natural reflection on the reality within which he 
lives. To be worthwhile, the effort also would have to entail a reflection 
on man’s scientific investigation and findings concerning that reality. 
However, the ultimate development in philosophy contained in what we 
call metaphysics, natural theology, and the metaphysics of moral action 
or ethics is possible in its full flowering only under the enlightenment 
afforded by Revelation. It is here that we find the kernel of Christian 
philosophy. This does not mean that its development does not stem from 
the first stage. It does, but the very development stemming in part from 
the first stage deepens even this stage by reviewing it in the light of the 
development of Christian philosophy. Lastly, since Christian philosophy 
in its genesis is “faith seeking understanding” in that area of the revealed 
which can of its nature be accessible to the light of reason, it is as philosophy 
included in the work of the Scholastic theologian as Scholastic and yet it 
is the work of a theologian because he is explicitly developing the work of 
reason for his use. This being the case, it seems that Gilson would demand 
that the Christian philosopher be trained in the method of theology just as 
the theologian should be trained in the methods of philosophy, so that the 
symbiotic union of these two sciences would in the process of their recip- 
rocal development respect the intrinsic nature of each. 

In the very year in which he wrote Le philosophe et la théologie, Gilson 
has given us an example of what a Christian philosophy should be, first in 
his Elements of Christian Philosophy and then in his small French work 
entitled Introduction a la philosophie chrétienne. The latter, though 
touching on some of the same points treated in the Elements, is yet a more 
meditative presentation of some particular problems connected with a 
Christian philosophy. 

In Le philosophe et la théologie, Gilson said that his understanding of 
the meaning of theology had come to him too late in life to be of service 
to him. By this he means, I think, that it is too late to consider a reorgan- 
ization of his whole approach to the study of philosophy. But in these 
two books, the Elements and the Introduction, he very evidently intends to 
offer the student and the thinker of today some guidance in the proper 
approach to particular problems of a Christian Philosophy. The specific 
purpose of the Introduction is “to make evident...that the theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, far from excluding spirituality, is a work of spirituality” 
(p. 10)—an intellectus fidei. To underline this therne he has chosen to 
discuss meditatively the following ideas. 

First, he touches upon the text of Exodus: “Ego sum, qui sum,” showing 
that “the existence of God is held as true by virtue of an act of faith in 
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the word of God” (p. 13). Yet that does not, as was said before, rule out 
the possibility of a proof of His existence. “The affirmation of God by 
faith is specifically other than His affirmation by philosophical reason” 
(p. 18). Philosophy does not and cannot give us the way to, or the object 
in itself of salvation. Yahve is the First Mover but the First Mover is not 
Yahve (p. 22). Thus believing, we can formulate a whole series of rational 
proofs; also believing, the Christian can look upon the work of philosophers 
and show it as leading to a first who is God (p. 23). Moreover, Scripture 
gives the name of God as “I Am.” This is a suggestion to the philosopher 
who, nonetheless, in all the ways of proof does not touch on any aspect that 
could be explicitly identified with this name. This name, however, could 
suggest a new metaphysical insight to the theologian meditating on these 
ways or on the philosophy from which they stem. 

Following this suggestion of philosophizing within faith, Gilson notes 
that St. Thomas, the theologian, reading the history of philosophy, sees it 
as the progressive understanding, through abstraction, of the Cause of 
what is the most perfect in sensible being. But though one philosopher 
may highlight one aspect as the most perfect, another may highlight another. 
The theologian under his higher notion of God contained in Revelation 
as “I Am” seeks to make use of all aspects to show the fullest meaning of 
this name and at the same time the fullest human understanding of being. 

This metaphysics and natural theology is not a philosophical introduction 
to theology; it is rather the first development of theology as a science. 
But to serve theology it must be in itself a truly rational understanding 
(p. 50-51). St. Thomas does not rise from being a philosopher to become 
a theologian, but as a theologian he brings forth metaphysics (p. 55). 

The most important step after showing what the Cause of being must 
be is to show that human knowledge in its highest point, far from attempting 
to express what God is, is the understanding that His essence is beyond 
all human conception. At this point knowledge is no longer an assimilation 
but an affirmation of transcendence through negation. It is an under- 
standing beyond philosophy which the theologian must show the philosopher 
he has to affirm (p. 75). Moreover, the theologian in possession of Being 
itself is the only one who can appreciate the different metaphysical at- 
tempts to express being not as so many human efforts that are absolutely 
contradictory but as finite reflections of infinite unity. But that meta- 
physics which stresses the fundamental aspect actuating the other aspects 
is the one best adapted to restore to unity the various reflections. However, 
even though all metaphysics express being, all do not agree upon what is 
the fundamental aspect. Thus the “esse” of St. Thomas is not suggested 


by Scripture to all thinkers, and this, says Gilson, “is because their minds 
did not possess the idea” (p. 109). Thus again we see that Christian phi- 
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losophy as an understanding of faith is a sort of reciprocal reflection: philo- 
sophical influences and insights give a certain reading to Revelation and 
Revelation in turn forces the mind to develop the philosophical notion 
of being. But though, as we have said, the Being of God may progres- 
sively and ultimately draw out the fullness of human understanding, this 
progress like all other evolutions does not seem to be a lineal historical 
development, for after St. Thomas there have been those who explicitly 
rejected his notion of being. 

But, Gilson feels, “Philosophical and theological progress are so closely 
allied that they in fact coincide”; and since “it is in the effort of the theo- 
logian that the progress is effected, the understanding of being benefiting 
from the understanding of faith” (p. 183-184), then the “I Am” of God 
can benefit most the metaphysics of St. Thomas because his notion of 
being as esse most closely approaches the name of God. For the “is” of all 
things, seen as the proper effect of Him Who “Is,” brings out the intimate 
and sacred relation the whole universe has with God, Who, everpresent, 
maintains its “to be.” “What God operates in a being is being, which he 
gives because He himself is” (p. 166). 

Meditating further on this, Gilson brings out that, though all beings par- 
ticipate in being, this participation is only in terms of causality; more- 
over, all are referable to the ideas of God only insofar as idea is identical 
with His Esse; and all operate inasmuch as they are, but also inasmuch 
as they are immediately conserved in being by God. 

It is true that the sensible existent is the immediate object of the human 
intellect but even this immediate object as created being has within it 
something of a mystery because as the proper effect of God it bespeaks 
the mystery of His Being. It is only as His Being is made known to us 
darkly in Revelation that the human mind, scrutinizing created being, 
begins to plumb something of the depth of this mystery of being. Gilson 
with much conviction shows how without this generative stimulation meta- 
physics is betrayed and withers. But the presence of Revelation with res- 
pect to philosophy does not place the philosopher who so philosophizes 
within faith in isolation from the thinker who does not so believe, since 
the very enlightening character of these metaphysical discussions seems 
to be more intelligible and richer than the discussion of those who do not 
so benefit from the Revelation upon which Gilson meditates. 

Is not Gilson raising the question whether philosophers today are not 
committing themselves to an essentially secularist position by presupposing 
that intellectual life is had in its perfection only as it is developed solely 
through its natural powers and not in a life that recognizes and accepts 
all the conditions, natural and supernatural, that God means human life 
to have? Many of these same thinkers, of course, accept these gifts; but 
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their projects and works are presented as though they do not, and so in 
failing to clarify the influences at work within their minds they gradually 
lose the benefits. He insists we cannot avoid considering the fact that the 
fullest metaphysical development is found only in those who through faith 
contemplate the total vision of being. This, however, does not mean that 
other men, such as Aristotle or Bergson, are not philosophers or in a sense 
not metaphysicians. They are philosophers and metaphysicians in so far 
as they approach, and aim to solve, the deepest problems of being. But 
Gilson, I think, maintains that by the very limitations of natural reason 
they remain in their explicit philosophical development limited to a “phi- 
losophy of nature.” In that realm they may express a notion of being which 
implicitly contains the possibility of higher metaphysical developments 
but which without Revelation are never explicitly and fully developed. 

However, when such a philosopher under faith seeks such a rational 
development he considers that it is a philosophical development with a 
philosophical autonomy; but since it is engendered by faith seeking under- 
standing, it is the work of a theologian. Thus Revelation using and devel- 
oping the work of reason can at one and the same time be called meta- 
physics in its highest sense, and also theology in the Scholastic sense. 

As we reflect on Gilson’s work, there are certain points that should be 
stressed and could perhaps be further clarified. The first is the idea of 
being in the context of what he calls a “natural philosophy” and the un- 
folding of this “being” as used in the highest development of metaphysics. 
He implies that the act of “to be” as the ultimate act of being is an in- 
sight that is not grasped on the level of a philosophy of nature and so, 
though it is the first of all acts, it is not the first in philosophical devel- 
opment. 

But if the notion ot being as developed first in a philosophy of nature 
and then further in metaphysics through Revelation were more fully ex- 
plained, it would also clarify the point that Revelation in perfecting and 
developing reason is reason philosophizing in terms of certain notions. 
Thus the ultimate metaphysical development does not necessarily issue 
in an identical metaphysics. Gilson does not stress the idea of many theol- 
ogies but rather emphasizes the satisfaction he finds in St. Thomas. He 
does suggest that the influence of faith by its very object tends to beget 
a unity of understanding. However, the autonomy otf philosophical reason 
which he defends makes this unity a philosophical problem the sozulion of 
which bristles with difficulties. Yet it is true that theologians developing 
a rational justification of truths believed do actually develop a meta- 
physical understanding greater than “pure” philosophers who stand outside 


the realm of revealed truth. But one can speak of metaphysical under- 
standing without meaning an absolute identity in metaphysics, and this 
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because of the complexity of the transcendental aspects of being. How- 
ever, this is a point that has not here or elsewhere been much discussed. 

A second point that might beget difficulties if not carefully noted is 
that Revelation is not strictly theology. The Catechism as the first stage 
is termed theology in so tar as it is a first explanation of revealed truth. 
The “Scholastic” is a theologian of a higher stage in so far as he uses and 
develops philosophy to beget a deeper explanation. Thus there may be 
“theologies” which, since they draw upon fields of human knowledge that 
are less philosophical, are therefore less “Scholastic” and also less meta- 
physical. 

The third point is that Gilson closely identifies Christian philosophy 
with the philosophy of St. Thomas. He does much to justify St. Thomas’ 
principles as the best of Christian philosophers but it must be recognized 
that there are two problems here: philosophy as Christian and the phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas. 

But if Gilson’s understanding of theology came too late to be of service 
to him, we cannot ask for complete elucidation. We may perhaps suggest 
that he sees the symbiotic work of reason and of faith, or of philosophy 
and theology, not, as in phenomenology, as two essences or structures 
bracketed apart from existence, but rather as a “creative” work of man. 
Thus by the act of reason and of faith through which this work comes to be, 
is its dual character, involving reciprocal dependence, made determinate. 

Fordham University 


Finitude et culpabilité: I. L’homme faillible; II. La sym- 
bolique du mal. By Paul Ricoeur. Paris: Aubier, 1960. 
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Albert Poncelet, S.J. 


The two volumes mentioned above make up the second part of a truly 
remarkable philosophy of the will, the first part of which, Le volontaire 
el l'involontaire, appeared in 1950. A third part is now in preparation. 
One is struck from the outset by the breadth of a methodology which goes 
beyond the purely ethical vision of ordinary moral treatises and orients 
itself deliberately towards a more religious understanding of the human 
will. One day, perhaps, we shall be able to summarize the completed 
trilogy in Kantian terms as “the categorical imperative in search of the 
God who saves.” In the meantime we shall concentrate on the absorbing 
study of “symbolic thought” that is the major theme of the present part. 
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BACKGROUND 


In order to situate the present work properly it will help to replace it 
in the context of its brilliant prolegomenon, Le volontaire et l’involontaire, 
published earlier. There the author, a distinguished phenomenologist well 
acquainted with Husserl, Marcel, and Jaspers, gave this description of the 
presuppositions of his method. 


C’est en effet en mettant entre parenthéses la faute, qui altére profon- 
dément l’intelligibilité de ’ homme, et la Transcendance, qui recéle l’origine 
radicale de la subjectivité, que se constitue une description pure et une 
compréhension du Volontaire et de l’Involontaire (p. 7). 


Thus Prof. Ricceur begins his project with a double abstraction, that 
is, the putting in parentheses of the two aspects which have always been 
at the root of human morality: the reality of sin and the obligation towards 
the Transcendent. Is such an abstraction legitimate? It would not be if 
it were definitive. But its purpose is only to permit the “pure” phenomeno- 
logical description of those schematic essential notes or key functions of 
the will (project, motive, choice, effort, consent, etc.) whose formal struc- 
ture is not directly dependent either on sin or on the relation to the Trans- 
cendent. The author believes, in fact, that such a procedure is necessary: 


Il est apparu que la méthode d’abstraction, malgré le danger qu’elle 
fait courir de conclusions prématurées, est le seul moyen de poser correcte- 
ment le probléme et de faire pressentir que servitude et affranchissement 
sont des choses qui arrivent a une liberté (p. 36). 


Thus the abstraction described is not calculated to ignore but rather 
to underline the mystery of human fallibility: “C’est en suspendant faute 
et Transcendance, c’est-a-dire esclavage et inspiration, que je peux donner 
toute son envergure a l’expérience de la responsabilité.” This program, 
we might add, is carried out throughout the volume with rigor and fruit- 
fulness. True, a dyed-in-the-wool logical positivist will object to the some- 
times dazzling metaphors with which the phenomenological analysis is 
interspersed. But it soon becomes clear that we are watching a skilled 
surgeon at work, who is able to separate out the volontary from the in- 
volontary aspects of subjectivity with-the precision of the trained eye. 

Thus the author’s analysis begins under the aegis of the Cartesian-Hus- 
serlian Cogito, but not in order to develop into a transcendental idealism. 
On the contrary, his Cogito turns with predilection downwards, toward 
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the body and the bodily condition of man. We watch the haughty ra- 
tionalist Cogito metamorphosed into a “Cogito, ergo sum corpus,” in which 
our incarnate liberty is engaged in a continual dialogue with the involontary 
part of our nature. “L’acte du Cogito n’est pas un acte pur d’autoposition; 
il vit d’accueil et de dialogue avec ses propres conditions d’enracinement. 
L’acte du moi est en méme temps participation” (p. 21). At the end of the 
work there stands before us an austere Cogito which has discovered its own 
body, a pure will enveloped by the involontary. 

It is quite true that at this stage the involontary element, thus far de- 
scribed minutely but only in its formal structure, cannot avoid a certain 
ambiguity. As has been pointed out, the possibility remains always open 
in this perspective of confusing incarnation and transcendence and of 
seeking the spiritual necessity of values in the union with the body.! In 
fact, the author himself is quite conscious of this ambiguity, which could 
well have serious consequences: “Peut-étre le corps est-il une figure infirme 
de la Transcendance, et la patience qui se penche sur l’infrangible condi- 
tion charnelle est-elle une figure voilée de l'abandon a la Transcendance” 
(p. 36). It would not be the first time that the Cogito gazing into its own 
depths has been seized with dizziness, but thanks to the power of his phe- 
nomenological description the author succeeds in breaking out of the 
closed circle that the Ego tends to form with itself. We end up in full 
“openness.” 


L’HOMME FAILLIBLE 


It is the task of the second part of the complete work, Finitude et cul- 
pabilité, to fill this intellectual vacuum, since thus far the analysis of the 
volontary and the involontary involves no properly ontological vision. 
Up to the present it has been a question merely of outlining the neutral 
sphere of the most fundamental possibilities of man: “le clavier indiffé- 
rencié sur lequel pouvait jouer aussi bien Phomme coupable que lPhomme 
innocent” (p. 9). It is now time to raise the parentheses and put an end 
to the abstraction. It is important to grasp clearly the significance of this 
new approach: “Lever la parenthése, ce n'est pas tirer les conséquences 
ou appliquer les conclusions de la description pure, c’est faire apparaitre 
une nouvelle thématique qui appelle de nouvelles hypotheses de travail 
et une nouvelle méthode d’approche.” What we are witnessing, therefore, 
is a volie-face and unfolding of a methodology which, thanks to its prelim- 


1 Veronica Kircher, Die Freiheit des kérpergebundenen Willens (Freiburg-Schweiz: 
Universitatsverlag, 1957), pp. 65-112. 
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inary abstraction, is now in a position to reintroduce the two dimensions 
formerly held in suspension, with all the clarity of vision demanded by 
the critical method. The parenthesis is raised on the new perspective of 
man’s sinfulness prudently and in two steps. The first studies only the 
possibility of sin in “sinful man”; the second attempts to introduce sin 
itself and to elaborate through the instrumentality of myth a “symbolism 
of evil.” Only in the not yet completed third part, if we understand the 
author correctly, will the parenthesis be raised on the Transcendent itself. 

Clearly the problem is a delicate one. What the author is undertaking 
is to introduce weakness, the possibility of sin, and sin itself philosophically 
into the abstract world of the eidetic structures of the will. Sin, that is, 
the absurd in itself, must be introduced phenomenologically into the pure 
world of essences. It is true enough that man possesses a general prereflective 
understanding of his weakness and a vivid experience of actual failure; 
this is the basis, for example, of a “rhetoric” of man’s unhappiness. But 
a “philosophy” of human misery? Is such possible? Is not the ordinary image 
of the philosopher that of a being capabie of making misery disappear by 
the power of thought? Anxious to avoid such a betrayal, Ricceur guides 
the process of reflection step by step from the Kantian transcendental 
synthesis to the concept itself of sinfulness. Starting from the theoretical 
synthesis, he passes on to the practical synthesis and arrives thus at the 
“afiective fragility” characteristic of human existence. The theoretical 
synthesis may appear at first very formal and remote from the actual expe- 
rience of suffering misery. But it is indispensable, the author notes, to 
begin from such a distant and elevated starting point in order to avoid 
plunging head first into an ontological perspective and raising the pure 
theory of the volontary and the involontary, under the pressure of the 
fact of human unhappiness, into a fanciful ontology of being and nothingness. 


Qui voudrait briler cette premiére étape et faire d’emblée une philo- 
sophie de la personne, ne sortirait du pathétique que pour tomber dans 
une ontologie fantastique de l’étre et du néant. Si ’homme est milieu 
entre l’étre el le néant, c’est que d’abord il opére des “médiations” dans 
les choses; sa place intermédiaire, c’est d’abord sa fonction de médiateur 
d’infini et de fini dans les choses (p. 63). 


Thus the transcendental synthesis reveals to us first of all man as inter- 
mediary being, destined to mediate between the finite perspective which 
holds him in place and the infinite word which inspires him. Though his 
vision is riveted to the phenomena and to a particular point of view, he 
is nonetheless also the word that speaks out being and truth at the risk 
of error. It is this split and disproportion within human reason which led 
Kant to his synthesis of pure imagination and his well-known schematism 
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of the understanding. The contribution of this transcendental synthesis 
to a philosophy of man, purely in the theoretical order though it may be, 
is evident. But we are still far from human sinfulness. For this synthesis 
“reste en défaut a l’égard de la substantielle richesse dont le mythe et la 
rhétorique donnaient une compréhension pathétique. Il y a un surplus 
qu’une réflexion simplement transcendantale ne permet pas de porter au 
niveau de la raison” (p. 63). 

A second synthesis is therefore required, this time in the practical order. 
it is the passage from the I think to the I will, a transcendentally guided 
approximation, a transition by successive steps from the “pure” to the 
“total,” from the abstract to the concrete. It is summed up in the “practical” 
mediation continually exercised by man between the finitude of his char- 
acter and the infinity of the happiness he desires. In his character, as 
inherent limit to the mediating function of his own body, man experiences 
the initial narrowness of his openness to the world. His practical infinity, 
on the other hand, reveals itself in the idea of perfect happiness which 
his reason cannot help but form and which is anticipated instinctively 
in the feeling of happiness. The person is the synthesis of happiness and 
character. 

Now this synthesis is never given ready-made. It is rather a projected 
synthesis, which becomes aware of itself in the represen.ation of a task 
to be accomplished, of an ideal of the person: “Le Soi est visé plutot que 
vécu” (p. 86). It thus presents a note of iragility and commands respect, 
and this permits it to go beyond all formalism both of the theoretical and 
the practical order, towards the experience of the capacity for sin. This 
third step is constituted by a phenomenology of the aftective fragility 
of man, by a masteriul philosophy of the heart in which we see the tormal 
structures reflecting che disproportion in human nature become more and 
more interiorized, incarnated, and transmuted into the order ol sulfering 
(pp. 97-148). 


En lui-méme et pour lui-méme l’homme demeure déchirement. C’est 
cette félure secréte, cette non-coincidence de soi a soi que le sentiment 
révéle; le sentiment est con/lil et révéle homme comme conflit originaire 
(p. 157). 


We have now arrived at the threshold of sin. In the endemic fragility 
of man we can now see the origin, the occasion, eve:: the capacity for sin. 
But the enigma still does not dissolve. Reflection seems incapable of going 
any further; there is a leap between the capacity to fall and the actual 
fall itself that we must somehow catch in the act. Classical ethics did not 
concern itself with this point; starting from the fall as already known, 
it arrived on the scene too late for definition. How is it possible to catch 
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in the act this passage to sin itself, for there is in fact a passage from the 
capacity to sin to sin itself only because evil asserts itselt (se pose). “We 
must make a new start and set in motion a new type of reflection bearing 
on the confession of conscience about itself and on the symbols of evil in 
which it expresses this confession” (p. 159). At this point, therefore, a 
radical discontinuity of method must occur. 


LA SYMBOLIQUE DU MAL 


The author’s process of reflection enters on this new path by a long 
detour, at the end of which we shall take up again the central line of thought 
and perhaps be able to integrate the lessons of this theory of symbolism 
into a truly philosophical anthropology. 

The first step along this new path is a phenomenology of avowal or self- 
confession (l’aveu). The philosopher is here called upon to “repeat” in 
imagination and sympathy the confession made by the religious conscience 
of the passage from the possibility of sin to its reality. The author warns us 
however, that this repetition cannot really take the place of philosophy. 
This would be to confuse philosophy with the religious conscience. We 
might add that a theologian might well make the point with no less vigor 
that such a philosophical “repetition” could be no more than a pale re- 
flection of the religious conscience properly so called, a mere shadow of 
authentic confession. But we shall not press this objection. In any event 
the crux of the author’s procedure is that religion is called upon to provide 
the phenomenon lacking to the philosopher. This may appear to some a 
dubious honor. But it is only in the coming third part of the total work 
that the fruits of an authentic “philosophy of sin” will be gathered in. 
“We cannot anticipate its significance, since we do not yet know the new 
situation in terms of which philosophy will have to operate” (p. 11). 

Let us therefore trust ourselves to the author’s frank statement of the 
situation, for from the very beginning of this volume it is clear that a highly 
significant commitment has been made. The phenomenology of confession 
rejects categorically the possibility of starting from experiences that are 
more highly elaborated and rationalized than the act of confession itself. 
For a philosophy of sin would be quite illusory if it pretended to found 
itself for instance on a concept of original sin already stripped of all myth. 
As good phenomenology its duty is to search for the living, spontaneous, 
still half inarticulate experience of radical evil. 

Accordingly, Ricceur favors a frank démythologisation which is the exact 
opposite of a démythisation or elimination of myth. To “demythologize” 
a myth is to strip it first of all historical reality, then of all claim to causal 
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or explanatory value, in order to restore to it its fully proper mythical 
power of language and meaning. It is in this way that myth is distinguished 
from gnosis, which attempts to know the mysteries of God and of human 
destiny. The significance of myth, Ricceur makes it clear, is not explanatory 
but exploratory. It lies in the power of myth to unveil the link of man 
with what he holds sacred. In this sense the reflection here involved will 
be nourished not by learned gnosis but by demythologized myth. As for 
the myth itself, it is really of secondary importance with respect to the 
primary symbols of defilement, impurity, and stain, which are the im- 
ages and detours of the language that the confession of sin uses to express 
itself. 

Thus the philosophy of sin must take its starting point from a symbolism 
that is already present; it must deliberately assume a methodological servi- 
tude. “Partir d’un symbolisme déja la, c’est se donner de quoi penser, 
mais c’est du méme coup introduire une contingence radicale dans le dis- 
cours philosophique” (p. 26). But the author sees therein no serious hand- 
icap, since a philosophy without suppositions is in any case a chimera. 
And in this surely he is correct, on the condition, however, that the sup- 
position does not itself command the reasoning process. Following the 
historical criterion of our Occidental civilization, the author takes the 
history of the consciousness of sin in Greece and in Israel as his central 
point of reference (p. 30). 

The characteristic language of sin is by its nature shot through with 
symbolism and linguistic invention, and it can be found in our civilization 
in a privileged state in Hebrew and Greek literature. We can distinguish 
in them three superimposed layers of symbolism. First, there is the primi- 
tive, almost physical level of defilement: sin is first of all a stain that soils 
(pp. 31-50). Next comes the more elaborated notion of sin as encompassing 
all humanity and signifying the real situation of man before God, whether 
he knows it or not (see p. 15). Finally, in the phenomenon of guilt the 
experience of sin becomes radically interiorized and individualized (pp. 
99-144). This leads to the scrupulous conscience and ends up in the blind 
alley of the pharisaical conscience, condemned to the desperate defence of 
a moral perfection whose very pursuit draws one further and further away 
from its attainment. 

After this study of the primary symbols, the author passes on to the 
second degree of symbolic function, which is made up of myths properly 
so called. These relate how evil entered into the world and how it comes 
to an end. By the hidden power of the recital itself they reconstitute in 
the symbolic order the primitive integrity that is no longer possessed in 
fact. Hence the myth does not deliver its object; it only points to it. But 
since the number of actual myths is so vast, how can one find his way through 
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this frightening labyrinth? Ricceur attempts with success to work out a 
kind of morphology of the principal mythical figures and distinguishes 
four major types among them. Later on he will go beyond this still static 
“typology” towards a more dynamic one which will attempt to uncover 
the hidden life of myths and the interplay of their secret affinities: this 
will be entitled “the cycle of myths.” 

According to the first type of myth, evil is nothing but the primeval 
chaos against which the creative act of God enters in combat (pp. 167-98). 
It can be found reflected in the theogonies of Homer and Hesiod; but it 
shines forth in its fullest splendor in the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh. 
In this perspective the redemption from evil will be necessarily identical 
with creation and will be effectuated by the ritual repetition of the creative 
combats of the beginning. 

Quite different is the myth of the “fall,” which presupposes an already 
perfect creation into which evil suddenly enters by the fail of the creature. 
This is the Adamic type (pp. 218-60). Here evil is not coextensive with 
creation; it occurs as a subsequent event. In parallel fashion the drama 
of salvation becomes “historical,” and since redemption is here essentially 
eschatological, it will be complete only at the Last Day. 

In between the chaos myth and the fall myth lies the “tragedy” myth 
which locates evil in the jealous and evil god who tempts, blinds, and mis- 
leads man (pp. 199-217). Its type par excellence can be found in Greek 
tragedy, where the hero is guilty without having committed any fault. 
In this perspective a remission of sin has no meaning. There is place only 
for the esthetic catharsis of pity, which makes liberty coincide with under- 
stood necessity. 

On the margin of these more or less similar myths must be situated 
a last type quite heterogeneous to the others: the myth of the soul exiled 
in the body. Evil arises fiom the fact that the soul comes from elsewhere 
and has lost its way here within a body. This type appears in Orphism and 
was a source of Plato’s inspiration. Here salvation can come only from 
knowledge, by which man identifies himself with his soul and liberates 
himself from his body (pp. 261-84). 

What judgment should we pass on such a typology of myths? It is 
clear that its method proceeds by deliberate stylization. Every page shows 
the consummate art of the phenomenologist who knows how to read the 
phenomenon, listen to it, and make it speak. As a result, the objections 
of the historian of religions, the ethnologist, and the exegete all miss their 
mark; for this kind of typology does not Jay claim to historical objectivity 
as such, even though it learns from history. What we see at work is a 
philosophy in search of structures, of symbolic categories, in a word, of 
the language possibilities that are lacking to it. 
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Such a methodological abstraction does indeed have its legitimate place, 
provided it does not degenerate into exclusiveness. Here is where a special 
difficulty arises in dealing with the Adamic myth, which is so intimately 
linked up with the religious and theological faith of the West. We have 
no difficulty in conceding the right of the philosopher to explore the datum 
of myth in order to draw out of it all that it can reveal to philosophical 
reflection. And it may be quite true to say that modern man has learned 
to distinguish between myth and history. But has he not also learned to 
distinguish between “history” in our modern scientific sense and the reality 
proper to events in themselves? Moreover, on what grounds are we forced 
to admit such a rigorous mutual exclusiveness and incompatibility between 
the two genres of history and myth, rather than a more complex relation- 
ship of mutual interpenetration, at least in certain cases? Our criticism 
here rests entirely on the basis of fidelity to sound method. Demythologi- 
zation, as the author himself well knows, is an extremely delicate, con- 
troversial, and tricky instrument to handle, not only for the theologian 
but even for the philosopher. 

And yet how positive is the author’s own intention! We should not 
say, he tells us, that “the history of the ‘fall’ is only a myth, that is, less 
than a history, but rather: the history of the fall has the grandeur of a 
myth, that is, more meaning than a true history” (p. 222). This “surplus 
of meaning” consists in the “power of myth to stimulate our speculation on 
the defectibility of human liberty.” This analysis of the surplus of myth 
over ordinary history seems to carry a more positive ring than some of the 
author’s previous assertions. Perhaps, however, it is premature and not 
quite fair to try and force him into too clear-cut a pos'tion on such a deli- 
cate matter before the third and final section of his vast and daring project 
has been completed. 

Meanwhile, and as a last preparation for the stage where the myth will 
be able to “rise to the level” of speculation, the author offers us in his 
“cycle of myths” a lively and suggestive dialectic of the different groups 
of myths with each other (pp. 285-325). This is also the decisive turning 
point of a Cogito seeking to think itself on the basis of symbols. With his 
usual candour, M. Ricceur asks the methodological question, now more 
crucial than ever: “Shall we, the children of the critical spirit, now become 
the Don Juans of myth? Shall we woo all of them in succession?” (p. 285). 
No, for such impartiality is impracticable: one must choose and then start 
from this option. This idea, as we know already, is dear to Ricceur’s phe- 
nomeno logy: 


I] faut étre situé pour entendre et pour comprendre. C’est une grande 
illusion de croire que l’on pourrait se faire pur spectateur, sans poids, 
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sans mémoire, sans perspective, et tout regarder avec une égale sympathie 
(ibid.). 


In order to understand the message of myths in their totality and not 
to stop at an abstract classification, we must start from some a priori, 
from some belief, from some presupposition: 


La présupposition de mon entreprise c’est que le lieu ou l’on peut le 
mieux écouter, entendre et comprendre l’instruction des mythes dans leur 
ensemble, c’est le lieu ott est proclamé encore aujourd’hui la prééminence 
d’un de ces mythes, le mythe adamique (ibid.). 


Let us be clear about this: it is question of a “situation,” of a point of 
view, of an atmosphere, not of a logical principle or the premiss of some 
syllogism. Since this “situation” is undoubtedly that of the Christian 
religion, both the unbeliever and the believer, the philosopher and the 
theologian can set their mind at rest. Faith as such does not enter into 
the reasoning, it has only a guiding and heuristic function, according to the 
minimalist interpretation of crede ut intelligas. What matters is not to 
believe, but to understand, and to build a “philosophy of sin, distinct 
from a theology” (p. 288). 

Thus informed by Christian belief, the Ricoeurian phenomenology is 
able to get at the meaning of the “cycle of myths.” Their circularity, 
historical struggle, and internal tensions show us the Adamic myth re- 
producing in various degrees the essentials of the other myths while sur- 
passing all of them through its own perfection. This dynamic dialogue 
of the three myths of chaos, blinding by God, and exile reveals the super- 
ethical dimension of the myth of Adam’s fall. Thus it stimulates a phi- 
losophy of will that wishes to be faithful to the lesson of symbols and trans- 
cend the merely ethical vision of sin through a more religious understanding 
of evil. But this is only a hint, albeit a reasonable one. For the universe of 
myth still remains, to the eyes of reason, a broken universe, whose rational 
interpretation can never be completed. Does this mean that reflection 
is blocked for good? For “Lachelier is right: philosophy must understand 
everything, even religion” (p. 323). The philosopher who began his journey 
by taking the vow to remain consistent to himself cannot now admit a 
break. Between the pure reflection on man as capable of sin developed 
in the first volume and the symbolism of evil acknowledged by the reli- 
gious conscience in the second volume, there is no immediate rational 
transition. What is to de done? It is here that the author introduces the 
magic formula that fascinates him as much as it does his reader: “Le symbole 
donne a penser,” symbols give us food for thought (pp. 323-332). In the 
symbol, reflection, weakened by the critical spirit, finds nourishment, comes 
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to life again; it picks up new energy, as it were, in the “fullness of language,” 
not in order to think in symbols (that would be poetry), but on the basis of 
symbols, through a creative hermeneutics which turns ultimately into a 
wager: “I wager that Ishall better understand man and the bond between 
the being of man and the being of all realities, if I follow the suggestions 
of symbolic thought” (p. 330). The third part of this monumental work 
will undertake to offer us the verification of this wager, and will try to 
“win back its wager in understanding” (p. 337). 


WHERE Is RicoEuR LEADING Us? 


We shall not be so rash as to try to anticipate the outcome of a work 
which contains not a single trite page and whose every development ought 
to challenge deeply a generation that has so often before seen Icarus fall 
and is now anxiously scanning new horizons. The honesty, the intellectual 
vigor, the bracing quality of this philosophical enterprise will arouse and 
stimulate to reflection minds travelling in the most diverse directions. 
But in which direction is it leading us? Shall we perhaps after having done 
our utmost to break out of the circle in which the Ego always tends to 
enclose itself, founder in an “understanding” which would exhaust itself 
in “thinking” its faith? That would be a point of no return, for such a 
philosophy would drag into the abyss of rationalism the very world of 
sinfulness whose terrifying mystery stirs man to the marrow of his bones. 
In other words, while endeavoring to found its thinking on the basis of 
symbols, the philosophy of will cannot help but face one day the alternative 
whose urgency Maurice Blondel pointed out some time ago to Fr. Teilhard 
de Chardin: “either to go backwards towards an all-devouring symbolism, 
or to go forwards towards the fullness of a realism consistent with itseli 
up to the end.” 

From this point of view, crucial for a will fully aware of the reality of 
sin and for a mind faithful to the call of the Transcendent, the present 
volume leaves us in a state of hopeful ambiguity. Yet this philosophy 
that knows how to learn from symbols surely aims at something beyond 
a mere increvse of self-consciousness: “For every symbol, in the last ana- 
lysis, is a hierophany, a manifestation of man’s bond with the sacred” 
(p. 331). Nay, it strives rather towards the qualitative transformation 
of a reflective consciousness no longer able to resist the ontological summons 
of the symbol. 


2 Archives de philosophie, XXIV (1961), p. 130, 
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Dés lors la tache d’un philosophe guidé par le symbole serait de rompre 
l’enceinte enchantée de la conscience de soi, de briser le privilége de la 
réflexion. Le symbole donne a penser que le Cogito est 4 lVintérieur de 
V’étre et non l’inverse (p. 331). 


In the last analysis, Prof. Ricoeur promises us nothing less than a second 
Copernican revolution, which would also be a second state of innocence, 
a precious remedy for our hypercritical modernity: “L’étre qui se pose 
lui-méme dans le Cogito doit encore découvrir que l’acte méme par lequel 
il s’arrache a la totalité ne cesse de participer a l’étre qui l’interpelle en 
chaque symbole” (ibid.). 

Berchmans Philosophicum 


Heverlee-Louvain 
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American Pragmatism: Peirce, James and Dewey. By 
Edward C. Moore. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961. Pp. 285. $5.00. 


One of the few full-length studies of the school as a whole, this work 
is an attempt to examine the technical dimensions in American pragmatism, 
particularly as related to the theory of meaning. There is much to be 
said for such an approach, as it clearly undoes the oft-made assertion that 
pragmatism as a philosophy lacks epistemological structure. Moore’s 
chapters on Peirce and James are particularly noteworthy for their at- 
tempt to state clearly the pragmatic version of the theory of truth. His 
section on Dewey’s theory of inquiry is also successful in its effort to clarify 
the relationship between “the continuum of inquiry and the community 
of investigators.” 

While Moore rightly avoids the type of historical and cultural gener- 
alization that one often finds marring works on American philosophy, 
it remains that the setting in which he carries on his inquiry is somewhat 
bare. Particularly in the case of James and Dewey, a greater effort should 
have been made to indicate the novel character of their view of experience 
and the overall setting in which they place human activity. There is, of 
course, a deep philosophical problem at the heart of Moore’s approach, 
namely, the temporal relationship between a theory of meaning and the 
basic cosmological assumptions made by every philosopher. Moore seems 
to hold to the priority of the theory of meaning, and although his exposi- 
tion is sound, it can be argued, especially in American philosophy, that the 
question of meaning is intelligible only when placed in a wider historical 
and cosmological context. In any event, this work is a serious effort in an 
important area of contemporary philosophy. 

Queens College Joun J. McDERMoTT 
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